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To the moſt Noble | 


WILLIAM. 


Duke and Earl of Bed- 
| ford, _ tis of Tavt- 
ſtoke; Lord ell Baron 
5 Reg ell of | far gh, 

Ke of the Moſi 
Noble Order of- the 
Garter,:and one of His 
Majeſty's moſt Hono- 
rable *Privy-Council, - 


HE art of Knowing 

[ Ones' Self is ſo well 
known to Your Lord- 

ſhip , that through the whole 
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| Dedication. 
Courſe of Tour Life Tou have 
ſhewn Tor Self Praflically Ma- 
fler thertof : Its Original Lyn- 
guage is no more a Stranger to 
Tou than the SubjeA, ſo that on 
70 account can I preſume to lay 
any thing herein New before Tour 
Lordſhip. It was, indeed, ano- 
ther Motive which induced me 
hereto, which was that of owning 
zo all the World, as well as Tour 
Lordſhip, how glad I am, on all 
Accounts, of being 


Your Lordſhip's moſt 
Obliged , Humble, 


and Farhful Servant, 


P. Hanbury. 
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Knowing Ones Delf: 
OR, A 
DILIGENT SEARCH 
After the 
SPRING of MORALITY. 


ORALITY, or the Science of 
Manners is the Art of Regu- 
lating a Man's Heart by Vir 
tue, and 10 make him Happy 

inwell living. 
This Science which the Aacients called 
by the Name of Wiſdom, and ſome a- 
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mongſt them boaft to have cauſed to quit 
Heaven for Earth, has not always been 
Treated of in the ſame Method, nor 
with the fame Succeſs. For it ſeems to 
have taken a TinCture of different Preju- 
dices of Menof different Times and Con- 
ditions. 

Paganiſm in general, has taken from 
it all its Force, its Motives, and Exam- 
ples. lt is eafte to conceive how little 
Men found themſelves diſpoſed to live 
well by the Motives of a Religion which 
they look'd upon as a ColleCtion of Ri- 
Gicalous Dreams, and a prodigious Tex- 
ture of Fictions, not to be credited by 
the meaneſt Capacities. 


Eff aliquos maneis, & ſubterranea regna, 

Et contum, & Stygi0 ranas in gurgite 
nigras , : 

Atque una tranſire vadum tot millia cym- 
ba, 

IVee pueri credunt, nifs qui nondum ere 
lavantur. 


FU V. Sat. 2. 


The Philoſophers who have made Pro- 
feſlion of a more refin'd DoCtrine, are 
not. much before the others in this re- 
foce, for they have not had any true wo 
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Knowing ones Self. 3 
of the Natural Dignity of Man, whom 
they have taken pleaſure to confound 
with the Beaſts, that they might without 
ſcruple plunge themſelves in Voluptu- 
ouſneſs with them ; the others have wan- 
dered in perpetual incertitudes, which 
has given them no opportunity of efta. 
bliſhing their fine Precepts upon any cer- 
tain Foundation. Ry 

Nay, even 44orality of the moſt Noble 
and Sublime StruCture they could frame, 
has not been exempt from this fault. It 
has been able ro elevate a Man, but not 
to humble him : Jt may be ſaid of all 
theſe Philoſophers what was faid of ſome 
who deſpiſed the Vanity of- others with 
too much Oftentation, and cruſht their 
Pride with 2 greater of their own: They 
did acknowledge the defefts of Human 
Nature, the betrer to Magnifie their own 
Wiſdom that'had freed them from fuch, 
and refuſing to live like other Men, they 
durſt prefer themſelves to the greateſt of 
their Gods. 

The Morality that Springs from the 
Revelation of the Old and New Teſtament, 
has quite oppoſite CharaCters to thoſe we 
have been Treating of. It has certain 
Principles. It follows the Light of Trath. 
It is ſvftain'd by very powerfol Motives 
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and perfe&t Examples. Itconſiders Man 
as coming from God, and returning to 
him, and having no leſs than Eternity for 
his Aim. It exalts Man, abaſed by his 
Paſſions, made vile by Superſtition; and 
degraded by the Infamy of what he holds 
deareſtto him ; and that which is admi- 
rable, it exalts Man without Pride, it 
abaſes him, but diminiſhes not his Digni- 
ty: Ittakes from him his Pride, in Com- 
municating to him true Glory, and raiſes 
his Excellence in forming his Humility by 
the Divine Commerce of our Souls with 
God, which Religion acquaints us with 
all, in the which God deſcends even to 
us, without diminution of his Grandeur, 
and we mount up to God, without any 
loſs of that proſtration we ought to 
aproach him withall. | 
This Science which teaches us not only 
to live well, but likewiſe to acquire an 
Eternal good in living well, is one part 
of that ſo important Religion which God 


would not (under any pretence) we were 


ignorant of, And whereas the greateſt 
part of things here, are not known to us, 
unleſs by Reaſon, or by Feeling, or by 
Faith, he would that the Morality of his 
Goſpel ſhould be known in them all. 
The Faith forces its reception _—_ 
that 
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Knowing ones Self. 5 
that Chriſt and the Apoſtles have taught 
and praCtiſed it. The feeling of the Con- 
ſcience makes us approve it, becauſe it 
ſatisfies us, it raiſes us and comforts us. 
Reaſon gives its ſuffrage for it, becauſe 
there is nothing but what is conformable 
to the Maxims of good Senſe, whether 
it be in the Principles upon which it is 
eſtabliſhed, or the Rules it preſcribes us. 
God makes uſe almoſt of the ſame 
method in the nouriſhing of our Souls ay 
our Bodies ; he has not given us Reaſon 
alone to provide for the ſubfiſtence of the 
latter ; for although this Reaſon be ne- 
ceſſary, it is not ſufficient to make 
chuſe the nouriſhments deſign'd for our 
preſervation in that regularity which is 
neceſſary co make them produce their 
Effet. He has been pleas'd to add taſte 
which makes us find them agreeable, and 
the Opinion which we have had of them 
who have made us take them before we 
were capable of making any Tryal. For 
the Author of Nature, who faw well 
how inconvenient it would be to ſend 
Man to eat and to drink, untill that he 
had known by Reaſoning, after what 
manner the Nouriſhment would change 
into +Chyle, the Chyle into Blood, the 
Blood into Fleſh, Bones, &'s, and haw 
B 3 the 
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the loſſes of the natural Body which comg 
by tranſpiration, repair themſelves by 
Nourtriture, has found it good to ingage 
Men to take their Nouriſhment by a ſhor- 
ter way, Which is tbat of Taſting, unto 
which may be added the Opinion which 
they had of their Fathers and Mothers,the 
imitation of whom, is to them a natural 
Reaſon which ſpares them the Diſcuſſion. 
They may as well ſay, that ſhould a 
Man be oblig'd to know by Reaſon the 
Immortality of his Soul, his End and his 
Duries, which are the moſt general Prin- 
ciples of Morality, to be able codiſcharge 
is Duty herein, he mult of nzceſlicy be 
Philoſopher to be a good Mrn. God 
who is the Author of Religion as well as 
of Nature, has ſhewn us a ſhorter way, 
in making us know by Faith, the Prin- 
Cip3l Truths of Morality, 2ud in making 
us taſte th:m by our Sentiments; for the 
Faith which we have in Jeſus Chriſt, 1n- 
ſtruCts us that we ought to be conforma- 
bleto him for a time, ſo that we may be 
partakers of his Glory eternally, and 
Conſcience yields in that Piety which it 
preſcribes us, an agreeable Sentiment and 
Divine taſte which doth ingage us to the 
praftice thereof ; but as Reaſon is not 
unprofitable to the preſervation of the 
7 Eg ' Body 
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Body in Nature,ſo neither Is it to the ſan- 
Cification of the Soul in Religion. It 
ſupports the Faith, it confirms the Senti- 
ments» Thoſe that would know Morali- - 
ty by Faith, let them read the Scriptures, 
Thoſe that woyld know it by Senſe, 
let them ſearch their own Hearts, with 
the aſſiſtance of the Revelation which 
God affords them; and it will be ſuffi- 

cient at leaſt in joyning theſe two Me- 
thods together, to have all the Principles 
of the Science of well living: But it isto 
be hoped, the Deſign is not to be blamed 
which we have in this Writing, to lead 
Men as much as is poſlible by Reaſon, 
there where Religion leads us by Faith, 
and there where Conſcience leads us by 
our Sentiments., Reaſon as wel] as Faith 
and Conſcience, is a Preſent which God 
has made us, their Lights come aſlured- 
ly from the Father of Lights, the Author 
of every Excellent Gift ; And I know no 
better ule that we can make of our Mind, 
than toemploy it in the conſideration of 
that which is moſt important to us. 

This Study 1s not the ſhorteſt way ſimp- 
ly for to learn theſe Duties: Bur ir is ex- 
treamly proper for to nouriſh the acknow- 
ledgments which we ought to bave for 
the Author of our Being, to confirm the 
Faith that we have in Jeſus Chriſt, to take 
B 4 from 
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from the incredulous that proud preju- 
dice, That our Morality ' was made only 
for People who had 'not Wit enough to 
keep themſelves from being deceiv'd 3 
and in fine, To elevate our Spirits and 
Hearts, in ſhewing' us the ways of God 
in the Inclinations of Men, and the Du- 
ties of Man in the ways of God. _ 
We ſhall ſee by this Meditation, the 
Divine Relation that is berween Nature 
and the Goſpe!, and that Reaſon leads 
vs to the QConfines of Religion. We 
ſhall learn that the light of Nature, 
whilſt it is pure and exempt from preju- 
dices, will it ſelf conduct us to the moſt 
ſublime Duties of Man, (hew us to what 
heighth he is deſign'd,and theGlory of his 
Condition. We will endeavour to ſay no- 
thing but what relates to thePrinciples of 
our Faith, which we will ſhow to 'be 
thoſe of Nature, in what concerns the 
Science of Manners, and if we be obliged 
to ſtop at any abſtrated Truths, we 
ſhall do it only for as much as they ſhall 
lead us to the truth of Senſe; in a word, 
we will ſeek not only Truth, but like- 
wiſe profit in our Diſcoveries, not for- 
getting thedeſign of the Science we treat 
of. In effeft, Moraliry being to our 
Souls what Phyſick is to our Bodies, and 
having for its end the curing us of our 
ON ce - x Spl- 
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Spiritual Maladies, it ought to apply ir 
ſelf principally to two things, firſt, to 
find out the Diſtemper, and afterwards 
the Remedy, theſe two deſigns divide 
Morality : but they are too vaſt, and 
would carry us too far, we will confine 
our ſelves to the firſt, waiting till Pro- 
vidence ſhall afford us means to treat of 
the latter. | - ; 
We ſeek here the Knowledge of Man, 
but not as Phyſick, Anatomy, Metaphy- 
ſick, Logick, which conſider him as a 
Corporal Being, or ſimply as a Spiritnal 
Subſtance 3 as an Animal, or as a Ratia- 
nal Animal. We will conſider him only 
as a Creaturg capable of Virtue and 
Happineſs, and who finds himſelf in 2 
ſtate of Corruption and Miſery. | 
' As Morality obliges us to conſider our 
ſelves in this reſpeCt, ſo it does engage 
us co borrow from ſome of thoſe other 
Sciences, certain Principles which they 
hold to be moſt evident. 
' For to underſtand well the Corruption 
and Miſery of Man; one muſt neceſſari- 
ly comprehend what is his Nature, his 
End and Excellency. That if what - we 
have to ſay upon this Subject, appears in 
ſome places alirtle abſtratted,ard ont of 
the Ordinary reach of People, ir is to be 
remembred that weTreat of the Spring of 
LI ES Morals. 
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Morality, and if we do not always agree 


with Vulgar Opinions, 'tis becauſe we 
have not room to reſpect pre-judgments, 
this-being writ to diſperſe the Confuſions 
of our Ideas,and to juſtifie byReaſon what 
we percelye by Senſe. 

This work muſt therefore be divided 
into Two Parts, in the Firſt we will ſhow 
what Man is, what he ought, and whar he 
may be ; that is tq ſay, we will Treat 
of his Nature, of his PerfeCtians, of his 
End, of his Duties and Natural Qbliga- 
tions, of his Force, of the Motives and 
Objects which may principally govern 
his Actions. 

In the Second, we will Treat of his 
Irregularities in geueral and particular, 
We will ſeek the Spring of his Corrup- 
tion, we will conſider his Streams, 
we will ſee the force of his Endear- 
ments, the Extent of his Paſlions, the 
Principle of his Vices, and through all 
we will ſhow a Rule to diſcover his Er- 
rors, and will juſtifiethe greatneſs of our 
fall in ſhowing the degree of our Eleva- 
tion. God who is the Maſter of Spirits, 
purifie our Hearts by his Grace, that we 
inay ſay nothing but what relates to his 
Glory, and that may be conformable ta 
the Holy and Eternal Truths of his Goſ- 


vel. Amen, 
Fe The 
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Which Treats of the Nature 
of Man, his End, his Pers 
feQions, his Duties, and his 
Powers. 
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/Fherein is given a general 1dea of 
the Abaſement and Miſery of Man, 
which are the firit of thoſe Qualis 
ties which ſtrike upon our Minds. 


F* is certain that Man appears but a- 
very ſmall thing whilſt he is judged 
of by the Prejudices of Senſe: *tis no 
wonder he is thought incapable of Virtue 
whilſt his Abaſement is conſidered, and 
incapable of Good, whilſt his Miſery is 
reflected on. | 
| | The 
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The ſmallneſs of his Body is the firſt : 


thing that preſents it ſelf to our Eyes 
the Holy Bible ſhows it us in ſaying, 
' That Man has bis Foundation in the Duſt, 
that be inhabits a Tabernacle of Clay, and 
that be is conſumed by tbe hap of the ſmalleſt 
worm, And Nature on the other Hand 
makes us ſo ſenſible of it, that ir is im- 
poſſible for our Pride to diſpute it. It 
is true that as we are wpnt to meaſure all 
things by their Relation to our ſelves, we 
look upon our ſelves as the Center of 
PerfeCtion, and Judge the Bodies about 
US too big or too little, according as 
they agree or differ with the ſize of our 
own : bur you need only change the Scene, 
or to ſ:e things by other Eyes than your 
own, or to conſider them in an oppoſite 
Senſe for ro diſabuſe you in this reſpect. 
Afcend a Monrtain and tell me what is 
the bulk of a fe that appears ia the 
Plain. Suppoſe that the Cceleſtia! Bo- 
dies were animated with a Spirit like 
yours, and that they had Eyes to behold 
you, and tel] me what your Body would 
appear tothem ; or compare the Dimen- 
ſions of this Body to the valit Spheres 
which ſarroand you; to thoſe movable 
Worlds and Lights which the Hand of 
the Creator icems to have ſown about 
ws you 
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you, the better to convince you of the 


{mallneſs of that Tabernacle of Duſt 


you inhabit, the weakneſs of Mar is 
proportion'd to his ſmallneſs, and his 
lowneſs to_ his weakneſsz both the one 
and the other was in the Spirit of the 
Prophet, when cry'd ſpeaking unto 


God , Wilt thou ſhow thy ſtrength againſt 


a leaf which the wind carrieth away ;, or in 
the Spirit of the Pſalmift, when:he ſpake by 
a ſort of Hyperbole fill'd with Senſe and 
Truth, That if they weighed Man with no- 
thing, they would find that nothing weighed 
more than Man, We may ſay ina man- 
ner, that nothing ſarronnds Afar on all 
ſides : as to what is paſt he is no more; 
what's to come he is not yet; and as to 
the preſent, he partly is, and partly is 
not. In vain does he endeavour to fix 
what is paſt by remembrance, and to an- 
ticipate what is to come by Hope, or 
frame to himſelf a preſent of larger ex- 
tent ; it is.a Flower which in the morning 
ſprings, flouriſhes at noon, and withers 
at night. | 

Aa conſidered in his divers States, is 


-2 Creature conſtantly miſerable, who 


finds (as one of the Ancients ſaid very 
well) Sin in his Conception, Travail in his 
Birth, Pain in bij;- Life, and the deſpair of 
an 
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an incvitab.e neceſſity in his Death. Every 


one of his Ages bring ſome particular | 


weakneſs or miſery along with it: In- 
fancy is but a forgetfulneſs and ignorance 
of ones ſelf; Youth but a during Rage, 
a long Fury, and Old Age but a languiſh- 
ing Death under the appearance of Life, 
it is followed by ſo many Infirmities. 


There are few things about him which . 


pronounce not his End ; he finds the 
Principles of that Death which he fears 
above all things; both in the Air which 
he breaths, and the Nouriſhment which 
he receives, and in the Springs of Life 
which conſume themſelves: And ſuch is 
his Deſtiny, that after having ſhun*d the 
greateſtPerils, Fires, Shipwrack, Dt- 
ſeaſes, he finds at laſt, all theſe pretended 
Deliverances to terminate in Death. 
His Body is the Center of Infirmities; 
his Mind is filled with Errors, and his 
Heart with irregular AﬀeCtions ; he ſuf- 
fers in the Conſideration of what is paſt, 
and cannot be recalt'd ; and by that which 
Is to come, which is inevitable. In vain 
would he ſtop to gain leifure to taſte 
any delights which preſent themſelves on 
the way. Time is as a Storm that hur- 
ries him on, inexorable to his Regrers 
and Complaints, We are not able alone 
0 
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© to bear the ſight of our ſelves and the ne- 


ceſſity which is impos'd upon the plea- 
ſares of the World of paſling away in 
an inſtant ; united by Society with others 
we do bur, as I may ſay, multiply our 
ſelves in others, for to participate more 
of the common miſery of Humane Kind. 

It is a very grievous thing to a Crea- 
ture that loves its ſelf ſo much, to ſee 
himſelf continually dying, and to be 
ſenſible of life, but by the meaſure 
of loſing it : Infancy is Death for Youth, 
that for maturity of Age, that for Age 
advanced, and that for extream old Age; 
we are dead in regard of ſo many Perſons 
we have dearly loved and have loſt ; and 
in regard of ſeveral Pleaſures and ſeveral 


: Advantages which following the Deſtiny 


of the World, conſume themſelves by 
their proper uſe, whereas there remains 
nothing but a ſlight remembrance thereof, 
incapable of ſatisfying ns, and very pro- 


- per to torment us. Tho? the Life of 


Man (honld be very long, the good that 
would accompany it, would not be con- 
fiderable z and tho* the Felicity we find 
here below, ſhould be as fall as it is de- 
feCtive, it would be but a ſmall matter, 
being at laſt to terminate in Death, Whac 
would it be then, when we are convinced 


of 


x6 £ 
of the little reality .of theſe advantages, 
and of the brevity of Life, which is - 
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ſach, if we would ſpeak properly, it 
ſcarſely gives us time to pug our Aﬀairs 
in order, to take our leaves of each other, 
and to make our Will as we ought. _ 

Man who is naturally convinced of 
theſe Truths, ſeeks means of . Comfort 
to theſe Misfortunes, to which the qua- 
lity of Mar expoſes him. He avoids 


in this deſign any ſelf-repreſentation, or - 


to -make himſelf eſteem'd by others on 
that account. He would not belook'd 
upon but as being cloathed with ſome 
Exterior advantages , which makes the 
difference of Conditions, and the diſtin- 
Etions of Perſons : But if there be ſo 
much Dignity in the 247 of whom Re- 
ligion gives us but the glimpſe, there will 
be more Reaſon a thouſand times, for to 
value him for the qualities which are 
common unto us, than for thoſe which 
diſtinguiſh us. 


And if on the contrary, there be fo . 


much Honour in poſſeſſing thoſe Exterior 
Advantages as the World would per- 


ſuadeus, an muſt be in himſelf a very 


ſmall matter ; which we cannot think, 
without betraying not only the Honour 
of our Nature, but likewiſe the Senti- 
wents of our Vanity. Me- 
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Methinks. one night define the Man of 
the World,” who for to cure or comfort 
himſelf in his natural Poverty, and Mt- 
ſery, loves to wrap himſelf up in imagi- 
nary Good, (A Fantaſm that walks «- 
mong things which have but an appearance.) 
I call a Fantaſm, not a Man of Nature 
Compos'd of a Body and a Soul, which 
God has form'd; bur the Man of Cupi- 
dite, Compos'd of Dreams and Fictions 
of Self-love; I call the things thas 
have but an appearance (and that after 
the P/almiſt) the advantages which the 
World ſeeks after with ſo much Paſſion, 
theſe great Vacuums fill'd with our pro- 


© per Vanity, or rather theſe great No- 


things which poſſeſs ſo great aſpace in our 
irregular imaginations. 

Whilſt we endeayour to diſſipate theſe 
Fantaſms of Pride and Cupidite which 
we find in Man, our deſign is not to ſub- 
ſcribe to the Eternal Decree of our Mi- 
ſery, and Abaſement. Let us penerate 
into thoſe appearances which even now 
ſeem'd ſo ſad tous, and we (hall find fome 
reaſon of Comfort ; but for to find what 
we defire, we muſt ſeek the Man in the 
Man, and not in thoſe exterior differen- 
ces which Cupidite hunts after with ſo 
much paſſion: for it is not the deſign of 

C God 
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God to raiſe a Man, or a certain Order of 
Men unto a good that may ſeem proper to 
them. Your defire deceives you in the 
very firſt ſtep ſhe cauſes you to make in 
fearch after a Supream good ; you ſeek : 
for a particular good, and diſtinguiſh'd *- 
glory ; ſo much the worſe for you if you 
find it, becauſe the true good which you 
ought to aſpire to, is a common felicity, 
and which ought to be participated by . 
an infinity of Creatures who are to com- 
poſe the Family of God. 
But if the Man of the World becompo- 
| ſed but of imaginary goods & perfeCtion, 
fil | | wherein we ſhall find his real Dignities 
{i and true Advantages; 'tis that weare now 


WAL 6 ; to ſee, and to that purpoſe, methinks we 
1B" ſhould not do amiſs, if we ſhould ſtill 
b ;M look upon Man as a Fantaſm, and to con- 
fider under that Idea, not only the Man 
of Cupidite which he hath made himſelf : 
but likewiſe the Man of Nature, whom 
we have conſidered hitherto, as the work 
of God, and whom we look upon yet 
as having neither Original nor Principal 
well underſtood by us. 
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: Wherein are made particular Re- 


fleftions upon Man, and wherein ts 
attempted the Diſcovery of his Nae 
tare, his Perfettions and his End, 
to find ſome Comfort for that we 
have diſcover'd of his Baſeneſs and 
Mifery. 


vw E look upon as a Fantaſm eyery 
Body wherein is found a preſence 
of Underſtanding, or . Characters of In- 
telligence, when, for other reaſons, we 
are perſuaded, that it ought to have none. 
This is that preſents it ſelf to. our Con- 


_ fideration for in fine, this Man whom I 


ice before me, and who talks to me, is 
but originally a Portion of Matter, and 
why in this Portion of Matter ſhould there 
be any thing that ſtould Think, that 
ſhould Doubt, or that ſhould Reaſon with 
me? Is it becauſe this Body has certain 
Organs, a Head, Feet, a Brain, a Heart, 
Nerves, @©c. but there is no relation be- 
tween theſeCorporeal parts and the Intel- 


. Iigence. Is it becauſe this Corporeal Mz- 


chine is filld with blood, which does 
C 2 therein 
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therein what water does in a Mill: that is _ 


to ſay, whichſets all the Engines a mo- 
ving ? if a Mill were poſſeſs'd by Intelli- 
gence, it would begin to be a Fantaſm in 
this regard; for it would be capable of 
thought, which has no relation to the 
Strufture of its parts- May-it be ſaid 
that this —_y comes from the Spi- 
rits, that is to 


til, which are the moſt capable of AQti- 
on, becauſe they move with the greateſt 
Swiftneſs ? But what ſignifies the Small- 
nefs of Parts, or the Swiftneſs of Moti- 
on, fot to prodnce Intelligence ? which 
has no more Correſpondence with great 
Bodies than ſmal}, nor with ſwift Moti- 
ons than with thoſe that are flow ? Sup. 
poſe, if yon pleaſe, that all the Nerves 
whichare filled with theſe Spirits, ſhould 
abutt upon the pineal Glandules, and 
ſhould ſhake it a thouſand ways by their 
motions, and that ſo it ſhould receive the 
motion of all the objects that touch the 
Body,in what manner ſoever.l ſee nothing 
in this but a great number of lines, which 
terminate in one Centre, or Cords whoſe 
trembling anſwer the ſame place; I fee 
Parts of matter link'd and depending one 
gpon another. And is it this that 
' 


y, from thoſe parts of 
the Blood which are moſt fine and ſub- - 
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| call Thought ? That which encreaſes 


our ſurpriſe is, that we are well enough 
acquainted with Matter to perſuade our 
ſelves, that it puts on no new form whilſt 


it is in repoſe, and that its only way to 


aQ, is motion, and that we have an Idea 
of Motion, and an Idea of Thought, 
which we need only compare for to ſee 
clearly that it is poflible, that Thought 


' ſhould ſpeak ſomething elſe than Motion, 


and that movement is not Thought. There 
are two farts of things, whereof there is 
an impoſlibility of proving; either things 
ſo falſe, that they cannot be ſuſtain'd by 
any Reaſon ; or things ſo evident, that 
they cannot be proved by a greater evis 
dence and it is amongſt the latter of 
theſe, that you muſt rank this.certainty ' 
that we have, that the paſſage of a Body 
from one place to another, is not thought. 
Certainty, as in the firſt of theſe no- 
tions, it is impoſlible for a thing to be 
and not to be, the whole is greater than 
its part, the Truth diſcovers it ſelf to 
my Underſtanding without Reaſoning, 
becauſe I perceive clearly the Agreement, 
or the Oppoſition which is between the 
terms. Soit is impoſſible that I ſhould 
have an Idea of Motion, and an Idea of 
wy Thought, without ſeeing diſtinctly 
| C 3 that 
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Men in the World; if they would; ſpeak 
fincerely, would. fay, that they. :in this 
reſpe&t;. had the ſame. perception of 
things. | with us 3. and they ſee clearly, 
that 2 motion of a little Body, how lit- 
tle ſoever it may be, and how quick ſoe- 
ver it may move, is not a doubt, and 
that a part of Matter can never attain to 
doubting or thinking, becauſe it goes 
from . hence thither, and that its parts 
are ſcattered, or gathered together. It 
muſt be . noted in the ſecond place, that 
Men perceive more diſtin&ly the diffe- 
rence which is between the nature of 
Motion and the nature of Thought, ac- 
cording as they have accuſtom'd them- 
ſelves to renounce the prejudices of Senſe, 


and to put in order the confuſion of their ' 


Thoughts, and to have Things and Idea's 
diſtin; and in fine, the ſame eloigment 
which we find between Motion in gene- 
ral, and thought in general 3 we find it 
likewiſe between the kinds of Thought 
and thoſe of Motion. Let Anatomy {et 
in order the parts of my Body, and make 
me admire the Structure ; let Chymiſtry 
find the Salts and the volatile Spirits in 
the Blocd which flide in this Machine ; 
let Phyſick ſearch diligently what it is 
that 
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- that ſpoils or re-eſtabliſhes its Engines 3 


let. them explain to us: the manner by 
which our. Nouriſhment becomes liquid 
by Concaction, how the Chyle refines it, 


: ftrains it, , how it enters into our Veins, 


the Blood ferments, circulates and flides 
through all, how the Spirits act -the 


- Nerves, and all this does but canfirm this 


Principle 3 hecaulſe every thing that ex- 
plains to me the Motions, the maſt par- 
ticular and circumſtantial of the Engines 
of my Body, does but ſet me at diſtance 
from the Idea of Thought; I may look 
upan theſe Bodies. which ſurround me 
ammated by this Spirit, or I know not 
which ſarpriſes me 3; I may look upon 
them as Fantaſms : But a Fanrafm is no- 


' thing real, and is compoſed altogether 


of appearances z and I cannat doubt but 
Man muſt be ſomething by the experience 
that I make of my own proper Exi- 
ſtence. I cannot ſay why I think in this 
Body this moment, not- with all theſe 
Organs which do nothing eſſentially ta 
'Thought, nor have any natural relation 
to it, but nevertheleſs I know very well 
That I think.,and this isa Truth"of Senſe 1 
let us abandon this Principle, which is, it 
may be, as profitable in the Search after 
the Springs of Morality,as in the Diſcuſſion 
of natural Truths, C 4 If 
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If I think without the motion of Bo- _. 
dy be my Thought,or make my Thought, 
I conceive diſtintly , that all that 
is within me, is not Corporeal ; that 
there is a Being in this Compoſition, 
which does not depend on the Body, can 
ſubfiſt without the Body ; that there is 
no neceſſity that my Spirit ſhould be : 
ſwallowed up in the ruins of this mate- :; 
rial Being, which will periſh ſuddainly, 
I conceive then hence, ſome hopes to - 
find a remedy unto all thoſe Miſeries *: 
which | had thought not to ſuffer. It is . 
not neceſſary that | ſhould have recourſe -. 
ro ſenſeleſs Dreams of Vanity which ſe- -.* 
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duce me, for to ſave me from the gene. ® 


ral Shipwrack of all Corporeal things,to 
which I ſee my ſelf expos'd. The na- 
ture of my Spitit ſtrengthens me in ſome 
reſpe&t, and begins to give me an inter- 
view of ſomething in my ſelf, which may 
very well, being above the nature of 
theſe Corporeal things, be above their 
Condition and their Deſtiny. 

This Refleftion makes me conſider 
Man with more attention, and nor being 
fatisfied with this interview of his Na- 
ture, I ſeek to know his Perfections. 

I ſhall not ſtop on this occaſion, at any 
of his Corporeal Qualities, which _ 
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; be uſeleſs to me in my Search, becauſel 
"= think to diſcover nothing but what pe- 


riſhes not. | obſerve very well, that there 


7 js a ſtrait dependance between that which 

2 thinks, and that which is extended in me. 
7 But after what I have diſcovered of the 
-* Nature of the one and the other, which 


+ # itis notneceſlary toenlarge on here, me- 
#7 thinks-[ might ſuppoſe that there 1s not a 


= Natural Dependance, but an Union of 
+. Inſtitution, made by a Being more Wiſe 
-and Powerful than], who without con- 


ſulting me hath affix that which | am ſen- 


. ſible which thinks, unto that which I ſee, 
* which:-i1s material of one ſort, that the 


_ 


RF 


Motions of this Body are the occaſion 
which give birth to the Thoughts of this 
Spirit z and I ought to believe likewiſe, 
that thoſe who take away the Scaffolds, 


would not deſtroy by that the Building. 


Death in taking away the occaſion of 
Thought, would not deſtroy the Founda- 
tion and the Reality. 

Theſe Thoughts generally ſpeaking fall 
under three Heads, which are the Senſes, 
the Thoughts, and the Sentiments of the 
Heart. Both the one and the other give 
me a great Idea of Man, and ſhew his 
Dignity. I grant that the Senſes, accord- 


0g to the School Terms, which are the 


F unctions 
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FunCtions of the Sight, the Hearing, the 
Smelling, the Taſting, and the Feching, 
appear unto us to.be common with the -. 
Beaſts, which ſeems to abate very muck 
of their Dignity :: but let Bet us paſz ' 
cur ſentence an. the iaward condictian of 
Beaſts which is unkgown to us; for ay 
bottom the Opinion of thaſe who have 
made them, has not been well refuted. - 
If the Beaſts reſemble Man, certain Anto- 
mata's invented by the Wit of Man, have 
likewife their apparent Conformity with 
ns; yet nevertheleſs there is no Compa- 
riſon to be made between the grand Ar- 
chite&t who has made the firſt, and him 
that has made the athers. I know not if 
there be a Man in the World fo bold, 
who durſt to ſay, that God by his infi- 
nite Wiſdom, might not make, if he 
pleaſed, an Automata, which without 
having any Knowledge, might perfectly 
imitate thoſe things that bave : Why 
ſhould that be denied to God, ſince it 
ſcarcely exceeds the Power of Man; and 
if they do agree that the Wiſdom of 
God could make it, how can they afficm 
that God has not done it ? In truth } can- 
not decide whence is the greateſt difficul- 
ty, whether in the Syſtem of thote wha 
explain the inſtin&t of Beaſts by a Me- 
7 chanical 
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: chanical motion 3 or in the Opinion of 


thoſe who attribute is to Senſe, or in 


that of thoſe who add Knowledge there- 


to: but I know this very well, that if 


- Prejudice be againſt the firſt Opinion, 


Reaſon declares very much againſt the 


"others. For as to Senſe it is certain that 


it is not ſufficient for to explain the aCti- 


.onsof Animals. For Example, it is not 


enough that a Swallow has ſeen ſlime up- 
on ihe fide of a River, and elſewhere 
Straw, little Twiggs, Hair, and Moſs, 
and all thoſe little Materials, of which 
the Houſe ſhe afterwards builds is Com- 
poſed ; it muſt, beſides that, have an 
Intelligence either within or withour it, 


" which knew the agreement that might be 


between all theſethings, and which judg- 
ed thar the ſlime ſhould be like Mortar 
ſor to unite the Twiggs and build a Wall, 
that theſe Hairs ſhould ſerve to enter- 


- tain the heat of the Cover, that the Neſt 


ſhould be cover'd, that the Figure of 
the Neſt ſhould be oval, for to concen- 
ter the heat, that it was neceſlary that its 
overture ſhould be proportioned to the 
Body of the Bird, who is both Hoſt and 
Builder ; that it ſhould not be too low, 
or too near the ground, for fear of being 


- within the reach of Creatures which 


might 
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might either Kill or devour its young 


Ones, 

There is no more fatisfaCtion in calling 
Reaſonto the aſſiſtance of Senſe, and in 
attributing that ro Beaſts: put, if you 
pleaſe, the Intelligence of a Man into a 
Swallow juſt hatch'd, you do not make 


him thereby in a condition to do all that ' 
which his infſtin& carries him to. For - 


this Intelligence will never draw thoſe 
conſequences from Principles which are 
unknown toit. Whois it has learnt the 
Swallow the Rules of Architecture? 
How comes it that amongſt the Birds of 
this kind, the one is no more ignorant 
than the other, and that thoſe which 
were bred this year, and have learnt no- 
thing of their Father and Mother, who 
were dead ſo ſoon as they were hatch'd, 
fail nor of building their Neſts with the 
ſame juſtneſs and ſymmetry ? Why on the 
other Hand, do Men deceive themſelves 
too often in what they do by their own 
proper Knowledge, and that Beaſts de- 
ceive themſelves never in what Nature 
ſets them at work on; unleſs becauſe Men 
guide themſelves by their own Reaſon, 
and that Beaſts a& by a ſtrange Reaſon, 
more perfeCt than that of Man; a Know- 
ledge as that of Mao, which is at 
C- 


ng 
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© degrees, would not be ſufficient unto a 


Swallow.You muſt ſuppoſeEnthuſiaſm & 


Inſpiration. You would not, it may be, 


be at the loſs that commonly Men are on 


{this account, if you'd conſider that the 
* Mechanichal motions have a greater ſhare 
* than either the Senſe or the Reaſon, in 


theſe Actions, which are common to us 


'*with Beaſts. For Example, when you 


eat, it is impoſſible you ſhould explain 
the impreflion which the Meats make 
upon your Imagination, without conſi- 
dering firſt, thoſe they make upon your 
Body 3 and although you were uſed to 
think only of that, you ought to ac- 
knowledge that there muſt be a motion of 
the Air which ſhould move the Optick 
Nerve for to make you ſee, and that of 
the Smelling to make you: ſmel), and 
which receiving a certain impreſſion of 
your Brain, repreſents to you the plea- 
ſure which you have already had: butin 
vain will your Imagination be ticled by 
the Idea of the pleaſure youare about to 
taſte, unleſs you can cauſe your Hand to 
move, which ſhould carry this nouriſh- 
ment co your Mouth, call your Reaſon 
tothe aſſiſtance uf your Senſe, that is as 
ignorant as the other, which way the 
Animal Spirits which are to flide into 
the 
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knows neither where thoſe Spirits are, 
nor through what Nerves they ought tq 
run, and nevertheleſs this motion is made 


with that meaſure and juſtne(s, which is 


neceſſary for to obey both Senſe and Rex 


SZ 
Fed 
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the Hand to make it act, are to take, it. 


[+ 


ſon. The Knowledge Commands, but: 4 


Executes nothing, and | find here beſide 
the Intelligence of Man, .an Intelligence 


without, or abroad, a Reaſon of an As 


romata, which muſt neceſſarily be con 
founded with the Wiſdom and Intelli 
gence of the Great Worker who forni( 
us. And why ſhould the inſtinct of Beaſh 
have any other Principle, but le 
them attribute it to a Mechanical motion, 
or to a ſtrange impulſe, or to any Spirit 
of an inferior order to ours , which 
may animate the Beaſts; but *tis no mat 
ter, what we have to ſay upon this Sub- 
jeCt, is reducible to two things very in 
conteſtable. 

The firſt is, That the State of Beaſt 
is ſomething moſt obſcure and moſt us 
known. The ſecond, That ſince we art 


ignorant of it,it ought not to make us re: 


jeCt thoſe things which we know diſtin 
ly ; that if it were permitted us here to 
ſhock the moſt rooted prejudices in the 
Mindof Man, and if they would ng 
the 
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| + |} theconfiderations which would appeaſe,it 


may be too much abſtracted in favour of 
'the importance of the matter, and like- 
;wiſe the advantage of this ſort of Know- 


ledge, we would apply our ſelves one 
' moment to ſeek, why Nature has affix'd 
. }our Sentiments to exterior Objects. The 
*firſt Reaſon that we find then, is that the 
*way of Sentiment which affixes our pro» 
7per perceptions unto Objects, is much 


ſhorter for us to make uſe of, than the 
way of diſtin& Ideas and Intelligence. 
Reaſon might, it may be, free the op- 
poſition which there is between Water 
and Fire; but Nature in affixing its Sen- 
timents to theſe two ObjeCts, finds much 
ſooner that difference, and is much more 
Ktruck with it. 

I add, that this way of Sentiment 
which our Soul fixes on that which is the 
©ccaſion of it, is more ſure than that of 
Intelligence : For the latter may deceive 
it ſelf, and is often deceived ; whereas 
the way of Sentiment which always de- 
ceives in appearance, never deceives in 


_ effet;z we may likewiſe boldly ſay, that 


it is the means which the Wiſdom of 
the Creator has imploy'd for to ſecure 
vs from a thouſand Errors, which would 
be very lamentable ro us. Our Intelli- 
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gence not aCting readily enough, for ty © 
be able in an inſtant ta diſcern the Oh.” * 


jets one from another, by their proper 
Charatters. We ſhould find our ſelves 
in a neceſſity of confounding them per. 
petually, if Nature had not found a ve. 
ry wiſe and ſhort way, to make us rea. 


OT 


dily diſtinguiſh them, in cloathing them / 


with our own Sentiments. 


That which permits us not to doubt - 


hereof, is, that Nature affixes our Senti- 
ments more or leſs to the Objects, accor- 
ding as there is more or leſs danger, if 
we bedeceiv'd in taking the one for the 


other. And ſo ſhe has affixt no pain toa ' 


Needle which pricks me, becauſe there 
is not much danger that | ſhould be mi- 
ſtaken, in believing that this pain is 
cauſed by any other thing : but ſhe has 
affixt in ſome ſort, pain unto Fire, in 
making me conceive in this Element a 
ſort of ſharp and ſmarting heat,like unto 
that whichl1 feel, and which nevertheleſs 
is not in it 3 and nevertheleſs that which 
cauſes the pain that I feel, when I ap- 
proach too near, it is but a ColleCtion of 
inviſible Needles which enter into my 
Fleſh: but thereis a Senſe which tells me, 
that it is the viſible Needle which cauſes 
my pain, 1 have notice thereof by my 
Sight; 
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A Sight; and that ſo ic is not neceſlary to 


affix pain to this object, to make me 
| know it in the relation-ir has to me; 


; whereas thoſe penetrating and ſubtil 
+ Needles which are in the Fire, not being 
- perceptible to the Sight, I ſhould nor 
+ ſhun them, nor guard my ſelf againſt 
: them, not knowing. whence they were, if 
-: Nature had not affixt the Sentiment ct 


pain they give me. | 

-. By the ſame Reaſon Nature ſhould af- 
fix theOdor unto the OdoriferousObjects, 
although this ſcent be in us, and not in 
them ; ſince being agreeable or unplea- 


fant, it incloſes a Senſe of Grief or Plea- 


ſure, the which Senſe exiſts never but in 


- our Souls. You will tell me, that in O- 
.dor there are two things, the Senſe and 
;the Principle which produces it, and that 


It is this, and not that which is in the O- 


..doriferous Objet. That is true; but 


take care that it is the Odor which your 
imagination affixes naturally to the Ob- 
ject which is the occaſion, You fanlie, 
chat there is an agreeable Odor in the 
Roſe, that you ſmell it, that it enters in- 


: to your Soul; nevertheleſs this agreea- 


ble Scent was never but in you, as that 
which cauſed it cannot but be out, of your 


Soul, | | 
D Me- 
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Methinks this Truth appears more ſe} 
ſible upon the account of Hearing, tha 
that of Smelling. 


When 1 hear the clear and argutin : 


ſound of a Bell, I believe that it is with * 
out me 3 and nevertheleſs, it 1s very cer: 
tain, that it exiſts not but in my Soul; 
for this argutive ſound is an agrecabk 
ſound ; that is to ſay, aCtually agreeabk - 
as this incloſeth aCtually a ſenſe of Plex 
fure ; a ſenſe of Pleaſure 1s in our Soul 
2nd not without vs; and in effeQt Reaſa 
tells us, that there are in this ſound twi 
things, the agitation of the Air by th 
Bell, with the moving of a certain Nern 
or Organ of the Hearing, by this mo 
ved Air: And in the ſecond place, 1 

Senſe, which is that clear and argutivi 
ſound. The Intelligence which Reaſor 
affixes to the Motion of the Bel), is the 
agiration of the Air; but it conceive: 
that the Senſe is affixt unto our Soul : but 
the Senſe ſucceeds better in the intention 
which Nature has of Chara@erizing the 
exterior Objects, for ir has affixt the 
Senſe it ſelf to the motion of the Bell, 
ſo that it ſeems to us, that the agreeable 
ſcurd is preciſely there, where the Bel 


agiratesthe Air. How elſe can you judge 


of the diffance that there is between it and 
you ! 


i 
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ſen you ? If Reaſon were to Calculate how 
much ſo many degrees of diſtance would 
_ weaken the agitation which cauſes the 
UT fund, and how much the Senſe is wea- 
It "$ened by the diſtance, it wonld never be 
Cel- gone ; and the beſt Geometrician in the 
ul; World conld not judge of the diſtance of 
bk -S Bell that ſoundeth. ; 
ID } If this agrees with the Tonch, with 
ler the Smell, and the Hearing ; why ſhould 
ou, the Sight be excepted out of this Rule ? 
10 Fhe affiſtance of the viſual Species which 
W the School of 4ri/torle has invented, for 
th to inſtruct us in whar manner the Soul 
TV fees the Objects which are diſtant from 
NO i Her, are ſo lictle reaſonable, or rather 
2 1 & ridiculous, that a Man ſhould be almoſt 
IV gne of the other World, for to amuſe 
10! himſelf to refute them, for theſe Ima- 
tht ges, if they have place upon the SubjeCt 
Ve! of viſible Objedts, have they place like- 
but wiſe upon the Subject of ſounds ; but 
10! gn image that ſhould preſent to me the 
the agitation of the Air, ſhould be the Image 
the of a particular motion, and nothing but 
ell, that; it ſhould not be a ſound, and much 
ble Jeſs aſweet and agreeable ſound. That 
3el if the Air agitated, were ſufficient to be 
Jge the occaſion of this prodigious variety 
and of ſounds: why might not a more ſab- 
u { I) 2 tits 
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tile Air be ſufficient to be the occaſion of 
a prodigious variety of colours ? For if 


the Senſe do enter eſſentially 'into the 
ſound, which cannot but be agreeable or 


dilagreeable to the Law : The Senſe en ; 
ters not leſs eſſentially into the colours 
that are agreeable or diſagreeable to the 
Sight. We muſt be very groſly deceived -* 


to imagine that the Sun, when it dazles 
our ſight, ſends toward us a ſingle Image, 
and that its brightneſs does not cloſe up 


the Sight. The Thought is more per. 


fe&t than the Sun; nevertheleſs it does 
not dazle us,and why ? Becauſe we knoy 
Thought by an Idea which repreſents it 
to as, without Sentiment, and that w: 
perceive the light of the Sun by a Sent: 
ment, and not by a ſimple Image of that 
Star, which permits us not to doubt, 
and cannot be diſagreed to, that ther: 
can be no Sentiment there, where ther: 
is more and leſs Sentiment, than in light 
there 1s more andleſs Sentiment; the light 
of a ſmall Wax Candle contains leſs Sent+ 
ment than that of a huge Flambeaux; that 
teſs than that of the Sun;z the light of the 
Sun leſs than that of Lightning. The 


Sentiment, they will tell you, is not in the 


light, but is cauſed by the light in oor 
Soul, I grant it z but I likewiſe main- 
tar, 
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. Knowing ones Self. 37 
* tain, that our Souls naturally affixes this 
rif' Sentiment unto the ſmall Wax Candle, 
the to a Flambeaux, to the Sun, and to 
or Lightning. That whichproves It, viz. 
el- that it is pleaſed with the Candle, it re- 
urs ;joyces with the Flambeaux, it is dazled 
the *.,with the Sun, and jt is frightned with 
red '* Lightning ; not only by the reflection ir 
les *makes upon all things 3; but by the firſt 
ge, Sentiment it has thereof. 
up On the other Hand, the Hypotheſis of 
er- Viſual Images doth not deſtroy our Sy- 
oes ſtem : For whenyou ſhall ſuppoſe that we 
own ſee the Objefts whichare at diſtance from 
3 it us by the Images which they ſend us, 
we thatdoth not hinder our Soul from be- 
ti lieving it fees the Objects immediately. 
nat . Nature doth not tell us that we ſee the 
bt, Earth by an Image which ariſesto us from 
2re the Earth : but we ſee it without paint- 
re ing, and immediate; ſo that ſhould you 
711 not grant that Nature doth affix our Sen- 
1h timents to exterior Objects, you muſt 
ti grant ſhe has there fixt at leaſt her Ideas 
1a and Repreſentations z which will work 
he the ſame effeCt for us. 
he But it would be in vain to conteſt a 
he thing that one might demonſtrate to be 
o Poſſible, that it is neceſſary, and that ir 
n- is aCtually .For to ſhow that it is poſlible, 
D 3 we 
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we need but call- to. mind here what we. © 
bave ſaid to juſtifie our other Sentiment, 
For ſuppoſing that the light is aSentimen, | 


and that colours are but a Light modified 
by. the different manners of Bodies which 


is meets, who ſees not, that the ſane :; 
judgment ought to be made of it as 
ſounds? I ſay, that it is neceſſarily ſa; 


For if we ſee by viſible Images, how ca 
we judge of the diſtance of viſible Ob, 
jets ? One mult reaſon for to know hoy 
much a viſible Species loſes of its Being, 
1n being removed a League or two from 
us. And where ſhall we then by 
when we can judge only by the 
diſtance of the Obje&t. - Whereas Na 
ture affixing our Senſe to the Objects, 
which are the colours or the light, we 
no ſooner perceive the Object, but we 
perceive the diſtance by the ſame Senſe, 
which diverſifies it ſelf according to that 
diſtance. But why to be blind againſt mat- 
ter of fa&t ? The colours in the Celeſtial 
Bow are colours: We ſee them truly, for 
It cannot be ſaid of us, that we are Viſio- 
naries, whilſt we ſay that we ſee them, 
We may ſay the ſame thing of thoſe 
which we perceive in a Priſm of Glaſs, 
which changeth colour as often as we 
turn it, All the World agrees neverthe- 


leſs' - 
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- Jeſs that theſe colours are not affixt to 


the. Object, What other thing then can 
theſe colours be which wereally ſee, yer 
are not real z bur the Sentiments of the 
Soul, which our Soul affixes. to certain 
Objetts where they are not truly ; and 


what difference do you think is there be- 
' tween the colours of the Heavenly Bow 


and the other, unleſ; the matter which is 
the occaſion of the firſt being leſs con- 
ſtant, leſs durable in its ſtate than the 
other. Which is ſo true, that it might 
be boldly affirmed, that if that Lumi- 
nous Dew which ſhows thoſe colours in 
the Rain-bow, were likewiſe as duta- 
ble as the verdure of our Fields, the cc- 
Jours of the Flowers which are in our 
Gardens, would not appear to us more 
real than the colours of the Rain-bow. 
This Principle 1s, it may be, more impar- 
tant than may be imagined towards the 
Knowledge of onesſelf ; but 1 muſt nor 
puſh the Diſcuſſion roo far. 

The moſt viſible PerfeCtions of the 
World do fabliſt but by the Light, the 
Senſe, the Colours, the Odours, and 
the Savoursz which are, to ſpeak 
truly, the Sentiments of our Spirits : fo 
that it happens, we thinking to admire 
the Beauty of the Heavens, the Splen- 
D 4. dour 
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dour of the Stars, the ſhining Glory of 
Meteors, the delicious Fruits' of 'the . 
Earth, the Spices of Arabia, &c. That | 
which we admire is more in our ſelves 
than in the apparent Object of our Ad 
miration, | 
And that is ſo great a CharaCter, that 
I dare boldly advance, That Man is lit. 
tle leſs the Image of God by the Know. 
ledge of Senſe, than by that of Reaſon, 
ſince dwelling in one Corner of the 
World, he ſtretches himſelf all over the 
Univerſe ; =_ that all the Beauties and 
Perfe&tions of the viſible World ſpring 
in a manner from his Judgment : an Ad. 
vantage | ſo © conſiderable, that for fear 
leſt Men 'ſhoold take an Occaſion to 
confound bimſelf with the Divinity, and 
leſt he ſhould be idolized by his Selt- 
Love, the Author of Nature would have 
him covered under ſome low Conformi. 
ties, which be ſeems'to have with Beaſts, 
and under the Prejudices and the con- 
fus'd Idea's of Infancy, which makes him 
confound his Sentiments with the things 
about him: and in fine, that he ſhould 
be wrap'd up in the Ruines of his Body 
by the Deſtruttion of the Organs of his 
Senſation, | | 


And 
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And from hence might be drawn di- 


.vers important Concluſions, if | were 
- not to haſten to paſs to other Diſcove- 
' ries. Firſt, By this may be ſeen how 
* much they deceive themſelves that reject 


with ſo much diſdain the Thought which 


' they had, That the World had been 


made for Man. For certainly it is much 
more ſurprizing ſtill, to ſee that what- 
ever is moſt fine and perfect in the 
World, ſprings from the: Foundation of 
our own Nature, and is not different 
from our ſelves. It might be inferr'd 
in the ſecond place, that the Good or 
Miſery of Man is not in the Power of 
this Maſs of corporal Things, which 
ſurround him, which of themſelves are 
incapable of doing him either good or 
harm 3 bur in the Power of the Supream 
Being, who would affix our Joy or Grief 
to things at that diſtance from our Na- 


ture and Perfection, that the Character 


and Seal of our Dependance might be 
upon him. It 1s eaſe to ſee by this, 
in the third place, That the Alarm that 
we have taken at the Revolutions of 
time, which triumphs over all things, 
and by which we expect to be hurried 
away, was but ill grounded. For we 
ſee very well, that Time conſumes botk 
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our Bodies, and thoſe about us :. but we' 


ſee not, that it carries away the Foun- 
dation of our Thought, that Spirit which 
animates our Body, and which ſeems 
likewiſe ( as | may ſay) to be the ge- 
neral Soul of all that we ſee. 


with us, when Death has deſtroy'd the 
Organs by which he had Commerce with 
others : bur is it. not true, that it is ſuf. 
ficient to conceive the DeſtruCtions of 
thoſe Organs, without ſuppoſing any 
thing elſe for to conceive the Cellition 
of this Commerce. Certainly we ſhould 
be very much miſtaken, if we ſhould 
imagine that the Organs of our Bodies 
had been neceſſary to form the Subſtance 
of our Spirit 3 and to the end that a 
thing ſhould be capable of Thinking, it 
ſhould have Eyes, Ears, a Mouth, Brains, 
&c. Theſe Parts were' not neceſlary for 
to make us Think ; but to form the ex- 
change of Thoughts which 1s between 
Men, and to eſtabliſh Commerce : And 
it was afterwards neceſlary to afhx cer- 
tain Sentiments to the motions of our 
Bodies, for to inform us of that which 
might deſtroy and preſerve the latter. 
So that one may fay, that reaſonable 
Society is the End of the Corporal Life, 

as 


It is true” . 
we ſee not the ſame Man who diſcours'd | 
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'? 2s the Preſervation of this Life is the 


End of the greateſt part of our Senſati» 
ons. When then this Life expires, that 


ſays, that the Divine Providence would 
; not that we ſhould have any longer Con- 
-/ ference with Men, that we ſhould either 


ſee or diſcourſe with them, or that they 
ſhould ſee or diſcourſe with us. Death 


: makes us ceaſe living with others ; but 
* | it makes us not ceaſe living in effect, 


We think no longer by the occaſion of 
certain Organs and certain Bodies, with 
which it is no longer neceſlary we ſhould 


: have any relation ; but we think always, 


becauſe they were neither theſe Bodies, 

nor theſe Organs, that made us think. 
We may ſee by this, in the fourth 

place, That nothing is more falſe than 


* the ordioary Prejudice of Men, who ima- 


gine that they know their Bodies, and 
that they know not their Spirits :. for it 
may be ſaid, by an Inverſion of their 
Thought, that they know their Spirits, 
and that they know not fo well their 
Bodies. 

What they call Metaphyſical ard con- 
fuſed ldea's, are often Icdea's very di- 
ſtint ; and what they call Knowledge, 
Experience, and Sentiment, (take Care) 
2re often confuſed Idea's. For the firſt 
thing 
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thing they do, is to cloth corporal things 
with Savours, Odours, Sounds, and 
Light, and other Sentiments, which are 
in them no more or leſs than the Pain 
is in the Soul, and not in the Needle 
which pricks us : and then the Pain 
which they fanſie they feel in an Arm 
that is loſt, is in the Soul which exiſt- 


eth; and not in the Arm which 1s no. 


more. Then when theſe exteriour 
things are once cloathed with our Proper 
Sentiments, Men who attribute more 
unto Sentiment than unto ſimple Know- 
ledge, becauſe Sentiment is more lively, 
and intereſles them more, are accuſtom- 
ed to preferr the Perception of theſe 
exteriour Things before the diſtin& 
Knowledge they might have. They call 
that Feeling and Touching z and that, ac- 
cording, to their way, is to Know di- 
finctly : bur according to our way, that 
is rather called Feeling than Knowing z 
and to Feel, 1s to Know confufedly. 
When they ſhall once have rendered 
to the Body that which belongs to the 
Body, and to the Soul that which be- 


Jongs thereto, they will know that there 


is nothing worſe grounded. than their 
Prejadice. 

We ſee here 2gain, in the fifth place, 
che 


hn 
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© the Error of thoſe who imagine that the 


World, which is the Maſs of Corrupti- 
ble Objects, is very near to us, aud that 


God is at a great diſtance from us. For 
to take the World for the Corporal Ob-+ 


jets, one may ſay that God is between 


'- Us and the World, becauſe that theſe 


Objects do not abſolutely contribute any 


- thing unto our Thoughts or Sentiments 


by the way of an efficient Cauſe, not be- 
ing of an Order noble enough for that ; 
that they are not purely but the Occaſi- 
on; and that it is the force of the Divine 


Inſtitution which cauſes us to have theſe 


Thoughts and Sentiments in the preſence 
of Objects; whether it be thought that 


* this Inſtitution determines the Virtue 


which God hath pur into our Spirits to 
act, or whether it be that it immediate- - 
ly produces our divers Sentiments 3 for 
we will not here enter into metaphy ical 
Examinations, which are good for no- 
thing: And it were to be wiſt'd, that 
for to avoid the furthering the Specula- 
tion in theie forts of things, we ſhould 
confider, that Men are nor ſimply deſfign- 


ed ro know the Truth ; but for to know 


profitable Truths, and that they ſhould 
let alone for a certain Faith that which 
1s of nv other ule than for to ſatisfie the 
Cur1- 
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Curioſities of their Wits. And certainly - 
when 1 conſider that God, without chan. 
ging any thing in this World, either in 
my Body or my Soul, could, if it had : 
pleaſed him, by a free Inſtitution of his -/ 
Wiſdom, have affix'd Pain unto all the *: 
Corporal Objefts unto which it hath _ 
pleaſed him to have affix'd Pleaſure, be. 
cauſe theſe ObjeCfts in themſelves have 
as lirtle relation with the one as with the 
other : So that Man, inſtead of loving 
himſelf by the Motives of the Pleaſure 
which is occaſionally affix*d unto ſo ma- 
ny different Bodies which ſurround him; 
he would hate himſelf by the Motives of 
Pain which God had afhx'd in that caſe 
to theſe ſame ObjeRts; and would find 
in a neceſlity of living, a greater Deſpair 
than Men ordinarily find 1n a neceflity of 
dying. | want no greater proof for to 
comprehend the Bounty and Wiſdom of 
God. 

Bur this is not a place for to lengthen 
our Conſiderations in, becauſe we do 
but touch npon them wherein they are 
capable of informing us of the PerfeCti- 
ons of Man. 

We will not ſtop upon the Imagina- * 
tion, which is but, properly ſpeaking, 
an Amalſs of weakned Senſations, =_ 
abſiſt 
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y  ſabſiſ ſtill in our Soul by reaſon of the 
Marks which exteriour Objects have left 
in our Brain; an Amaſls, I ſay, of Senſfa- 
* tions, which the Soul puts in order, 
-Z and which ſhe makes uſe of afterwards 
* for to repreſent other Objects to her 
ſelf. 

But we cannot enough admire this In- 
'telligence of Man, which reCtifies his 
Senſe, which correCts his Imagination, 
Purifies and enlarges the Perception born 
- the Occaſion of Bodies, which unites 
ſeveral Idea's in the Judgment which it 
forms of Things, and ſeveral Judgments 
in the Reaſoning, which weighs, com- 
Pares, examines, ſearches, and by rela- 
tion which (he finds between Things, 
makes the Dependance of Arts, of Sci- 
ences, of Governments, and produces all 
the Marvels of reaſonable Society. 

is it not extravagant to ſay, that this 
Intelligence has for its Principle the Mo- 
tion of Nature, and that it is but an ar- 
-raigning of Atomes, which agitated in a 
certain manner, acquire another Sicuati- 
on ? Can it well be conceived, that an 
Atom, without going forth of the Body, 


_ > ſhould rua through the Earth and the 


. Heavens in a ooment ? Thar it ſhould 
go every where without moving in a 
more 
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more noble and admirable manner tha 
if it moved it ſelf? A portion of Matter 
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can it know others, and afterwards knoy-. 


it ſelf ? ACt upon it ſelf, relye not only 
upon it ſelf, but upon its manner of a. 
ing, anJ1 upon the manner of that man. 


ner, and upon the Reflexion which i : 


4 
2 


5, 
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makes in this manner ad infinitmm ? Is jt 
then true, that certain Atomes ſhut in|; 
know not what little Pipe, ſhould judgt' 


of the Place of the Univerſe, of the De 
fign of the World, and ſhould know th: 
Wiſdom of the Creator ? Is this on 
property of this Thinking motion, no 
only to make Atoms more, but to repre 
ſent that of the Celeſtial Bodies, an( 
that of the Spheres, which are only ir 


the Order of Things poſlible? Thek 


Atoms whoſe Shock is a T hought, hav: 


they this admirable virtue ofPower,whet 


they meet, not to ſtrike? But the genera 


Degree of being, or that of Subſtance, o-* 


the general Notion of Bodies, without 


ſhocking the individual in this Motion, - 


Thought which we call Preciſſan. Hs 
there never been heard of a Motion pro- 
perly call'd, without a Body's properly 
moving from one place to another ? a 


the Thought which paſles from what 


paſt, which is no more, to what's to 


Come, 
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 thafflcome, which is.vot yet; and goes from 
atte Nothing, which preceded our being, to 


know : 


- who dwells in a Cabbin wiſhes not for 


the Nothingoeſs which terminates the 


Hopes of the Incredulous. The Spirit of 


' Man is not only above the Condition of 


atterz but that which is admirable, ic 


; as a Species of Infinity in its Acts for 
It flies from ObjeCt to Object, and ir 
multiplies them to Infinity : it is never 
weary of Knowing : and although its 


PerfeCtions be in effeft bounded, becauſe 
& knows not all things, it is certain that 
its Excellency in ſome regard is without 
ms becauſe it may ſucceſſively know 
31 things. / 

'; As the Spirit of Man is never weary 
of Knowing, his Heart is never weary 
of Deſiring ; and ſuch as is the depth 


-of Knowledge, ſuch is the depth of de- 


Hiring within us. 
That Ambitious Prince whoſe Heart 


. was greater than the Univerſe, of which 


he was Maſter, had not at the bottom 
more-vaſlt and elevated Sentiments than 


"Thoſe which lie hid in the ſecret Diſpo- 


ſition of each of ns; and the Heart of 
a Hero is not different from that of o- 
"ther Men: It depends bur upon Proſpe- 
'rity-and great Occaſions, that the Man 
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new Worlds to Conquer. When 2 Ma. 


is in Poverty,- he makes Vows only fo 


what is neceſſary : when he has what). 


neceſſary for Nature, he requires what 


is neceflary to his Condition. Is he ar. 
rived at that ſtate? he ſeeks that whic' 
may ſatisfie his Cupidity. Has he ob. 
tained all that which his Heart can ſeen 


to deſire? he forms, contrary to Res 
fon, new Deſires ſtill. Behold thek 
Maſters of the World! who after hs 
ving elevated themſelves above other 
Men, wiſh for the Condition of Beaſts; 
which they may ceaſe from acquiri 

but cannot ceaſe from deſiring. Such 

the Excellency of Man, that it appear 
even in his moft ſhameful Irregularities: 
for do not imagine that this infatiabh 


- 
$53 


Avidity of our Hearts had its firſt Source” 
from our Corruption. Thoſe Men are ©” 
blameable who apply themſelves with 


too much Paſſion to the ſearch of the. 


Goods of this World : but they have 
reaſon not to be content wich finite 


Goods, they who are deſigned for the 


poſſeſſion of the Sovereign Good. 
And thus it muſt be; for we ſee that 


in Nature every thing 1s contented with 


the Goods which are due to its Species. 


The Fiſh content themſelves in the Wa- 
ter 


: Knowing ones Self. 5k 
* ter wherb they ſwim 3 the Birds are ſa- 
it". tisfied to fly in the Air; the Beafts of 
har) - the Field have no mare to deſire when 
"a > they have faund Graſs, which ſeryes cheat 
for Nouriſhment, And whence cames if 
then, that Man js fa liryle (atisfied with 
<> © theſe temporal Advantages, if it be true 
& that they aught to ferm all his portign ? 
Res Should one believe that the Wiſdom of 
heh * the Greator ſhopld have fail'd precilely 
in thjz? Nid is not, well know, eicher 
tha the Nature of the Goods of the World 
fts; incapable af ſatisfyipg us, or the Naturs 
ry , of oyr Hearts jneapable of hejog ſatis- 
i | fied? or rather, Is jr got knawing the 
can Gods of the World, our Hearts, and 
ies! the natural Diſproportion which is be- 
abk tween them, Ged bas form'd things in 
arce * that Qrder, becauſe he reſerved oyr 
ae © Souls to himſelf, for to repleniſh them 
vith * himſelf, for to ſativfie them, and for tq 
the * anſwer by his Excellepcies and by his 
ave infinite Beatirude, unto the infinite Suc- 
nite  ceflion of aur Thoughts and aur Deſires ; 
thi © | or, if yau pleaſe, Vo the infinite Search« 
- ings of a Spirit which ſearches to know 
that  2l] things, becauſe he is deſtined to know 
vith God, and to the infinite Avidity of 4 
16% Heart, which is ſatisfied with no parti- 
Vi-  eylar Good, becauſe it is deſtin'd for the 
ter E 2 Poſ- / 
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Poſſeſſion of a Sovereign Good, which 
incloſes all others. | 

The Nature, the PerfeCtions, and the 
End of a Man, form that which we call his 
natural Dignity : but all that turns up- 
on his eternal Duration. We ſhould 
draw but very ſmall Advantage from our 
being ſpiritual in our Eſſence, if this Idea 
did not include that of Immortality. But 


% 
” 


«* 


ic would be extravagant to imagine, that 


becauſe that which diſſolves periſhes, that 
which is incapable of Diſſolution ſhould 
periſh, What did I ſay ? What is ex- 
tended is not loſt, although it acquire 
another manner of being, and the Body 
of Man after Death to be Aſhes, or Fleſh, 
or Dirt, or Worms, or Vapour, or 


Duſt, does not ceaſe from being a Body. 


Death in its proper Idea is a DeſtruCtion 
or a Diſſolution of the Organs. If then 
Death annihilates not the Body, whoſe 
Parts it ſeparates, how ſhould it then 
annihilate that Spirit, that Intelligence ; 
which being netther Extent, nor Move- 
ment, nor Union of Parts, and not ha- 
ving evidently any natural Relation unto 
all theſe things ſuſceptible of Diſſolu- 
tion ! 

The PerfeAions of Man depend like- 
wiſe upon his Immortality, In vain 
ſhould 


ich = 


WES 
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ſhould we find a Species of Infinity in the 
Senſations of our Souls, infinitely varied 


3 according to the Diverſity of exteriour 
; things, which are the Occaſion of them; 


7 in our Imagination, capable of gathering 


* Images without number for to repreſenc 
> the Objects; in our Mind, which is ne- 


ver weary of Knowing, and in our 


: Hearts, which deſire without __ It ha- 


. ving been made but for a time, an 


being 
to remain but ſome Years, we might nor 
have had, but a number of Senſations 1i- 


| ited, nor have imagined byt for a cer- 


tain ſhort time, nor to have had a Suc- 
ceſſion of Thoughts proportionable. to 


the Brevity of our Lives; nor at laſt 


poſſeſs but a tranſitory and bounded Fe- 
licity ; for there is but one Succeſſion of 
infinite Durance, which does ſort this 
infinite Succeſſion of Sentiments, of 
Thoughts and Deſires, of which Man 
finds himſelf naturally capable. 

Let vs fay then what it is in the im- 
mortal Man that we find of Nature, the 
PerfeCtions, and the End of Man, which 
form his natural Dignity. 

AS the Nature and the PerfeCtions of 
Man have given us an Interview of his 
End, his End informs vs likewiſe what 
are his Duties and natural Obligations. 

E 3 Which 
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Which is that which we will confider id 
the following Chapter. 


TEL LEIT EET OO ME: FORE WE MATFIEFT. 


CHAP. WH. 


Wherein is endeavont'd to know Ma, | 
in confidering the Nature and the * 


Extent of his Duties. 


TN UR Duties flow from Nature, and. 


do not proceed only from Educes 
tion, as ſome have imagined : for to ju- 
ſtifie which, one need but ſuppoſe two 
Principles ; the firſt is, That we natu- 
rajiy love our ſelves, being ſenſible of 
Pleaſure, and hating Evil, defiring Good, 


4nd having a care of our Preſervation. . 


The ſecond, That with this Bent to SelF- 


love, Nature has given us a Reaſon tv. 


guide us. We love our ſelves naturally, 
it is a Truth of Senſe; we are capable 
of Reaſon, it is a Truth of Fatt. Na- 
ture prompts us to make ufe of Reaſoh 
for to dire this Love of our ſelves, 
that ſprings from the Principle of the 


latter in a manner alrogether neceſſary, -* 
it not being poſſible that we ſhould tru- 


ly 
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i by love our ſelves, without employing 


all our Lights in the fearch of what's 


pgreeable to us. 
Then fince Nature orders us to ſearch 


*Þfter our;Good, it follows, that it cau- 
Dot be ſaid, without an evident Contra- 
"Jiction, that a Man is naturally without 


: to and Law, We mult agree about 
Fhe eſſential Difference which there is 
tþetween the Moral Good, and Bad, 


| tecauſe the firſt conſiſts in following rhe 


- of reaſonable Nature, and the other 
violating it. This natural Law in 
general, may be divided into four others, 
hich are its particular Species 3. the 
4Law of Temperance, which makes us 
avoid Exceſſes and Debauches , which 
vin our Bodies, and prejudice our Soyls ; 


he Law of Juſtice, which makes us give 
ps Man his due, and do as we would 


done by ; the Law of Moderation, 
Ahich forbids us Revenge, knowing thar 
we cannot make ule thereof but at our 
Expence; and to reſpect in that the Righr 
.of God, that is to take care of - our 
ſelves ; and in ſhort, the Law of Benefi- 
cences Which obliges us to do Good to 
our Neighbours. 

Ic, s certain, that the Immortslity of 


- Man makes the Perfection and the Extent 
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of theſe four ſorts of Law. A Mai..yel 
who knows himſelf under the Idea of ax 
Immortal Being, would not make plex 
ſures his end, which the Author of Ns 
ture has affixt unto that which'isfor th # 
conſervation or the propagation of theBe 4% 
dy. We would not do wrong unto othen * 
if we did not only fear a return of inju 
ſtice in this Lifez but if beſides we-ſhoull.;# 
apprehend the doing our ſelves an eterni'Arc 
prejudice. HEwho is employed, as k © ;e 
ought to be, by his natural Dignity, x 
which raiſes him without Joubt extream - -© 
ly above the outrages he may receive, fa at 
from deſiring ſatisfaCtion at the expena ' 
of the Glory of God, will conceive wit *Ft 
difficulty and reſentment in what manna #1! 
ſoever he be treated. In'ſhort, if thi {4b 
natural and temporal Communion whici 3 f 
we have. with other Men in Society, **: 
can cauſe to ſpring any Benevolerice be + 
tween us, which increaſes according ty 
the degree of Temporal Commerce w:. ' 
have with them: What Motives of love 
and beneficence ſhould we not find in 
the Idea of the Eternal Society, which 
we muſt, or which we: may have with 
them ? So the Nature of Law is in Man: 
but the perfeCtion and extent of- that 
Law, is inthe Immortal Man. Asto = 
reſt, 
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lai-geſt, theſe four ſorts of Law form that 
a--23yvhich we call Natural Law, the which is 
ex he moſt Ancient, the moſt General, the 
Nz moſt Eſſential of all, and the Foundation 
if others. It is the moſt Ancient, be- 
Kcauſe the love of our ſelves precedes inus 
211 ſorts of Bents and Law. It isthe 
j6--moſt General, becauſe there has been ſe- 
ull-$veral Men, who have not heard talk of 
n'ZZreveal'd Right ; but there has been none 
k ,enter'd this World, ; without that Law 
ty, which carry'd them tothe ſearch of their 
n- own good. It is the moſt Eſſential, for 
a 4 is not here, neither the Law of the 
« {Few nor the Law of the Chriſtian ſimply, 
th *Ftis the Law of Man; it does not belong 
«& #ſimply to the Law, or to the Goſpel; 
« Z4but unto Nature in whatſoever State it 
4 ® finds it. In fine, it is the Foundation af 

7, tall others. 

e 3 Itis eaſe to ſee, if one conſiders, that 
04 all the other Laws are nothing elſe, than 
et. - the Law of Nature renewed and accom- 
« - modated unto the certain States wherein 
1 =. Men are. You find the natural Law in that 
, 
| 


* which God gave our firſt Parents. The 

; Legiſlator ſuppoſes there,that Man loves 

7 himſelf, becauſe his Law is founded upon 
3 Promiſesand Threatnings. He propoſes 
; tohim Good and Evil. He enlighrens 
him 
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him to know the one and the other, i 
engages him fo the Acknowledgmen whe 
which Nature it ſelf preſcribes us. Golfer 
requires a homage for ſo many favoun 
which he has afforded him, and thi. 
homage conſiſts in abſtaining from eat? 
ing the Fruit of oneonly Tree, - He pre 
ſcribes him the duty of his Preſfervatia} 
(in rhe day that thou eateſt thereof, thou 
ele the death; ) as: likewile the Law 0 
Juſtice. For what is there -more . jul 
chan to yield unto the Creator the Em#h 
pire of his Works, and not to make uſWi 
of his Creatures in ſpighc of him. Tha 
this is the Natural Law, accommodates 
ro the State wherein Adam found himſeliZyra 
then. 2A 

IeffeCt he could not as yet forbid hin: 
the nſe of Idols, which were unknown" 
to him, neither Blaſpheming the Name 81 
of the Lord, then when he did but be Fac 
gin for to bleſs him, nor for to reſt one? 
day in a week, he who was always to? 
reſt, nor the killing his Neighbour, who 73 


as yet had no exiſtence, nor committing 7 


2 I 
Adultery fince he had but one Woman; 0u 
nor robbing at a time wherein all things 7? 
appertain'd to him; nor for to bear falſe 7 
witneſs, then when he could not bear it, Yof 
unleſs againſt himſelf; nor for to covet, 10 
| becauſe 


; Knowing ones Sep. 59 
Secauſe all things ' were his own. But 
"Whett Men were multiplied upon the 
Berth, as they changed State, God from 
Ke to time traced back this natural 
i Haw, and gave it unto Men under ano- 
"Sher form, becauſe it was to be propor- 
+ Woned to the circumſtances wherein they 
Secre, Thereforeit muſt not be imagi- 
J, that whea it is ſaid that the Deca- 
>gve contains the Natural Law, ſhould 
De underſtood, that it contains any thing 
#Þlſc, than theſe ſimple and common Prin- 
"Qiples of the Natural Law, which ought 
Jo guide all Men. 1 grant that the Deca- 
Rogue is the Natural Law renew'd and 
ZJrac'd back to the Eyes of the Jſractites 3 
Pur it is certain likewiſe, thar ir is the 
Natural Law accommodated to the State 
1. Ivherein the 1/raclires then were. The 
x ruth whereof, theſe Remarks make 
»  Fmoſt evident. 
- The [fracliteshad been delivered from 
The Captivity of eE£rypr. Thatwas the 
Fealon the Legiſlator cloathed himſelf, as 
24 may ſo ſay, in this Bleſſing, for to in- 
Zauce them to the Obedience which they 
towed him. 1 am the Lord thy God, who 
Pwronght thee ont of the land of egypt, out 
, *of the Houſe of Bondage. Thon fpalt have 
, *w0 other, &c, One may plainly ſee thar 
| the 
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the motive has not the ſame force upon 
Hearts of Men who had not their (haJG 
in the deliverance. It would .be toi 
purpoſe, to ſay, that if - they had not;f 


their parts in the temporal deliverance; 
the //raelires ; that they have heen Spit 
tually delivered from the Egypt of i} 
The Myſtical Senſe is good in a fimp 
reaching deſigned for inſtruCtion, but it 
not of uſe ina Precept, -which doesHf 
quire an exaCt Obedience, nor concen 


£9, 
+5 


ly, the I/raclites being in a Deſart, whe. 


they could not drink but Water, nor «Rf 
but Manna, had no occaſion to be raug} 


is the ovly reaſon which can be given, wh oF 
the Legiſlator in the Decalogue has nd*F. 
forbid this ſort of Intemperance, whid'$ 
has always paſt for a very Capital Vice. # 


Thirdly, a 
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19 terms t09 exact, nor too proper 2 WW r« 
how many People are there, unto who 0 
God has certainly given -natural Law, 8 
unto others, who have never heard talk: b. 
the deliverance of the 1/raelires by t% 
Miniſtry of Moſes, and who by conk. _ 
quence could not therein find an Emble 
of their Spiritual Deliverance. Secon' © 


Ei Knowing ones Self. G61 
6h# hitdly, The Canaanites, who by their 
uldolatry, bad drawn down the anger of 
Gd, and ſuffer'd the puniſhment of their 
t:BWÞper fins, did nevertheleſs appear to 
«MWCurſed both outwardly and interpre- 
;{Wively, as they ſpeak in the School, by 
Me occaſion of the Crime of Cam who 
Wcovered his Father's ſhame, and was 
SWniſbed by this Prophetick MalediCtion, 
Which did preſage the ruine of the Poſte- 
"Fty of Canaan, the Off-ſpring of that 
+Wretch. It cannot be deny'd but that 
(the Decalogue does make a manifeſt Al- 
won in the fifth Precept conceived in 
theſe terms: Honour thy Father and thy 
*Wother, that thy days may be long in the 
{ Bend, which the Lord thy God giveth thee ;; 
'I&'is certain that by the Land is to be un- 
"@rſtood, not the Land of the Living in 
"gneral; but that Land which had been 
 Wven'to be divided among the 1/raelires, 
;Wbich is evident by this Expreſſion (the 
>@hich the Lord thy God giveth thee) and 
Kere is no doubr, but that the Senſe of 
We Law 1s, that they ſhouid ſhun the 
ATrime of Cam, which became dreadful 
-$o his Poſterity, and endeavour to ob- 
; Fain by an oppoſite Conduct, the Bleſ- 
"Bog of God, which might ſecure them 
Þ their Polleſſions, 

& Fourthly, 


= 
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Fourthly, It is certain that Nai thi 
teaches us to Conſecrate a part of og# fin; 
lives unto the Service of Gad ; for 6 x. ok 
we hold by him all the Moments of Qq 
Duration, both Acknowledgment » 3 V! 
Juſtice require that we ſhould pecia | i 
{ome of themito him, and likewiſe th V1! 
we ſhould have certain times, which y! Obie 
ſhould particularly Conſecrate unto Pyli Þ 

- + but to obſerve the ſeventh day i 1 Pre 
ther than another, and to extend the (OW 9re 
ſervations thereot even unto Reaſts, whit 
has arelation, no more with Nature, bh wÞ 
withthe preſent State of thatPeople; G 
would nor, that they ſhould loſe the Ml the 
mory of the Blefling of the Creation, it BY 
negleCting ta praftiſe a Feaſt, which £. 
had inſtituted with an intention to pe = fr 
petuate the Memory of that great oyeal cv! 

By all theſe Charatters it may be ſrl ble 
that the Law of the Decalogue doth nay 22 
differ from the natural Law in its fow# Vo 
dation andin its firſt Principles : but a jy 
Iy in this mapner, and in the exter 
which muſt be given it, for to proporti 7 
on itto the State, and occaſions of thi 
People of 1/rael; that is evident by ons! 
general Remark which may be made up# 
6a the Subject ; which is, that the grew; 
Motives, which do ſuſtain the —_—_ j 

thi 
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2 this Law in general, are Temporal Blef- 
E ſings and Curſings, which are the Mo- 
Z tives, which the Sovereign Legiſlator has 


F: 
4. 


pleaſed to wake uſe of to make himſelf 
'ZObey'd; he that could threaten Men 
'Z with Eternal Pains deſigned for the 
Þ wicked, and pronounce an 'Eternal and 
7 Happy Life to thoſe who ſhould obſerve 
#7 his Law, whence comes it that he ſup. 
*& preſſes theſe powerful Motives, theſe 
of greadful Objects, or at leaſt chat he lers 

| vs know them but in a confuſed manner, 

whilſt he takes all the force of his Pro+ 

miſes and of his Comminations, frony 
© the greatneſs of Corporal Goods and 
© Evils? Becauſe be proportioned his Law 
7 to the State in which the Children of 
== Ifral then were, the time being not yet 
= come of revealing clearly the Life and 
= bleſied Immortality in Jeſus Chriſt, who 
& amang other Characters of his Divine 
7 Yocation, ſhould have that of a clear and 
= abundant Revelation. 
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CH AP. IV. * f 


Wherein' we continue to make ſom _ 
Refletions upon the Decalogue, con. | b 
fidering it as the Expreſſion of the F] ſ 
Natural Law, accomodated to they E 
State of the Iſraelites. re 


. is of fo great 1mporeance, that N 
ſeems to contain it ſelf alone, Morality#. 
and Religion. It includes a Commani 
and a Forbidding. The Command is tt by 
tove God with all owr heart, with all os" Io 
ſtrength, and with all our mind What it w 
Forbid, is the having any other God be.” * 9 
fore the face of the Lord. 2 6 

For to comprehend well this Precept,. B 
one muſt mark in general,that a Man may Ic 
love another by Sentiment,or by Reaſon, . 
or in fine, by Sentiment and Reaſon both + ar 
together. That is called loving by Ser-' * he 
timent, to love a Man for the good which!” tj: 
he does one, or for the pleaſure which he” Bi 
gives one. That is called loving by: $« 
Reaſon, to love the PerfeCtion for the:® þj 
Perfection it ſelf. That is called loving al 
by Sentiment and Reaſon, to love any he 

| one 


Yb" E firſt Precept which it contains = 
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® one becauſe of the Merit and the Per- 
- feftions which he poſſeſſes;and becauſe of 
the good which he does, .or may do us. 
- _. The love. of Reaſon appears not at 
.\ ; bottom. different from eſteem, and it 
, 2; ſpeaks. no. more than an eſteem, which 
*'> interelſes its ſelf for the Object eſteem'd, 
'? which ſeeks todo it good, or which wi- 
=” ſhes it. We love in that manner the me- 
2; rit of a Stranger, at.a diſtance, and who 
Z has no relation with us; but as we will 
& ſee hereafter, it is not eaſie to find in- 
®. ſtances of this: | 
( We love on the contrary our ſelves, 
192 by Sentiment and not by Reaſon. The 
8"? love of our ſelves precedes the Judgment 
> which we make, that we ought to love 
+ © our ſelves; and ſhould we frame a thou- 
= ſand Arguments to the contrary of this 
t-” Bent of ours, we ſhould nevertheleſs 
ſj love our ſelves ſtil], 
jo In fine, God loves himſelf by Reaſon 
I and by Sentiment 3 by Reaſon, becauſe 
] 
h 


-: he knows his proper PerfeCtions ; by Sen- 
1 timent, becauſe he taſtes his infinite 
K*-: Beatitude , and it is by Reaſon and by 
j.” Sentiment that we alſo ought to love 
6 him. By Reaſon, becanſe he poſſeſſes 
8 all Perfeftions; by Sentiment, becauſe 
J he Communicates to us all the goods 
of x which 
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which we can be ſenſible of and poſſch, » 
God ſeems to demand here, the love of 


the Sentiment. He does not ſay, I an 
the God who have all the Ao puray win 


but I am the Eternal, thy God who hay 1 
brought thee out of che Lan of Agypt,&c. : 


And it is remarkable, that this CharaQter |: 


is common to all his Revelations which he. : 


addreſſes unto Men upon Earth, that 
to manifeſt himſelf unto them, cloathed:. 


bs 


with ſome of his bleſſings for to gain the 


Heart by acknowledgment. He wa} 


ſerved by the Ancient World by the! 
Name of the God who is, and is a rewar- 


der of them that call upon him. He waz: = 
afterwards known by the Name of the” 
God of Abraham, the God of 1ſaac, and * 
the God of 7acob, Afterwards he gave. 


his Law in declaring himſelf the Lord; 
who had brought forth his People from 
out the Land of </Agypr. Aﬀterwards a 


Prophet declares that the time is come, | 


in the which | they ſhall ſay no more, the 


Rey 


Lord is ':- + ho hath brought his People - 


out of the Land of e/£pypt : but that the 


Lord is he that hath caufed his People 
for to return out of the Country of Ba: 
bylon. And in fine, when the time de- 
ſign'd for the Redemption of Man was 


come, God call'd himſelf no more = 
the 
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Knowing ones Self. 67 
the God of Mercy, and the Father of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; they then deceive 
themſelves very much in this matter, 


who imagine that it is to offend God, to 
2 love him otherwiſe than for the love of 
” bimſelf, and that there is no intereſſed 
motion in our Hearts but what is Crimi- 
* nal. Weneed only torefute theſe ſpecu- 
> lations, but make a refleftion upon the 
” Condu@ of God, who not only conſents 


that we ſhould love him by the motives 
of good, which we find in his Poſſeſſion : 


> but who would and does proportion his 
- Revelations, to this deſign ; and like- 
-: wiſe it may be ſaid that we glorifie the 
” Sovereign good then, when we ardently 


defire him, and when we find neither reſt, 
nor Joy, but in his Communion. 

This grand Precept may be propoſed 
to the Mortal Man for to confound him, 
in making him fee his impoſſibility of 
accompliſhing the Law of God : but there 
is none but the immortal Man that can 
fullfil this Duty. Ir is not the Man that 
periſhes, who is ſenſible of the great ob. 
ligations he has to God, but the Man 
who fubfiſts eternally. And it is not in 
a Coltetion of periſhable favours, but 
in an amaſs of incorruptible goods, that 
we find the motives of a love and of 
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an acknowledgment worthy of God: 
So likewiſe the Man of Nature conſfi- 
dered as a Man, who has relations ſhort 
and tranſitory with other Men, cannot 
nor ought not to love others ſo much as 
himſelf, If we were oblig'd to love one 
indifferent and a Stranger to us, as much 
as a Father loves his Children, or as the 
Children love their Father, certainly all 
things would be in confuſion and diſor- | 
der in the reaſonable World. Weought ” 
to love our Children more than our Pa- ! 
rents, our Parents more than indifferent :. 
perſons ; then ſince it is the love of our \. 

ſelves makes this inequality, and this. 
variety in our Aﬀections, it follows that * 
there. is a juſt Law of Nature, which 
would that we ſhould love our ſelves 
more than others; but the Immortal 
Man has other ſights and other obligati- 
ons. Alitheſe divers ſorts of Proximity 
and of Relation which regard this life, 
diſappear before the Relations of the 
Eternal Society, which we are to have 
with others. A Temporal Neighbour 
which Nature ſhews us, is not ſo conſide- 
rable as the Eternal Neighbour which 
Faith diſcovers in him. As to the reſt, 
there are perſons who love themſelves 
with fo much irregularity, that it isno 
ways 
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ways good that they ſhould love others, 
as they love themſelves. For it is not 
true, that if we ſhould ſay unto a Man, 
I wiſh you may be Ungrateful, Blind, 
Paſſionate, Vindicative, Proud, Volup- 
tuous, Covetous , that you may have 
more pleaſure in the World ; he would 
have reaſon to think, either that we were 
mad, or that we would make him but a 
very bad Compliment, and nevertheleſs 
this might be to love ones Neighbour as 
one does ones ſelf. 

For to have a right of loving, ones 
Neighbour as ones ſelf, one ought to 
love ones ſelf by relation to Eternity ; 
and there is none but the Immortal 
Man in a condition well to obſerve this 
Precept. lt is required here, if ſince 
the Law does ordain that we ſhould love 
our Neighbour as our ſelves, it would 
that we ſhould love him by the motives of 
that love which we have for God, or by 
the motives of that which we have for 
our ſelves. I anſwer, in diſtinguiſhing 
always a love of Reaſon, and a love of 
Sentiment. When we love the Neigh- 
bour with a love of Reaſon, it is certain, 
that the motives of this love ought to be 
taken from-the love which we have for 
God. When we love the Neighbour 
F 3 with 
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with a love of Sentiment, the motiveg | 
of that love cannot be taken, but from 
the affeCtion that we have for our ſelves, 
So that it may be anſwered in a word,that 
he muſt be beloved by the one and the 
other of theſe two motives; and it ſeems 
that the Law of the Decalogue confirms 
us in this opinion. For it puts the Pre. 7 


LEE care. 


3 


cept which regards the Neighbour, im- /” 


mediately after that which regardeth | 
God, for to teach us that the one has a 
dependance upon the other, and that we | 
ought to love the Neighboyr by the love | 
of God; and on the other ſide, he calls 
him whom he recommends to our lov- | 


dt 
Lie et 


«< __ 


ing, by the Name of Neighbour, for to 


cell us that we are intereſled to love him, 
becauſe that he is a perſon, who belongs 
to us. Reaſon tells us,that God being the 
ſupreme and infinite Beauty, is amiable 
for himſelf, and that all chings are ſo for 
the love of him. It would have us love 
the ObjeCts according to the relation and 
agreement that they have with God; the 
experience which we make of our Be- 
ing, accompanied with joy and pleaſure, 
obiiging us to love our ſelves in the firſt 
place. Nature teaches us to love the per- 
ſors, more or leſs according to the Proxt- 
mity or Agreement which they have with 

| uS; - 


be Knowing ones Self. 7k 
"4 4 os: Theſe two Laws diſagree not atall, 
OM the one (as 1 may ſay) the Law of Rea- 
'S, ' ſon, and the other the Law of Senti- 
at ' ment ; the one is the inftinft of Nature, 
the | which periſhes; and the other the inſtin& 
as Z of the Immortal Nature: The one relates 
Ws > tothe ſhort Society, which we ought to 
ſe: have one with another ; and the other 
a: to the Eternal Commerce we ought to 
= '* have with them in God. 


lls CHAP. V. 


to  Hherein is examined the extent of 
n, our Duties, inconfidering the Law 
BY  - of the Decalogue. 


ne 
le Clnce we muſt love God, it follows, 
” that we ought not to confound him 


'” with his Creatures by ldolatry. The 
d Forbidding naturally follows the Com 
i mandment in that regard. 

A God in eſtabliſhing the natural Order 
* _ whichweſee in this World, has certainly 
[t taken all the meaſures for to hinder us 
'- from falling into Idolatry. For in the firſt 
[- place, for to keep us from the Idolatry 
nh , of our ſelves, he would not that we 
Fes F 4 ſhould 
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7% The ART of £4 
ſhould know our PerfeQions, but .in ze”? Figu 
knowledging our dependance.. Qur Per. - arrai 
feftions are our Sentiments, ow © the 
Thoughts, and our divers AﬀeCtions. [ : ceive 
all the PerfeCtions,. or the Spiritual Quz , feCtii 
lities did ſpring in our ſelves and wer: 7 
found in us, without their being affin # Men 
unto exterior cauſes, there would b-# with 
danger, leaſt we ſhould apply+ to ow; = been 
ſelves the Idea which we have of Ga( 7 usfr 
which is that of a Being altogether per” Ado 
fect. For if it depended npon our Wil affix 
independent of the matter, and of thi, and 
things without, to ſee ſuch a colour, © tain 
ſuch a mixture of light as we pleaſeg, 7 part 
to hear every where, and at all time: pre! 
Juch voice,or ſuch harmony which ſhoul( * whi 
ſeem good to us ; that we might have' | baſe 
likewiſe to infinity, Sentiments quit: | of 
new, informing ſimply the empty ds gre 
fign of having them there, there wouli or 
be a manifeſt danger that we ſhould tak Dr 
our ſclves for God. ton 

Methinks one might make the ſame re Cel] 
mark upon that he has choſen for the oc. © Tha 
caſional- cauſes of our Thoughts, not vat 
Creatures as perfect or more perfet 2 
than us, as the Angels, or other Intelli- EV 
gences' of an equal Order, or ſuperior fc 
anto theirs; but matter diverſified by is, Vs 
orgy | Figure, 
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” Figure, by its Motion, by its Reſt,and the 
- arraignment of its Parts; thar is to ſay, 
- the ſubject of the World which we con- 
: ceive, which is the leaſt capable of Per- 
x fetion. | ; 
# That if God has given leave, that 
Z Men ſhould cloath the exterior things 
= with their proper PerfeCtions, that has 
# been with a precaution, which hinders 
* us from taking them for the Object of our 
” Adoration. - For take notice, that he has 
affixt the moſt lively Sentiments of Man, 
and thoie, by conſequence, which con» 
» tain the greateſt Perfeftion, unto the 
! parts of matter which our own ſenſe re- 
* preſentsto us as the leaſt perfeft. Thar 
* which tickles the moſt, is that which a- 
- baſes the moſt. The lively Sentiments 
of his excellence, is joined with the 
greateſt marks of his abaſement. Far 
doubt not that pleaſure is not ſomething 
Divine, and that it makes not at the bot- 
tom a very great Character of the ex- 
cellency of Man, Whence comes it then, 
that this pleaſure is greater, proportio- 
rably as It 1s affixt to the loweſt Objefts, 
and that after ſo ſenſible a manner, that 
even the confuſed Ideas are ſufficient to 
ſhew it us; it is that God would hinder 
us from taking for the Object of our Ad- 
oration 
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oration , the exterior things, ſeei ;m 
how much we ſhould be inclined to low. Sen 
them for the pleaſure, of which they an fall 
the occaſion; in making us ſee that tho Gr 
which flatter us the moſt, are thoſe which 4; 7 
merit moſt our contempt. ; 

Let us go farther : God would ng 4 
manifeſt himſelf under any viſible form,” 
He forbids the making any Corporednc 
repreſentation of him. Thou ſhalt nll 
make to thy ſeif any graven Image, nor this 
likeneſs of any thing that is in Heaven «8 
bove, or in the Earth, &c. and he groung*ÞOt 
this defence upon this important remark, Db 
Remember ! 1: when thou wert in Horeb,thu" 
didſt heor a Voice, but thou ſaweſt no reſem. 
blance ; therefore thou jhalt take care upon th V 
Soul, &c. Ky 

It is becauſe the ſenſe repreſents al- 
ways an Object under a determinate 
form, a Tree appears to us always 
Tree; the Earth, the Earth 3 the Hea- 
ven, the Heaven ;z, that which carries a 
limitted perfeftion, incloſed in a ſingle _ 
Idea, and diſtin from all others. Then -: 
as God contains all the PerfeCtions, and P! 
that it is not true to ſay,that he is in ſach 11d 
a manner one thing, that he is not ano- gl 
ther, becauſe he contains eminently all 
the Glory and all the Perfetion, which © 
can 
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” £ n be conceived, it follows that our 
ne would repreſent him under a very 
n falſe Idea, had they leave to repreſent 
m- 
" = The Objects of Senſe are more Noble 
$1an are commonly imagined. For they 
-grecloathed with Spiritual qualities of 
Sur Souls, which are the Sentiments z 
{2nd althongh our imagination cheats it 
&1f in the confuſed Idea which ſhe has, 
Fghis Error does honour unto matter, and 
FI is not at all inconfiſtent , but it would 
4pot be the ſame, if God becoming the 
2Dbject of our Senſe, we ſhould confound 
he Sentiments of our Soul with the per- 
FeCtion of that all-perfeC&t Being, for it 
"would happen then, that we ſhould both 
*-þe culpable of Impiety, in having an 
Jdea of God which agrees not pro- 
perly but with our ſelves, and we ſhould 
be culpable of Idolatry, in tranſporting 
into the Obje&t of our Adoration, our 
-proper Sentiments. 

So that it may be ſaid, fince God would 
anake himſelf preſent to our Senſe, his 
Principal deſign has been to keep us from 
-Idolatry, and put us in a condition of 
glorifying him by the natural ſearch, 
 -which our Spirit makes after his Perfe- 
- Ctions 3 which we will endeayour toex- 
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plain here with a little more extent, Roc 
cauſe of the importance of the matter, Ye: 
We are not of the Opinion of Mr. Þ 
Cartes, who believed that all Men th gh 
came into the World, had naturally; ; 
Idea of God imprinted on their Mint} 
This Opinion in truth would appear v5 
convenient and of great uſe to us both 
Morality, and Theology ; but what 
nifies its appearing convenient, if x 
cannot perſuade our ſelves of the tru 
thereof; to ſpeak what we think therglde 
of, we muſt divide our Knowledge inzTe 
four Species, according to the receing 
Diviſionof the Schoolz which are tizyen 
ſimple Apprehenſion, the Judgment, the 
Reaſoning, and the Method. The M8 F 
thod gathers ſeveral Reaſonings, th Pre 
Reaſoning ſeveral Judgments, the Jud; Per 
ment ſeveral Ideas. So that it may Pre 
ſaid, That the laſt are the firſt Element ; | 
_ which our Knowledge reduces 
clt. . 
"Theſe Ideas are likewiſe of two 0:3 
ders, the one is ſimple, and the other i; 
compound. The ſimple ' Idea is tha” 
which is not compoſed of ſeveral other. *: 
The compound Idea, is that which cov. 
taineth ſeveral ſimple Ideas. The Ide 
of Being, that of Subſtance, that of ti: 
Body, 
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" , ody, that of Thought, are ſimple In- 
Tr, Heas, The Idea of a Houle, of a Re- 
nublick, &c. are compound Ideas. So 
that asall the other manners of Know- 
Edge reduce themſelves to Ideas, fo it 
Fay be truly fzid, that all Ideas reduce 
-Hewſelves to ſimple Ideas which are as 
She Elements and the Materials of which 
{=g!l others are compoſed. 

5 The ſimple Idezs re again of two Or- 
Zgers, the Ideas of Seiitiment, and the 
#Ideas of Preciſion. I will explain the 
nZTerms. The Ideas of Sentiment are 
She Ideas which repreſent to us ſome 
F$entiment of our Soul, or ObjeCts cloa« 
Fhed with a Sentiment. The Idea of 


8 Fire is an Idea of Sentiment. It re- 
<> Preſents to mea Body cloathed in a man- 
4; per with that which I feel, when lap- 
þ proach the ſame. 


tt + The Ideas of things which we per- 
i keire, or which we have perceived by 

enſe, are manifeſtly of this Order. The 
). Ideas of Preciſion are the general Ideas 
Which the Soul has of things, when ſhe 
*conceives them under common notions z 
x Jo the Idea of Being -is an Idea of Pre- 
3- Liſion, becauſe it repreſents to our Soul, 
4 but the general Attribute in which all 
4 Things that exiſt, do agree. The ſame 
thing 
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thing may be ſaid of the Idea of Subſtan® bs 
PerfeCtion, of perfeft Being, &c, Tj tr 
Ideas of Sentiment are reduced to th Fo 
Orders,the firſt comprehends thoſe whi 2 
we have upon the occaſion of Boi. 7 
ſtriking the Organ of our Sentimet 
One muſt be mightily deceived no coy | 
to imagine that we perceive then Cory 
ral Qualities, in the things which are ij 
bout us. For theſe qualities which ky 
imagination attributes unto them, being 
our own proper Sentiments, it Is n 
to be doubted, bur that they are Spill 
tual qualities 3 and I know not whetl# 
it may not be ſaid without advancing tw 
great a Paradox, that the ſenſe does ni 
preſent unto us not leſs our ſelves thi Þ6 
the things about us. The ſecond Ord? 
of Ideas of Sentiment, are the Spirit #Þ 
Ideas which we have of the Thoughts, « © 
Doubt and Reaſoning, then when n *' 
know that we think, that we doubt, a ” an 
that we reaſon, &c. for one may fa).”; 
that it is impoſſible to think, withou 7 
perceiving that one thinks by the Sent, 
ment it ſelf of the Thought. "2 
One muſt not imagine, as ſome wet [+ 
Heads have done, That the Ideas of Pre E 
cifion, for to call it abſtrafted, and for 1 
to ſet it at a diſtance from the Idea df ® 
Senti- 
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Y Knowing ones Self. 79 
ne © Sentiment, containeth leſs of reality and 
"*eruth than the others; and it is ſufficient 


h p he contrary, that without a ſupply 
d 2Þf Ideas, we ſhovld have nothing, 


"ut the idea of our ſelves ; and ſo that 
*Fre ſhould not know the things that are 
-"ithout us. 
* After having made all theſe obfervati- 
ons, 1 conſider the Idea of God, and. I 
Wcxanine of what it Is compoſed ; it is 
certain, thar it is but the Ideas of Senti- 
ment, or abſtrafted Ideas, or the one 
and the other confounded together. If 
There ſhould enter into this Idea, the 
*Ydeas of Sentiment, and that there ſhould 
1; be Corporal Ideas , this Idea is falſe and 
 Jwperfect, and it muſt be correfted by 
*FQhe order of God himſelf, (Unto whar 
"vile ton liken me, bath not my hand made all 


+ Theſe things ? ) That if we ſtop at the 
an Adeas of Spiritual Sentiments, for to in- 
I 'troduce them into the Idea of God, we 


on Fhould only cloath God with the Senti- 


3 


{ments and Qualities of our Underſtand- 
"2g, to wit, of Thought, of Intelli- 
o pence, of Bounty and Wiſdom which 
ir, Fre find in him. That if we repreſent 
1, ©od as a Eeiny, as a perfeCt Being z 
of Fheſe are the abſtratted Ideas, which 
comes 
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comes to the relief of the Ideas of Sensf ff 
ment. For the Idea of a Being altoge” a 
ther perfedt, is not an Idea, which ay <c 
ally and diſtinctly containeth all Perfeti A 
ons, One cannot ſay all the Perfection, 
there where there is an infinity thereof. # 
Should we have an Idea which might Pa 
ticularly and diſtinctly repreſent this i Ib, 
finity of Perfeftions, which are in th* 
Supreme Being, we ſhould know Got 
as God knows himſelf z and our Unde® 
ſtanding would be capable of ſeeing thi A 
infinite all at a time; which is extreanf? 
ly out of our reach and condition. Wie 
then is the Idea of an all-perfe&t Being#h 
It is an Idea compoſed by the [ntelligenay? 
extended by the Spiric, accommodate? 
by the underſtanding, and compoſed 47 
divers reaſonings of an Intelligence, hid,” 
ſeeing that God has neceſlarily this Per-” 
feltion, and ſtil] that other, that k' & 
wants not any one, that he cannot want, 
forms an Idea of an infinite PerfeCtior So 
to it ſelf, in denying that it hath ang 
bounds. So the Idea of God is formetv%s 
of certain materials, which we find 
our ſelves of Being, of Subſtance, -2fo 
Spirit, of Intelligence, of Wiſdom, + 
Bounty, &c. but for to make a proper: < 
Idea of God,and which cannot agree wit | 
anj 


Yawwivg ones Self. 8x 


wi , ?any thing elſe; this Idea muſt receive 
ge  allits Perfeftion from Reaſoning, It is 
Iv certain that this Idea, for having been 
dif "Acquired by reaſoning, is not leſs natu- 
1 al, becaule it is impoſlible for Man, who 
of, akes a legitimate uſe of his Reaſon,not 
a. 3 or to have it in a diſtinCt Idea. I cannot 
i conſider the dependance which is between 
the Acts of my Soul and the exterior 
Things, without acknowledging the ex- 
e&iſtence of God. 

® Ineffect, ſince matter, nor its Motion, 
E nor the Arrangement of its parts, nor 
their Diſperſion, nor their Shock, nor 
their Figure have any relation with the 
Sentiments of my Spirit; and that on the 
tother hand, the Spirit neither could nor 
ould affix its Acts to theſe exterior 
ig Things, becauſe its Miſery conſiſteth in 
er. theſe grievous Sentiments, that thoſe. 
s Ithings exiſt in ſpight ot him, it is evi- 
mn, *dent that he muſt have recourſe toa Be- 
oa; Ing more powerful than us, which has 
Wo this Dependence, and this Union 3 3 


fl or to carry tnem unto God, as to their 
of-3Principlz, who containeth them emj- 
. =beiitly, 
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I know very well, that ſhould w# 
have any one of our Jdeas, which ſhoulj””* 
be naturally imprinted in us, it ought ty + 
be that of a perfect Being : 'But, # }, 
fine, Reaſon and Experience permit y # 
not to think it. It is the Character 0,3 
natural Things to be uniform, and for# 


We" 
3 


to reſemble in all Subjefts wherein the 
are. Pleaſure, Joy, Grief, Fear, Deſire; 
are the Motions which may be Iooks7 
upon as natural , becauſe they are th: 
fame in all Men in the World ; where 
the Jdeaof G O D is divers, accordinys 


PE : 


S, 
> 


to the diverſity of Subjefts wherein if 
is found : For in what did the Idolatry of 
the Gentiles conſiſt, unleſs it were in that}* 
that theſe Men, abandon'd to the Dark#* 
neſs of their own Corruption, imagin'# 
a Fupiter, who held the Empire of Hez!?? ; 
ven, but not that of Hell z who couk”> , 
command Men, but not Deſtiny ? The 7” ; 
God of War, according to- them, wa. « 
rot that of Eloquence 3 they ſeparated” y 

h 

1} 

b 


theſe two Qualities, for to attribute® 
them unto different Subjects. Juſtice 


agreed with one, Beauty with another, 
&c. far from gathering all the Perſe; i 
Etions for to attribute -them unto God:'? 
Their Superſtirion conſiſted eſſentially in: ; 
teparating them. UE a 


LN 


And” 


F Knowing ones Self. 33 
WZ And take notice, If Superſtition and 
uy” Idolatry conſiſt in not having an 7dea of 
0" the moſt perfe& Being, or in deſtroying 
H > that [dea when received, the Vices and 
® & theCorruptions of Man conſiſt eſſentially 
27 in not rendring unto God,that which this 
= Jaa requires to be rendred Him. Bla- 
"12 ſphemy and Impiery deftroy it, in atftri- 
Z buting unto God Vices moſt oppoſite ro 
*Z his holy Nature. Incredulity queſtions 
i his Truth, diſtruſts his Providence and 
= Bounty; Ingratitude, his Merciesz and 
*. Vengeance, his Juſtice, &c, 
> Although in the holy Scriptures in ge- 
 neral, nor in the Decalogue in particu- 
a lar, God be not defined in expreſs terms 
> and forms (tht All-perfe# Beiug) one may 
z= ſay,-that if the terms be not, the thing 
+2 is ſoevident, tnat there is no poſſibility 
C7 of diſputing it : For why is it that the 
+. Author of Geneſis has made a Catalogue 
— of all the Creatures, and hath (ſhown 
us that God hath produced them all by 
2 his ſingle Will? Were it not to convince 
vs, that God containeth all PerfeCtions, 
1, becauſe that he is the Spring of all Be- 
&#2Z ings. And why doth God cry out, by 
:”* the mouth of his Prophets, Unto whom 
In will you liken me ? Hath not my Hand mad? 
'. all theſe Things? unleſs it were to tell 
6! G 3 us, 


int 
KI 
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us, That an Eſfence that had made all 7H 
Things, and which conſequently con- 7 
tained all Perfe&tions, could not ; be pre. _ 
ſented by an lmage, or by any determi- ; 
nate Form ? 7 

And that, withont doubt, is the rez- 7 
ſon for the which God would not that! 2 
they ſhould repreſent his Eſſence by any 27 
corporal Image. That which is ſur-® 
prizing is, That at the ſame time tha}? 
the Legiſlator forbids us making an 
corporal Repreſentation of God , the 
Scripture makes no difficulty to paint 
him to our Imaginations by corporal #7 
Ideas : Let us leck the reaſon. We 


a WW" 
a > ttc. ds antes 


preſent to us Objetts under a limited 
and determinated Form, and that the! p 
Imagination has a ſpecies of Infinity in?” ; 
its Acts, which makes it gather, when 
it pleaſes, an infiaite variety of 1mages 
for to repreſent to us the ſame Object. | 
If then the Senſes ſhould repreſent God, | 
they would deceive us; for -—omodarmn; % 
bim to us under a particular Form, in 
compatible with all other, they would {7 
tell us, that he hath this Perfection, and ©” 
not that. if he were repreſented, for | | 
exainple, like a Man, he would not be | 
like a Star : If he were painted. like a » 
Star, | | 


Anowing ones Self. . os 
Star, he would not be like a Man; but 
the Imagination making uſe ſometimes 
vi. | of a Man, ſometimes of a Star, by and 

: byofa Light, and then of Whirlwinds ; 

4 and heaping an infinite number of Images, 
2: 7 which the Reaſon corretts and purifies 
_— {2 after, it repreſents to us by this va- 
>> riety without end of different /deas, a 
£2 Subjeft which has no limited Perfe- 
© Ction. 

It is for that reaſon that God. would 
manifeſt himſelf unto Reaſon and Intel- 
x, ligence , which having no particular 
"z ſimple 1dea for to repreſent. God to us, 
= it might make uſe of an infinity of 
Ideas, which it conſiders ſucceſſively ; 
= and of an infinity of Reaſonings, which 
© purifie and extend theſe Ideas, for to re- 
"> preſent tous in ſome ſort, and as much 
l” as weare capable of, the infinite Perfe- 
, - Ctions of God. And it is for the ſame 

-- reaſon ſtill, that God would commu- 
 nicate himſelf, and make himſelf felt in 
2 the Heart of Man. For as that defires 
> without bounds, it can ſearch after the 
= Sovereign Good by that infinite ſucceſ. 
= Lon of Defires and AﬀedGtions, ' as the 

Imagination and the Spirit teach, by 
an infidite number of 7deas and Reaſa- 
nivgs ; God having put a Species of In- 

| G 3 finity 
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foity in the Imagination, in the Spirit, 


M: and in the Heart of Man, that Man be  : «, 
ih capable of ſearching after the Infinity *: þ 
| of God. "Fr 
Wil I muſt confeſs, that the knowledge of -:! jc 
\N our natural Dignity, ſerves excellently 2 x 
ji well for to ſecure us from that baſe Su-2? « 
"il perſtition, which confounds the Obje& tz 
i of our Senſes with that of our Adors/7} e 
ki tion : Every reaſonable Man ought to? 5 
' be aſhamed to proſtrate himſelf before t 
i dead and inſenfible Divinities z but par-& } 
(Mt! ticularly the immortal Man : And it x5: x 
fl not difficult to ſhew, that it is princi #7 1 
Fil pally the Sentiment of our Immortality, #7 1 
il which puts us in a ſtate of obſerving the | 
[' other Precepts of the Decalogue. It is: 

Ly ordinary with Men, who meaſure the 

; "I Good and bad of their Condition, by '*: 

Wi relation to the ſhort durance of this Life, ©. 

[Ti to abandon themſelves to Murmurings | - 

ji and Blaſphemies againſt God, then when 


A Oh; Fl they hope no more in this World; the :. 
Wit bi which appears by the example of the + 
Tſraelites | ri to die in the Deſart: 
But it is natural that the immortal 
Man ſhould reſpeCt the adorable Author :: 
of his Being, who muſt be for him a '' 
Spring of Life after Death. | 
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bs, Knowing ones Self. 8 
nt,” A Man, who thinks of living bur 
be”: few Years, ſeeks to make the moſt of 
U7 * his Time and Life, by taſting of Plea- 
2 ſures; but the Man who findeth that he 
of 7) is made for Eternity , thinks he can 
ty > make no better uſe of his time, than to 
Uw*; employ it in the commerce of Piety. 
42 The immortal Man acquits himſelf 
2 equally well, both of the Duties of 32 
= Subject, and thoſe of a Superiour: A 
re” temporal Dependance afflicts not his 
-# Heart; and an Empire that muſt end, puffs 
8% not up his Soul. Exempt from the Mor- 
EZ tifications of Obedience, and the Fierce- 
*> neſs of Commands by the ſentiment of 
e227 his Immortality, he carries an equal 
$” Sov] through all, and nothing hinders 
> him from elevating himſelf in obeying, 
-” and from ſubmitting and humbling him- 
»,. ſelf in the Authority which elevates him. 
- In fine, it is eaſte to comprehend, that 
a Man who looks on himſelf in the eter- 
nal Relations which he hath with his 
Neighbour, is far from being willing ta 
wrong him , in taking from him his 
Goods, his Honour, and his Life 3 and 
that the Goods of the World which 
periſh, do not appear. to him conſide- 
rable enough to be the principal Obje& 


of his AﬀeCtions. 
G 4 CHAP, 
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the Goſpel, and 1h kh to thel 6 
zmmortal Man. = 


F this Law of Aojes was the natu. 
ral Law, accommodated to the ſtate 
of the mortal Man, and to the ſtate of 
the Iſraelites in particular z the Goſpel 8 le: 
the natural Law, accommodated to the # ca 
ſtate and to the relations of the immortal | £2 ſy 
Man. L 
This appears enough by the different {7 01 
Genius of the two Oeconomies. Under *; ir 
the Occonomy of the Law, God ſeems 7 is 
not to manifeſt himſelf, but for to 4 T 
cleave the Walls, for to open the abyſs .* t 
of the Earth, for to burn the Mountains, +. | 
1 
{ 


and ſend fire from Heaven ; for to threa- © 

ten the Bodies with his Judgments, or | , 
for to execute the Arreſts of his Juſtice | 2 
upon periſhable nature. But under the 
new Diſpenſation of Grace, Men are 's 
ſeen, animated by the Spirit of God, 
deſpiſing the Injury of the Elements, and | 
the Precautions of Men , ſuffering = | 
0 


7 Knowing, ones ; Self. 39 
To much Conſtancy ; as if they ſuffered 
n Bodies that were borrowed, tran- 
| Hr with Joy in the midſt of the 
Fire which conſumes them, and triumph 
- Jn ſeeing this Compolure diſſolve, which 
Zother Men preſerve ſo preciouſly , be- 
Zxauſe they are ſuſtained by the des of 
Eternity, which the Mercy of God has 
—diſtinCtly informed them of, 
* 1t is not but that the Law of Moſes 
e does contain ſome regard and ſome rela- 
[& tion to Eternity ; for that Law hath at 
Z leaſt the Shadow of future Goods, We 
2 cannot deny likewiſe but that the Goſpel 


[. ſuppoſes the 1deas of the lowneſs and the 
Þ _y porcality of Man; for it contains all 

* our Remedies, and all our Conſfolations 
= in that regard : But that which is true, 
-” is, that the Law of Moſes regards di- 
| pb the preſent Life, and indireQtly 

- Eternity 3 whereas the Goſpel regards 
+. Eternity as its principal Obje&t, and 
-- lodireQtly the preſent Life. As for Na- 
> ture, it finds it ſelf equally in the one 
> and the'other Oeconomy. The Goſpel 
-* 1S hid in Nature, and Nature is hid in 
> the Goſpel, if I may ſo ſay. But it is 
> the immortal Nature that muſt be under- 
--: ſocd here ;, and it is therein that we 
; {hall find the Solution of ſome Difficul- 
$ tics 
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tics which might have given us ſoy” 
trouble. "Hp 

In effeft, it ſeems againſt Nature ty 
love ones Enemies, and to look upon Ad. © ye 
verſity as a Good, and Affliftions as a ſab 3 
ject of Joy, and;togive way to Injuſtic, 
in giving what it demands,nay,more tha}? 
jt demands; which are the Maxims of 
the Goſpel. I grant, that all this is coi 
trary to the Sentiment of periſhable Na 
ture, which meaſures all things by ther 
relation to this t Life 3 but never d 
theleſs, this is not againſt the Intereſt of 
the immortal Nature, which reckon 
Time as nothing, and fixeth all its ſight} 
on Eternity. _ 
Our Enemies are an Obſtacle to the#” 


World; but there is nothing but the:-: 
Hatred which we may bear them, which?” ! 
may be an Obſtacle to our Salvation; 
and it is the laſt which the immortalz, 
Man conſiders. He deſpiſes their littk*:; 
Reaſons of Harred, which Cupidity#* 
repreſents to our Hearts, and regards #7 
che eternal Relations, which we have|” 
with others, in God, who is our com- 4 
mon Father, as the moſt mighty motions *: 
of Love, which we ovght to have for i” 
our Neighbour, 6. 

Abun- 42 
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. Knowing ones Self. 91 
7 Abundance and Proſperity charm the 
"Peart which hath incloſed in the World, 
ty | periſheth, its Hopes and its Pre- 
4. - genfions 3 but the immortal Man finds 
ub .Fherein more ſubject of Fear, as there is 
w_ "Inore of Sentiment or Pleaſure : He 
m{ Jooks upon theſe Goods imaginary which 
offemploy us , and ſatisfie us not , theſe 
lively Sentiments which are an Obſtacle 
[ to the knowledge of his true Intereſt, 
[He looks upon Proſperity as the King- 
dom of Paſſions which ſeduces us. He 
is perſuaded, that Aflictions, in taking 
nj from us theix agreeable Sentiments, do 
= but drive .an infinite number of Impo- 
© ſtures from our Soul. 
= He does not think likewiſe that the 
* Goods of the World do merit our Envy, 
ec. and to make us ſtrive one with ano- 
hy = ther 3 above all, when Religion per- 
* ſuades him that theſe Hatreds and Con- 
in teſtations, which ſpring from the occa- 
e 2. ſion of this corruptible World, may do 
I him an eternal prejudice. Wherefore if 
$12 the Right of Man be to demand that 
e; which appertaineth to him, God having 
. © eſtabliſhed for that Tribunsls in Society, 
: the which would be but an union of Rob- 
- beries, and a ſucceſſion of Murders and 
Crimes, without the exerciſe of Juſtice, 
nevyer- 
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nevertheleſs, the Prudence of the j In/7-: 
mortal Man doth not permit him to BY 
quire his Right / with rigour , whe 
there is the leaſt probability that he mq_- 
prejudice the Intereſt of his Soul. Fro: | 4 
whence it may be concluded , that th'# 
Morality of the Goſpel is but the E:] 
preſſion of the Heart of the immort#* 
Man ; but we ſhall have room to ſpe 
of that elſewhere. 

We have ſeen that the PerfeCtionsd 
Man turn upon his Immortality, whic& 
only renders him capable of Happineſ} Nh 
we come now to ſee what is that In 
mortality, which makes the extent of 
our Duties , and of our Obligations: 
We are going to ſhow ſtill, that it 7 
that which makes the force of our Soul 2! 
or the weight which may determine ust17? 
att well, 5444 
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CH'AP. VII. 


f the Moral Forces of Man, or 
# the Motives which he finds in him- 
"7 /elf, whereby to determine his 
= Acdions. 


F God had been an Enemy to Man, 
he had affix'd Pain to all the Objects 


®my to himſelf, whereas he loves himſelf 
®®Þ©aturally. For it muſt be by an eſſential 
Chain of Things, thathe who feels Pain, 
ul; hates it; and if this pain be conſtant 
and inſeparable, he muſt hate his pro- 
per Being, knowing well that the ſenſe 
of that pain could not be, without his 
bo -exiſtence. So that there is nothing 
© ſoeaſie as to conceive, that the damned 
Id Spirits hate themſelves in the place of 
| © their puniſhment ; ard that if Self-love 
in this World has been the Spring of 
= their Corruption, the hatred of them- 
* ſelves becomes afterwards the Inſtrument 

- of their punithment. 
It is conceived likewiſe, that a Man 
Can- 


| 
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cannot be ſenſible of Pleaſure, with, 
loving that Pleaſure which he he t .* 
without wiſhing the preſervation of big 2d 
ſelf, who is the Subject. Pleaſure may. 7 
bim love his Exiſtence; becauſe with 
out that Exiſtence. that Pleaſure coul! 
not fubſiſt. - 
From thence it follows, that it Ao 
pends on God in forming Man, i 
make him love himſelf; or that he ſhoy 
not love himſelf, becauſe it depend: ſo 
on him to have offix'd, or not to haſW!a 
athx'd, Pleaſure to certain Objects : 5 
that the love of ones ſelf, is a natu 
bent in ones ſelf. It is Nature whit ad 
makes us love Pleaſure, and hate Panji 
and by conſequence it is Nature Jet 
makes us love our ſelves. This Ind W 
nation then doth not wait for the Re 
fietions of our Mind to ſpring in of 
Soul 3 it precedes all our Reaſonings. |: 
The Stotcks deſerve to be laugh'd a; 
by all Ages, if they had thoſe Sentiment/\4" 
which were attribured to them : The2 *: 
pretended, that Man was wiſe in ce#28©/ 
ting to be a Man ; which was a vet}? 
great Extravagance : But they were 1 
leſs out, in that they conceived ſomes. 
ſort of weakneſs and baleneſs, in that __ 
which is moſt natural in our Heart, |-® 
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= The love of our ſelves, in the ſecond 
place, is originally a divine Bent 3 we 

in do not love our ſelves, but becauſe that 


þ. God hath loved us ; we ſhould hate our 
i =Ffelves , if God had hated us. There is 
po reaſon then that we ſhould decry all 


thoſe things which the love of our ſelves 
makes us do; as if they were ſo many 
ZZWeakneſſes, and ſo many Crimes, ac- 
acording to the dangerous Morality of 
ſome , who have pretended to anihi- 
late the Excellency of all Yertues, upog 
the Principle that they all ſprung from 
he Boſom of Self-love, and that there 
were none which had not an intereſſed 

Good ; an ill conſequence, becauſe thag 

Z=the love of ones ſelf is a Bent from a 

divine and celeſtial Spring. 

* Thelove of our ſelves is, in fine, a 
1 pecelſary bent; it is not then to be 
| imagined, that our Soul ſhould be indif- 
* ferent to carry it ſelf, or not to carry 


-—it ſelf, rowards that which it judges ad- 
2 vantageous to it ſelf. Theſe indifferen- 
cies of free Arbitration, are Dreams of 


ZZPcople, who have not enough ſtudied 


ue 


* 


#it good to mix Knowledge and Sentj- 


rey 
a”. 
ment, to the end that Rnowledge mighe 


govern 


vJ 
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govern Sentiment , and Sentiment fy 


and we ſhould diflipate our ſelves 


is deſigned to fix this Intelligence , an 


to apply it principally to the Obje&il 


which concern it. Were there nothin 
but Sentiment in Man, he might hay 
Bents and Defires; ſuch as the Sent: 
ment might produce z but he woull 
want a Light and a Guide for to fin 
the things unto which theſe Deſires nz 


turally carry him ; and the love of Vo 


luptuouſneſs being blind and ill mz 
nag'd, would make him fall into al 
ſorcs of Precipices. 


Reaſon then is deſigned to govern Ser 


timent: Reaſon is the Counſellor of the 
Soul; Sentiment isas its Forceor Weight 


which determines it ; and this Force 
greater or leſs, according to the Diffe-W 


rences of the Sentiment. 


In the compariſon which we make, the : 


Soul conſiders not. only that which affards 


it pleaſure at the inſtanc 3 bur more; 
that which may afford it pleaſure in the 
concluſion, It compares the PlzafureW 


will 


v 


Knowledge. Had Man nothing but Rex k t 
ſon,we ſhould go aſtray in our Thought 


=> 


vain Speculations , ſetting our ſelves ty 3 2a 
know every thing but that which were; 


of moment to us. The Sentiment theft 


I 
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f: with the Pain, the preſent Good with 
e the Good at a diſtance; the: Good 
tx which it hopes for, with the Dangers it 
in 7 muſt underdo; and determines it ſelf 
to Zaccording to the Inſtructions it receives 
ers Win the different Searches, its Liberty 
en not being, as | may ſay, but theextent 
37 of its Knowledge, and the Power which 
T it has of not chuſing but after having 
examin'd all. 

This being granted, it is eaſie to judge, 
that it is/a preſent Utility, which conſiſts 
[in a Sentiment of Pleaiure ; or the Uti- 
lity to come, which conſiſts in all that 
can give us Joy, or make us happy, or 
+ preſerve our Happineſs, in preferving 
# our ſelves, which makes all the force 
| which our Soul hath, for to determine 
& in its Deſigns, or in its Conduct. 

& This force is very ſmall, when you 
»& encloſe it in the Circle of the ObjeCts of 
1 the World. The Strength which we 
& have humanly, for to keep us from be- 
,& ing covetous, will conſiſt in the fear we 

& have of prejudicing our Honour by 
© the baſeneſs of Intereſt; the Power 
;&& which we have for to keep us from be- 
= ng Prodigals, will conſiſt in the fear of 
,& ruining our Eſtates, whilſt we aſpire to 
| make our felves eſteemed by others for 
il - H our 
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our Liberalities. The fear of Sickne(# 


will make us reſiſt the Temptations oi 
Voluptuouſneſs; the love of our ſelyy 
will make us moderate and circumſpet; 


A 


and through Pride we will appear hunZ 
ble and modeſt: But this is nothing bu? 
to paſs from one Vice to another. ; 
For to give our Soul a Strength 
elevate it ſelf above the falling from op 
Weakneſs to another, we muſt maket 
att by Motives 'not taken from 
World. The Sights of Time may mal; 
it paſs from one Irregplarity to another; 
but the ſight of. Eternity alone, contaic 
the proper Motives for to elivate it aboj 
all irs Weakneſſes. There is - nothin 
but this Object which toucheth and whit 
fanftifieth, becauſe nothing but it plac 
us in a ſituation high enough, for to 
nounce the World in every ſence. || 
has been known, that Preachers of a mol 


ſublime Eloquence have had no effect 


becauſe they knew not, as they ought? 


A 


a 


= 
5 
2 


| 
(0 
[ 
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to intereſs the immortal Nature : And if 
has been ſeen, on the contrary, that ai 


very indiflerent Talent has touch'd eve 
ry body , by Diſcourſes without Ar, 
becauſe that they went to the Mark 
and that they took Men by the Motivaf 
of Eternity : Motives, which repeat 
l 2 
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| a hundred ways, and ſometimes groſly 


enough, win the moſt enJightned Souls, 


> becauſe it takes them by that which 1s 


&. 3 maſtgreat in them, and molt conſiderable 


in all the exteriar Objects. The Motives 


** of Time have but a limited Power ; but 


& the Motives of Eternity 'are as an infioite 


IT IM Wy 
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Power, which is not ſuſpended but by 
our Corruption, | 

From thence it follows, that, as the 
love of anes ſelf js the general. Spring 
of Mptives which determine our Hearts, 
it is Self-Jove, which with all its . force 
turneth-towards Eternity, which affords 
all the Strength har we have of elevating 
our ſelves aboye the World. 

There is no better way to juſtifie this 
laſt Truth, than to, fee what the Senti- 


= ment of our. Jmmartality can do in us, 
&# what-ioflyence it has upan our Motions 
& and'Aftions, and of what uſe it js in our 
& Heart: [t is that which we are going to 
= cxamine with ſome extent. 


The ART of 


Fherein it explained what the Sew Z 
timent of Immortality may worl 
upon our FTearts. = 


p T is certain, that it is from thence 
that we ſee flow all that that comfort 
us,that raiſes us, and fatisfies us. - 

We find not but in the Idea and Ser 
timent of our Immortality, the true 
and ſolid Conſolations againſt the fear 
of Death, as /it is eaſie to be ſhown'ir 
conſidering this Object on all ſides. ; 

The /dca of Death containeth Sir 
others 3 which are, An /dea of Abando i 
ning ; an Jdea of Neceſlity z an Idea of 
Solitude; an J1dea of Deſtruftion; a 
-ege Judgment ; and, an /dea of Mi 
ery. %, 
The abandoning Idea tells us, that we 
abandon all things, and that all thing i 
abandon us. This Idea afflifts Self-love, 
becauſe it makes it ſee its attachments i# 
broken ; it ſees the preſent Time loſt to : 
it, and a Curtain drawn upon what 7 
to come: And I grant likewiſe, that : 
Man has very juſt cauſe of alarm, m_ ; 
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= that the Curtain be drawn away by 
** Repentance, and that he can aſſure him- 

_ "2 ſelf of the remiſſion of his Sins 3 with- 
ew >} out which, neither-in Life nor in Death 
-# can a Man receive Conſolation : But 
F when he has made his peace with God, 
# which he may know by the ſtate of his 
Heart, and the Sentiment of his Con- 
& ſcience, he muſt certainly have other 
ths 1dcas of Death. That which he bewails 

is a ſmall) thing], if he compare it not 

8 only with the glorious Eternity which 
v8 the Goſpel promiſes him, but likewiſe 
nn with his natural Excellence. He ought 
vÞ8& to be aſtoniſhed that a Spirit , which 
* by the moſt inviolable Bents of its Na- 

i! ture, flyeth towards the Infinite, ſhould 

682 employ it ſelf ſo long a time in the trifles 
of of this Lifez and it may be ſaid, with- 
n= out an Hyperbole, unto this Spiric, 
i & That if it has loſt any thing, it is Life, 

& and not Death, that ought to be charged 
ee with it: Life has made it loſe many 
$8 precious things, its Holineſs, its Senti- 

{x ments of the Love of God, &c. and 
$8 hath given it nothing to indemnihie it but 
073 appearances 3 but Death indemnifieth it 
5B: ny » Provided it die in the 

= Lord. 
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We loſe all our Five Senſes by Death, 
ppon which Self-love is founded: Tha jt 
it be a great Afflition'to a Man tolok* 3n 
his Sight, or his Hearing, it is a greaty 
to loſe all his Senſes at a time. But Self. FT 
love- is miſtaken; not only we do ng 
loſe our Five Senſes, but it is certain thyl$t! 
we loſe not one really ; we become ny881! 
incapable of Seeing, Hearing, and Speak Y 
Ing. * 

, 4 is not the nature of Things, but tt 
free inſtitution of God, which has affix| r 

| 


The Sentiments of our Soul, to the Qt. 
Sans of our Body, with which they hai 
naturally no more relation than wit c 
the. Matter which is hid in the centred © 
the Earth, with whatſoever prejudicſi | 
Men may fill themſelves in this regard 
Shall it be ſaid, that a Man has loſt hi 
Sight, unto whom God ſhall have changelÞi® | 
the natural Qrder of his Faculties uit * 
ſuch a manner, that he has order'd tha 
his Eyes ſhall not be more priviledg4Þ 
than the reſt, and that all the oth. 
Parts of his Body ſhall be capable off 
ſeeing, This is the /dca of a Man, who 
by Dcath loſes one manner of Sentiment, 
and who ſees the infinite Fund of Sen-# 
_—_y filld, which is naturally in 
IM. 2 
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ath 8 Theſe. Loſſes which prepoſſeſs'd Na- 
xii —ture imagineth to loſe by death, are ſo 
lo; much the more ſenſible to it, as by ne- 
Ae. {celſity they are impoſed on it, and a fa- 
elf Feal neceſſity, the which no perſon is able 
W:orefiſt. Man hath always lookt upon 
hy &this neceſſity as a dreadful miſery. The 
if irregular bent which he hath of loving 
a8 things more ardently, according to the 
& meaſure of their being forbidden him, 
which cauſed this ſaying to one, deſine 
| vitia irritare, vetaudo, augments the love 
which he hath for life, by the impoſlibi- 
lity wherein he findeth himſelf of exten- 
| ding their limits, and makes him look up- 
4&4 on death with more horror, by the im- 
6 poſſibility of avoiding ir. But if the 
= Wiſdom of God had impoſed upon Man 
T the neceſſity of living, as he hath im- 
4 poſed the neceflity of dying, one might 
Z almoſt aſlure ones ſelf, that in time, he 
# would afflict himſelf with his immortali- 
= ty, as he afflicted himſelf with his morta- 
= lity. The neceſlity of dying makes him 
# give more attention to the agreements of 
= life, thanunto the miſchiefs by which it 
= 1s trayers'd : But then the neceſſity of 
living, would make him give a greater 
= attention unto the Evils of life than unta 

* Its agreements, 
| Our 
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* Our Soul oweth aſſuredly unto Cuſton, 

and its prejudices, a great part of the re, 
pugnancy* which it hath to the quittin®*y 
the Body. For to ſee this, one need by 2 
make a refleCtion upon ones life paſt, and: 
to recolleCt the Pleaſures, and to ask ong;] 
ſelf whether all that be worth the whik! 

of regretting. That ſhould it pleakfi 
the Author of Nature, on one ſide, ty 
make a Spirit know molt diſtinftly,whid 

is formed to animate a Body ; the Dign 

ties and PerfeCtions of its Nature, the 
Grandeur of its End, and the Noblenef 

of its Original 3 and that on the other 
hand, he ſhould inform it diſtinCtly & 

all its weakneſs, and of all its low and 
painful dependances, which he is going 
towed in wedding this Body, is It not 
true, that what you call the firſt moments 

of its life, would appear to it the firk 
inſtants of its death; fo likewiſe has it | 
been neceſſary for this reaſon, that the 1 
confuſed Sentiments of Nature, which 
affix us unto life, fhonld precede theſe 
diſtin Ideas which are proper enough I ! 
in themſelves for to looſen us, and that 
the firſt ſhould have naturally more force i# 
than the others, For although . God {i | 
would not that we ſhould affix our ſelves 
untolife with exceſs, the Author of Na- 
Tz neon | cure 
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Knowing ones Self 05 
a, ture hath intereſſed us in the preſervation 
re#Zof Corporal Nature,without which there 
10g” would be no Society. LL 
bu 2% Death hath two Faces very different 
nl/Fthe one from the other; and likewiſe ve- 
vs/Fry oppoſite, according as it is conſidered 
ieWFin relation to the Soul : For it may be 
a3 aid, that Life and Death do make each 
of them the Abaſement and the Glory of 
Man 3 Life makes the Glory of our Bo- 
dy, and Abaſement of our Soul. It is 
by Life, that the Body extendeth it ſelf 
unto the Juſt and Natural proportion of 
its parts. Life giveth it Health, Strength, 
Agility, Beauty, addreſs and formeth 
Ein a word all its Perfeftions. Burt life 
E abaſeth our Soul. It affixeth ic to Ob- 
jects which have no relation with its Na- 
tural Excellency. It cauſeth this Spirit 
@ to imploy it ſelf in the leaſt Aﬀairs, and 
t &# to ſhut it ſelf up in a Mannage, in a Field, 
e& ina Vine, in the loweſt occaſions of the 
h & Body ; asif this Immortal Spirit were 
e © made for nothing but to prolong for ſome 
1 | moments the adoration of this frail Ma- 
© chine unto which it is afhxt. 
© If Life makes theGlory of the Body, 
| & and the Abaſement of the Spirit, it may 
| be faid, that Death makes the Glory 
\& of the Spirit and the Abaſement of 
Hans. _ 
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the Body. The Body falleth, but th 
Spirit riſeth. The Body diminiſhe,$ 
and in time is reduced to a littte dut;Z7 
But theSpicit extendeth it ſelf as aDivin # 
Sphere, which becomes great as it dray. 


eth nearer unto God. The Body loſe? 
the motion which it bad, the Spirit a; 
quireth Knowledges which it had na 
The Body is confounded with the Earth 
the Spirit is reunited with God. Ti 
Abaſement which followeth Death, is a 
Abaſement of an inſenſible matter, | 
Carcaſs gnawn by the Worms that d& 
vour it, ſuffers no pain. It ſmells not th 
ill ſcent it exhales. It's not frightnedhy 
the darkneſs that ſurrounds ir, and i 
diſpleaſeth not ir ſelf, even thea when i 
is no more thana ſad compoſition of Fleh 
and Dirt, when a horrid mixture of Earth 
and Blood, of Bones and Rottenneſs. | 
is a8 illuſion of prejudiced Nature, whia 
makes us affix our proper Sentiments tv þ,. 
Abjects which are not but the ſimple oi ;; 
caſion, Matter without Life and wit: 1; 
out Sentiment, 1s in its Natural State; ;; 
that is no Abaſement to it. The diſho-W# 
nour is but in our imaginations : but iti 4 
not the ſame of the Abaſement, where-M |; 
unto Life makes us deſcend. © 
This State is not natural to a Spirits », 
Ours; 
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tie? 2urs; and without doubt, likewiſe the 
t Author of Nature had not-abandoned it 

*Zwithout the conſideration of its ſin, Man 
 Zould live , but bis life ſhonld be more 
"Noble. It is to deceive ones ſelf, to pre- 
Ul WF:cnd that the Death of Man begins the 
<Ypuoiſhment of his corruption. Life hath 

Zalready puniſhed the criminal Man by his 
WEGd dependances, which affix the 
E Thoughts, the Cares, the Deſires and 
all affections of a Spirit ſo Great and ſo 
Noble to the Preſervations of this baſe 
e Houſe of Clay, which we call our Bodies. 
Such is nevertheleſs the weakneſs of 
| Man, that he will perceive an Abaſe- 
| ment which is not in him, and will not 
| perceive an Abaſement which is in him- 
ſelf- He frightneth himſelf with the 
@ imagined Abaſement, and cannot per- 
| ceive the real Abaſement. 
But in fine, let the Body be really a- 
& baſed, what imports it to me, if my Spi- 
# rit gain infinitely more than my Body 
"= loſeth? Have we lo weak an imagina- 
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& tion as to believe that our Happineſs is ſo 
"WD affixt unto certain Aﬀairs, certain Poſleſ- 
"8 ſions, certain Charges, -certain Dome- 
'F7 ſticks, and a certain Circle of Perſons 

= with whom we have Society ;that we can- 
'& notbe happy, when we ſhall have loſt all 
= | theſe 
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theſe things; we have almoſt the 1d: 


of Death which Children have, why 


own Sentiments with the Tomb whig 
they have for their Object, that wet 
imagine, or very near, to find in tþ 
Tomb, this horror which doth exiſt by 
in our Soul. 

We ſhould not fear this pretended $ 
litudez and this apparent privatia 
which follows Death, if ſubſtituting th 
diſtinCt Ideas of Reaſon to the confuſe 


Sentiments of Nature,we would conſid 


that by Death wedoloſe neither Subje(, 
nor the cauſe of the Pleaſures which m: 
may have hadin the World. For the Sub 
Ject is our Soul which abideth. The cauk 
is God who is Immortal and Immovabl: 

That which makes us regret the Hez 
vens, the Earth, the Elements, the $6 
Ciety, is becauſe we cloath all thoſe things 
with agreeable Sentiments, which we hare 
had by occaſion of them ; not conlſide- 
ring that we carry away with us the Co 


lours and the Cloth, the Paint and Per- 


they think of annoying themſelves in th** 
Grave, or dare not abide alone in th-# 
dark. Wefrighten our ſelves with ow 
own Fantaſms, we do ſo confound op 


cil which are neceſſary for us, for to 


draw theſe admirable pieces, -and = 7 
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def God be not wanting to us, we can ne- 
Ver antan thing. 
; EL "he Hon of Deſtruction which is con- 
ty Fained in Death, ought to give us no 
on. nore pain, than that Idea of Solitude, of 
w vhich we have but now been ſhowing the 
-Falſhood. It is true that Death ſeems to 
e(WWecſtroy the Man in feveral and different 
vSnanners, it deſtroys the World in his 
egard, it being certain that the Sun, 
he Moon, the Stars, the Air, the Earth, 
he Sea, if they annihilate not of them- 
elves, - annihilate in ſome ſort to him, 
decauſe it is impoſlible for him to make 
any more uſe thereof. The Man is nog 
annihilated in himſelf, but he is in the Na- 
Eture which he admired, and which to him 
periſheth ; in the Society where he had 
his indearments, and which ceaſe to be 
ioregard to him ; inhis Body the Organ 
of his Pleaſure which loſes it ſelf in the 
duſt of the Tomb. Let us ſearch if there 
be any thing real in theſe three ſorts of 
DeſtruCctions. 
Firſt, Ir cannot be ſaid, that exterior 
things annthilate not only in themſelves, 
.& but likewiſe in regard to their uſe. For 
# what know we, whether the ſame Inſti- 
& tution ſubſiſt not, although the manner 
& of this Inſtitution ſubſiſts no more: It is 
5 erue 
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true that there is not much appearanys 
that we ſhould have afcer our Death (© 
like Senſations unto thoſe which we ly 
during our Life. For it is no morey 
ceſſary that theſe Senſations ſhould 17 
proportioned unto the State and Conſyj 
vationof a Body, which ſubfiſts no mg 
for us. The deſign that the Author 
Nature had to intereſs us in the 
ſervation of the Body, by the Pleaſy 
which the Elements gave us being ceas{ 
it is eaſie to conceive, that the pleaſure 
Tafting is not a Sentiment, which ſho 
have place after Death , unleſs 
ſhould affix it unto other ObjeQsh 
other Ends; but methinks the Hear 
and the Sight, nor only being deſign'dfh 
the preſervation of the Body : but li 
wiſe for the ſearch of all that whic 
might nouriſh the admiration and the x 
knowledgment, which we have forth 
Creator; we have no good Reaſon tob 
lieve, that theſe Senſations ſubſiſt not# 
ter our Death. I grant that we ſhall 
ſee by the moving of the Optick Nerre; 
but that does not hinder, but that we mi 
ſee, For at bottom what is it that this m! 
tion of the Optick Nerve has in commuy c 
with the Sentiment of the Light ; thi fe 
things have not naturally any relationoſ cl 
wihs” 
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was with another; and if we ſee the Light 
& and the viſible things by the occaſion of 
bf the Optick Nerve agitated in a certain 
en 2 manner 3 nothing hinders, but that we 
d 4 & ould have the ſame Senſations by the oc- 
ale& cafion of the Etherial Matter, which is 
& wont to move the Qptick Nerve; which 
may be ſaid proportionably of Hearing, 
But ſhould we not have theſe ſame Senſa- 
tions, what would it ſignifie, becauſe we 
ſhall have others, and beſides of a more 
elevated order. For as in loſing the 
Body, we ſhall have loſt but that which 
conſtrain'd and abas'd us ;; we ought not 
© to fear, that our Spirit ſhould loſe any 
4 thing, in freeing it ſelf from matter, by 
the Purity and Nobleneſs of its Opera- 
Ing t10NS. | 
a It is neither permitted, neither is it 
profitable, to abandon ones ſelf nnto 
conjectyres upon thoſe things which it 
Z bath pleaſed God to hide from ns: bur 
would it not be too much boldneſs to con- 
| jeCture, that as the Abaſement of Man 
during his life, confiſts in that the Intel- 
ligence is ſubmitred vnto Sentiment, the 
& Glory which ſhall follow Death, will 
£7 conſiſt in that che Sentiment ſhall be per- 
@# fetly ſubmicrted to the Intelligence. In 
&# effect at pre'ent, that the Soul is deſcend- 
i” ed 
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ed from Heaven to Earth, for to inhatjl 


a Houſe of Clay, it is not requiſite fx fo 
toextend its Sights and its Lights : by” * 
it is neceſlaryon the contrary for to clop 
them and for to bound them, that thy 
may not diſdain to be employ'd in th 2 
Conſervation of the Body. But thai 
.. when the Soul ſhall mount from thi 
' *.. Earth towards Heaven, where it nuff 
work no more, for the Conſervatia 
of a Body, but for to Glorifie God, j 
will imploy it ſelf no more in boundiy 
and ſtreightning its Knowledge : But fo 
to extend and purifie it, for to renderi 
more worthy of God, whom it ſhall har 
for its Object. The ſecond Deſtruttiaſs 
which we find in Death, is not leſs im 
ginary. Forif we ſhould break the Cord 
which. tye us to Society, we ought not uſp 
believe that we ſhould remain there 
without anendearment to it. The Soci 
ty ofSpirits exceeds that of Bodies, what 
ſoever weak and prejudiced Nature my 
think; and when we ſhall loſe theſe EyaW# j 
and theſe Ears, defign'd for Commerc, 
which we have among Men, we comfon p 
our ſelves, becauſe we cannot doubt buf + 
that we hall acquire another manner dj q 
Sentiment and Knowledge by the | fool f 
EY b 
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a Gar State- In fine, I grant that a Man 
w bf who abides in this World, and loſes the 
- Limbs of his Body, may complain: But 
= whena Man is tranſported into another 
Z World, that he ſees another Oeconomy 
XX of Objedts ; what ſhould he do with the 
©Z Senſes, which have relation with this 
BZ World, and which have none with his 
ugg State? The miſchief comes from this, 
EZ that we give too much to the Body, and 
too little to the Soul in the ordinary Idea 
which we have of our ſelves, NO ” 
following the diſtinCt ldea of things 3 
cannot give too much to the Spirit, _ 
t00 little to the Matter. 
= And here | dare boldly advance a 
2 Maxim which will appear a Paradox ex- 
& traordinary enough ; that is, That al- 
va though according to the confuſed Idea 
Vs that we have of things, Death be much 
# more capable for to humble us than Life; 
7 nevertheleſs, according to the diſtinct 
& Idea and 1n the cruth of the thing, Life 
& is a more humbling Obje&t than Death. 
Gf Death humbles che great Lord, the 
& Prince, the Monarch ; bur Life humbles 
= the Man, and that is to ſay, a great 
0 deal more. Death takes from us the 
7 ftaies of our Vanity : but Life in the a- 
£2 baſement whereto ic reduces us, ſuſpends 
I l in 
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In us almoſt all the Sentiments of our try 
Grandeur. Death makes the Body d&. 
ſcend into the Grave : but Life makes, a** 
I may ſay, our Soul deſcend from Hez' 
ven to Earth. Death finiſheth the Com, 
merce which we have with the world; 
but Life ſuſpends the natural Commerce, 
which we ought to have with God, ani} 
for which our Heart finds it ſelf made 
Death is followed by Darkneſs, Wormy 
Rottenneſs, which we feel not : Life 
all compoſed of Weakneſſes, Baſeneſſy, 
Iofirmities, Diſgraces, all which we feel 

It js then true, that he is. prejudice 
and deceiveth himſelf, who . frighten. 
himſelf by the Ideas of abandoning, of | 
Neceſlity, of Solitude and of DeſtruCtion, 
which enter into the Image of Death; 
but ſee here wherein they deceive na | 
themſelves; 'tis then when they fear that & 
the Judgment of God accompanies Death, 
For it is certain that this Judgment. cat» 
not but be terrible to a Conſcience, which #7 
feels it ſelf loaded with divers ſins ; and & 
where is the Man that finds himſelf not 
in this State, with the. little Reftetion 
he may make upon the life paſt? It is = 
true that Man is to be feared, upon it 
which it is conceived that all Eternity de- Z 
pends : But certainly the Heart of _ MH 
maxes 
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Knowing". owes Self Te, 
© makes to it ſelf divers illuſions in that : 
'** BZ He does imagine, that it is the moment 
1.9%” of Death, which is the price of Life 

* > Eternal;. and he ſeesnot that itis not this: 

” & moment, but all his Life that God de- 

2# mands'; that tbis' mornefit hath nothing 
1 in ſelf more” agreeable unto God3-and 
"# that all its importance conſiſteth ſimply 
K# in that'icis'thelaſt moment 3 and that'in 
= fine; -it'is not'this momeor that contratts* 
"Wy with'the' Juſtice” of God, bur all 'che 
"BE time that he'his paſt'in impenirence. The 
Wn | Sentiment! theh'of our Immortality; and 
"= of our Perfeftions;-and of 'our End, will 
F agree” admirably? well'; - both 'with' the 
am other Seftitiments bf Nature;and with the 
MB Principles of 'the'Religion which ' God ' 
ky & hath given for to comfort us, in ſpight 
8 of all that;-thac'this King of' Terrors 
* may appear” to ' have of frightful and 
= terrible; 
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Whereinis continued to be ſhewn what  _ 
the Sentiment of our Immortality ; 
can effect upon our Heart. El 


Ertainly the Idea of oor Immortal. 7 
ty cannot be too preſent unto our 
Spirit for our Conſolation, in this Eter- | 
nal circle of fad Objets which ſurrounds 
us, and in the midſt of theſe publick and 
particular Diſgraces, which the ſeverity 
of God has diverſified in ſo many man- 
ners, for to make room for the fweet + 
variety of his Deliverances and his Con- F: 
ſolations. | F.- 
What imports it to'us after all, that F* 
we are Infirm, and Mortal in our Bodies; | 
this State will not laſt? What have we 
to do to trouble our ſelves with Cares 
and Foreſights for the ſhort time to come | 
of this life? Have we not another to #* 
come, which is well worthy of the im- | 
ploying principally our Heart and our 
Spirit? In vain ſhould che World threa- 
ten us. What can it do ? It may cruſh 
us; but it cannot deſtroy us. Let the 
World periſh, let Nature tremble, let 
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the Elements conſume, let our Bodies 
change into Duſt, or into Worms, or 1n- 
to Vapour 3 let them deſcend towards 
the Ground, or let them be dilated into 
Air. The Ruinsof the World ſhall not 
deſtroy our Spirits, and ſhall not diſſolve 
that which is not even capable of Diſſo- 
lution. We believe that we are in a 
Body which is our ſelves. We deceive 
our ſelves. This Houſe of Clay is nat 
us, nor ever ſhall] be. God ſhall re-eſta- 
bliſh it with Honour, for to ſerve for a 
Tabernacle for the Spirit which it firſt 
lodged : but it ſhall be no more with the 
ſame ſubmiſſion, nor with the ſame de- 
pendance. The Spirit ſhall follow no 
more the condition of the Body : but the 
Body ſhall follow, as much as is poſlible, 
the condition of the Spirit, and as the 
Spirit did abaſe it ſelf to the State of the 
Body, for to ſhun God, and for toafhx 
it ſelf to the Earth ; the Body ſhall ſeem 
to elevate itſelf to the State of the Spirir, 
for to quit the Earth, and for to go and 
Glorifie God in Heaven, Certainly we 
ought not to be ſurpriz'd, that the Go- 
ſpel comforts us. I will not ſay, better 
than Human Wiſdom had done : but ſtill 
a great deal better than the Law Divine 
aS It was, becauſe it reveals to us clear- 
Es L 3 ly 
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Divinerxelations.with,us. But.as we find || 
inthis Object, exery thing that, pay con. 2 
fort,us io the Sentiment gf 1o dap MiE F. 
ries that ſyrcound ,ns, ſo likewiſe it dif. # 
covers every thing that may truly ele. 
vate.us. TheSentimgnt of yr Immgr. #2 
tality joyn'd to ,the conſigeration of the 
Glory and {Happineſs which Religha 
Promiſes us, eleyates us mare than the 
World, mare than. the Wiſdom rhe Phi 
Ioſophers ſo much boaſted of, and eva 
more than the Virtues Men have knowy 
Therein is found the Grandeur of the 
Paſſions, the Grandeur of the Under Þ: 
ſanding, which governs over the Pal- |: 
fions ; and the Grandeyr of the Virtue | 
which regulates the Underſtandivg. | 7 
ſay that therein is found the Grandeur of | 
the Paſſions, and this expreſſion gugkt & 
not to choak any one, for although the 
Paſſions are in ſome ſenſe great weak- þ* 
neſles, it is certain that they are grafted 2 
in ſome tort upon the Sentiments of the 
Dignity, and of the Natural Grandeur *: 
of Man. obey ; 
 Hatered, Choler, Rage, which are |* 
Paſſions ſo criminal, and which renders ©: 
| a us 
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2” ys averſe both to Humanity atid Chriſtia- 
.t'- nity, proceed, if you mind, from a Sentiz 
» find = fiegr of 'our own proper excellence, ill 
"FI > phided and accompanied by Illuſions of 
# $Self-love, which makes us conceive of 
mn the Excellency in us, excluſively unto 

"7 thoſe who have offended us; as if our 
= Enemies were not Men as well as we, 
nor-B? which ſhows that this Sentiment of our 


buy & Excellence is in all Men ; nay, even they 
MB themſelves who have the leaſt part in the 
Ky eſteem of others, ceaſe not to eſteem 
'-W thetnſclves and to comfort themſelves 
AB by the publick Infamy. It is not pre- 


tended here to juſtifie all the Extravagan- 
cies of a Man filld with Preſumprtion, 
who prefers himſelf before thoſe unto 
whom he owes reſpeft. By no means, 
I know there is an exceſs, and a criminal 
excels in this diſpoſition of Heart : But 
the exceſs is not it- may be there, 
where Men imagine it is; and if I ſhould 
expreſs my whole Thought ; the irregu- 
 larity doth not come ſo much from that, 
that Meneſteem themſelves too much, as 
| from that, that they eſteem themſelves 
= not enough. Ifay, that they eſteem not 

enough themſelves, becauſe that they e- 

ſteem themſelves preferrably to other 

Men, who have the ſame Nature and the 
| I 4 lame 
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ſame Perfeftions. A ' Man who eſteem: 
himſelf by his exterior advantage, ® . 
which diſtinguiſh him, ſeems to renoung” EG 
therein the PerfeCtions of Humane N;z Iy 
ture which are common to him with g. 2 
thers. He is almoſt in the ſame State 
which Nero was in, who being able to Fir 
make himſelf eſteem'd by the Charatte |#h 
of Emperor 3 he aſpired to the Glory of  o 
appearing a good Watch-man. Certain {tt 
ly nothing is ſo Noble in Man as Man. | Ft] 
is to undervalue himſelf in ſome-ſort, to MW c 
go about to make himſelf principally Wc 
eſteem'd by the advantages, which make {| f 
the difference of conditions, and the di- Wt 
ſtintions of Perſons in Society, becauſe F: * 
It is a renouncing that which is in effett |: ' 
the moſt eſtimable in himſelf. The ways | 
of Pride muſt be over-turn'd here, a & 
Pride would over-turn the ways of Pro- | 
vidence. Theſe exteriour Advantages | 
ought to be an occaſion of paying to 
God his Homages, and not an occaſion 

of robbing him of that which appertains 

to him. 

Men who would make themſelves 
eſteemed before others, do little con- 
kider theſe things ; but when Fortune, 
as they ſay , or the Injuſtice of Men, 7 
hes _ them of theſe Advantages, ®: 

| | act = 
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em Nature is not wanting in them; and be- 
ge,” Zinz no longer ſenſible of this imagined 
Ince” "Grandeur which came to them from 
Nz 2 without, they are ſenſible ſtill of their 
Zzatural Grandeur, whoſe legitimate effect 
Fought to be to- make them ſuffer very 
© indifferently the Contempts which others 
EZ have for them 3 but which, by an effect 
= of their Corruption, ſerves to render 
them inflexible, and for to caſt into 
their unworthy Souls the Seeds of dif- 
contented Pride, which Fear makes them 
{ conceal ; but which upon the leaſt occa- 
& ſion ſtruggles to ſhow it ſelf ; and ſhows, 
- & that in whatſoever ſtate Men are, they 
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= are no more docible to ſuffer the greateſt 


- Contempts than the leaſt. 
> The Grandeur unto which Pride a- 


= extend it ſelf, and then to perpetuate 
= it ſelf. To extend it (elf in ſpight of 
= the Condition of corporal Nature, which 


St 


” poral Things , which endure ſo ſhort a 
time, 

It is not neceſſary to ſhow, that our 
* Vanity does not obtain the two Ends 
> which it propoſes toit ſelf, Every body 
= * ſees 
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ſees it enough ; becauſe that in ext, W.ſpig 

ding its Conquelts , it extends its [nj the 
Tice rather than its Extelletice ; aj Mat 
that the Marble which ſeems to per. .Gra 
petuate our Glory , does but orditiarth | 1 
eternize our Vanity. = up0 
But Nature and Grace are thor nies 
happy than Corruption : Natare ſc whi 
cers, as I may fay, Man in all the Ui. and 

verſe, in affixing his Sentiments to th his 
Obje&ts which ſurround him, and there | and 
forming the Majeſty , the Beauty, th All 
Magaificence , and the Price of all th; oth 
Parts of the Univerſe , which gives iy hin 
the moſt admiration. Grace gives to | der 
Man ſtill a greater extent, by the com | | 
merce which ir :nakes tum have with # G0 
God; and as to the regard of Immor. # D1. 
tality , we have no reaſon to look fot | qu 
an imaginary one, ſince we have a reil | Ap 
one , nor to torment our ſelves for th |} Pr 
live in the Memory of others, being af: E ot] 
ſured to live eternally in our ſelves, | 1 
and in God. | wl 
Likewiſe Death, deſtin'd by God fot 
to confound the Deſigns of our Pride; |: PF 
this Miniſter of his Majeſty, and his [a 
Juſtice, which makes ſo bright a repa- 3 % 
ration to him for the Inſolence we have | Þ1 
had, in willing to glorifie our ſelves in | 
ipight | 
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ſpight.of him, .does 'but .canfirm -us /in 
'the Sentiments .of this elevation -of 
-Man, who follows Nature , and whom 
Grace accompanies. 
* [tis avainGlory that follows a;Prince 
& upon the Throne, and which accompa- 
© nies:him not upon the Bed of Infirmities, 
{ which ſurrounds him during his Life, 
| and which diſappears at the moment of 
his Death z which appears to his Eyes, 
& and is loſt to the Eyes of his Spirit. 
All the World {ſees in him the Maſter of 
others; he finds in himſelf a Man vexing 
himſelf, who ſuffers, and who ſhall ſud- 
# denly Cle, 7 
= 1 will not then clothe my ſelf with 
EZ Goods, with Riches, Poſleſions, Places, 
E Diguities , Glories , Knowledge , Elo- 
= quence, memorable Actions, Conqueſts, 
= Applauſes, to make big the Fantaſm of 
= Pride, and for to appear more great thay 
=” other Men; but I will take away the Swel- 
= ling, the forc'd Grandeur, and the exteng 
> which is not natural, 1n getting from the 
2 Objects of Cupidity, in keeping my ſelf 
= yuponthe level of other Men. I ſhall ob- 
” tain, by this humble Equality , thar 
* which a proud Preference would never 
have obtained. I will clothe my ſelf 
with all the Splendours of Heaven, and 
| Os all 
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all the Beauties of the Earth, the God 
of Grace, and the Treaſures of Natuy 
for to render all theſe things unto hi 
who hath clothed me , and find in t 
reſtitution it ſelf ; a Glory which Il hy 
not met withal in all my Uſurpation 
I will raiſe my ſelf above al] the thiy 
about me, by the diſtin dee of 
Perfeftions, of which the things wit 
out are not capable; but I will n 
mount ſo high, but for to deſcend may 
low, in the preſence of him who pr 
duces in me all theſe PerfeCtions, al 
who could likewiſe diverſifie to Infinity, 
the Sentiments of my Excellency an 
his Bounty. 

Ambition thinks to elevate it ſelf ver 
much, and to get it ſelf out of the Rai 
of other Men, becauſe it. puts us ini 
condition of commanding them ; and| 
grant, that it has reaſon in the Syſten 
of Pride, which meaſures not the Pric 
of Advantages it poſſeſſes, but by the} 
degree of elevation which it procure} 
over others, | 


But, in the firſt place, it is very cer- 
tain, that human Authority does not 
give unto Men any Empire over th: 
Spirits of their like, although it may be 

| they may imagine the contrary, in bb : 
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ng the exteriour Differences which 
ey. have for them, Differences which 
ppear to addreſs themſelves to their 
erſon, but which goes direCtly to their 
ortune, Thoſe who judge the moſt 
zundly, reſpeCt the Order of God, and 
ie ways of his Wiſdom, in their ele- 
ation: They ſubmit their Bodies to 
rinces, becauſe they ſubmit their Souls 
oGod, Nevertheleſs, they who reign 
ver the Body, cannot therefore reign 
wer the Soul. They are eſteemed if 
hey merit itz they are diſdain'd, if 
hey be worthy of Diſdain 3 and they 
jiſdain them likewiſe with much more 
pleaſure, as Men conceive Grief againſt 
hat which puts them under, and abaſes 
hem. So that if Fear obliges them to 
eſpe&t, for their Intereſt, the eſta- 
bliſh's Authority, and if Religion makes 
hem reſpe& the Order of God, never- 

Wheleſs there does remain in their Hearts' 
|= ſecret Diſpoſition to murmur againſt 
that legitimate Elevation; which 1s the 
occaſion of Mens being ſo precipitate and 
lo raſh in their Judgments which they 
Fimake of their Princes, and that they 
EEnever pardon their Maſters any thing, by 
'Wthe ſecrer averſion which they have for 
the Dependance, and for the Command. 
_ : --' 
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 Ittis:certain, . that: Empire ſprings'note 


of any- natural: Pretogative which ſo 
have over others; wherefore this Uſe; 
nicely eſtablifh'd-, of affixing tempe 
Grandeur'unto Birth 5 that is:done lik 
forito manage the Pride of other My 
who would ſuffer. too much, if* all-q 
Preferences: which they are oblig'd 
make-of' other Men to themſelves q 
the good: of Society care from a Ph 
ference of: Merit. 
 Ir-ſeems: in: thar; - that it-has pleaki 
God to take-meafures in the Plan of hj 
Wiſdom, - for:to hinder Man »fron lyi 
down: under: the Temptations of Vais 
glory : For:he would that the confuk 
Sentiments - of our Natrire ſhould aff 
the:Glory of ' the: World unto exteriot 
Obje&s:and - Strangers to' our regal 
and-thar diſtin 1deas might not mai 
vs :return»>from-' that: Errourz and it 
ſtrut ns; that 'this Glory, in the mob 
excellent Part-of it ſelf, ſprings fron 
our Bottom, without knowing that iti 
God. that immediately produces It it 
Uus.: 

We find, in the Principle we' hat 
eſtabliſh'd, not only the Grandeur of th 
Paſſions, -but likewiſe that of Vertue. | 
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Itis, not. neceſlary.,, for the Juſtifica+ 
tion; thereof. ,, to: make an exaCt Cata- 
logue 3 one. need but conſider them con- 
Healy, as. they preſent. themſelves to: 
our Imaginations. | 

Temperance; without.doubt, is a Ver- 
tue that: elevates a. Man 3 but Tempe- 
rance cannot-be ſuſtained but by. the Mos 
tives of its Immortality, and eternal Hap- 
piceſs, unto which. it. aſpires. I grant, 
that-Reaſon alone is capable of inſtruct. 
igg.us. not to prejudice. our Health, and 
not. for to become Enemies to our ſelves; 
by the exceſs.of Debauchery : But:this' 
Conſideration, carries us not, very. far, 
becauſe Intemperance doth not- conſiſt 
ſimply: in, the; exceſs of Pleaſure ,. but 
likewiſe for, to uſe moderately. forbid- 
den Pleafure, That: which can elevate: 
ns to that high, Seat , where one muſt. 
be, to_ abſtain, from unlawful Pleaſures, 
is the conſideration of Eternity, for the: 
which. we.were- made. 

"The. Juſtice. which is praQtis'd. in the 
World, has not a great elevation, be- 
cauſe; Men will have ic, that it is no. 
other thing, than a fear of a return- of 
Irjuſtice z and rhat we are not apprehben- 
five of doing evil to others, bur by the 
tear of doing, evil to our felves. That 
y 1s 
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is true, when a Man does not pradtis 


Juſtice but in baſe Regards and world 
Intereſt. But when a Man is juſt, k 
cauſe fiil'd with vaſt Thoughts of Eter. 
nity, he will affix himſelf unto an lnte 
reſt which is worthy of his Endearmens, 
it may be ſaid that he is equitable wit 
out weakneſs, and that his Vertue is Y 
ways like unto it ſelf. 

Diſintereſſment paſles for a Play of M. 
love, which turns to profit, like apparen|} 
refuſing of little things, for to arrir 


more ſecurely at a greater advantage: ” 


that is true of a Polity and artificial di 
tereſ[ment of a Man of the World. For 


ſhutting in all his Pretenſtons, and all hi 


Advantages, in the ſhort limits of thi 


Life , the way to conceive that he d-| 


ſires nothing of the Goods which other s 


Men ſeek after, or rather that he ſeem ; 
not to turn his back upon Fortune, bit 
that he might more infallibly meet her. | - 


It is not ſo with the Man who conſider Z 


himſelf with relation to Eternity ; ith 2] 


he be intereſſed, it is in a Spec 


of Intereſt, ſo great, ſo ſublime, thi 
he need not only nor bluſh to own | 


£ 


but that ic ſhould be that that ſhould 
be all his Glory. Immortal as it 
iS, it is honourable for him to tak 


his 3 
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his flight towards Eternity, and to have 
nothing but diſdain and contempt for all 
things which might hinder him. He 
looks like a great Monarch in this State, 
M who bluſhes when he is ſurprized in baſe 

E Occupations, and takes a great deal of 
& pains not to-be ſeen intereſled in little 
K& Affairs, call'd as he is, to great and im- 
Z portant Employs,and who ought to rowl 
= none but vaſt Deſigns in his Mind. 

{ Liberality has but ordinarily an appea- 
7 rance of Diſinterellment : A liberal Man 
# does not deſpiſe what he gives ; but he 
ſtill more eſteems the Glory of Giving 3 
and, on the other hand, he will acquire 
ſacred and inviolable Rights upon the 
& Hearts of thoſe whom he favours with 
his good Acts. 

Ordinarily Liberality is but a ſort of 
Commerce and fine Traſfick of Self-love 3 
& which making ſemblatice of obtliging 
| others, does but oblige it ſelf in winning 
themto it. All that is true in the Sphere 
| of temporal Goods, wherein the Man 
| of the World ſuppoſes himſelf. In this 
EZ Circle of corruptible Objefts, Cupidity 

| doth not give bur for to receive; it 
: — not make Loſles to impoveriſh ir 
| {elf. 


K But 
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But elevate your ſelf above theſecy, 
ruptible Objects, and you ſhall diſco 
another World, which making yoy 
ſpiſe that which you know , ſhall jy 
you in a ſtate of giving, without ho 
of any human remuneration. 

You take an extreme care to hide (i 
intereſſed deſigns of your Heart, becaif® 
that on one fide you have the Sentime 
of what you are ; and that on the oth 
ſide the Objects to which you are induc 
are but of indifferent value 3 becomein 
capable of this infinite intereſt, and ya 
will have no occaſion of hiding them. 4 
Heart open towards Heaven, has no nei 
of diſguiſing it ſelf 3 he has nothing tows 
but to know himſelf, and toaCt upon thi 
principle, and to ſhew himſelf ſuch ak 
is. The ſhame we conceive at Ma 
knowing us too near, comes not fro 


But from that, that we have not kno! 
to know our ſelves. 


AT 


we but fpeak with pain, has a gre - 
We 
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deal of difficulty for to regulate our de- 
ſires ; as if corruption rather conſiſt- 
ed in the exprefliion than in the Senti- 
ment. 

This Virtue all deſetive and all falſe as 
it is, bas nevertbelets chichertoa Spring 
fine. enough. It 15 certain that it ſprings 
from a Sentiment of our Natural Excel- 
lence, that if we were deſtin'd by Na- 
ture but to Animal Aftions, as we con- 
ceive that Beaſts have no other end, we 
ſhovild bluſh no more than they ar thoſe 
atts, which carry the Character of the 
Conformity that we have with them : 
but immortal and incotruptible, as we 
are naturally, -it is very - difficult into 
whatſoever State of Abaſemenr and Igno- 
tance to which ſin ſhall have reduc'd us ; 
but that we ſhould have ſome glimpſe of 
that Dignity which diſtioguiſhes us ſo 
nobly;and ſo conſequently,that we ſhould 
have fome ſhame at all that which ſeems 
to abaſe us. 

But in fine, this Virtue, as we have 
already f{aid, elevates not very high, 
when it is only praCtis'd by the confus'd 
Sentiment of Nature and Education. If 
you would it ſhould purifie your Hearr,; 
a$ well as your Words, you muſt 2o 
forth of this Horrizon of your Vanity 

K 2 ang 
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and mount even to God, that is the 
Principle of your Immortality : The 
commerce you ſhall have with him, will 


elevate-you in ſuch a manner, that with. } 


out any violence, and without any diff: 
culty, you will find your felf diſpoſed 
to renounce all AﬀecCtions unworthy of 
your ſelfand him. Certainly it belongs 


not to the carnal Man and Animal, to | 
bluſh at the baſe Things of Nature; i | 
appertains but to the immortal Man to | 
have any confuſion thereat. The Mo- i= 


deſty of a Man of the World, may & 
ſpire to gain the eſteem of others by a 
{tudied Purity ; but the immortal Man 
ſeeks that he may be able to eſteem him- 
ſelf, if he fears not to be able to ho- 
nour himſelf, in reſpeCt of his Perfetti- 
ons. In effe&t, Debauchery contains a 
doubt of its true Condition. Conſum- 
mated Intemperance is the proſtirution 
of a Soul which renounces its Dignity ; 
that is to ſay, that to differ nothing 
from Beafts, is but to renounce Baſhful- 


neſs , and to abandon ones ſelf to Sen- | 


ſualiry. 

The ſame Judgment muſt be made 
very near of Baſhfulneſs and Modeſty. 
If Approbation of Men were a Good 


great enovgh for us, we ſhould hare 
no 
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Knowing ones Self. I33 
no reaſon to hide the Deſign we have. 
conceived of attracting it to us, nor the 
Joy which this Approbation gives us : 
But as the {ſame Inſtin&t that perſuades 
us of our Excellency, convinces us ſe- 
cretly, that this Eſteem is too ſmall a 
thing for to bound all our Pretenfions, 
it is no wonder if we take ſo much pains 
to hide the deſire we have to be eſteem'd, 
or the eſteem that we have for our ſelves. 
Nevertheleſs, if one looks near, one (hall 
find that it is generally but falſeneſs and 
hypocriſte in this Vertue,ſuch as it is pra- 
Ctiſed in the World, Men who are mo- 
deſt when they are prais'd, are by no 
means ſo when they are blam'd. There 
isno wonder then ; for there is no great 
force in a Vertue which our Weakneſs 
produces; and a Man elevates himſelf 
not very high then, when he falls into 
the centre of his Vanity, which makes an 
apparent Grandeur, and an effeCtive A- 
baſement. The Modeſty which proceeds 
from the knowledge of Immortality, 
and by conſequence above that Eſteem 
which affixes itſelf unto temporal things, 
has quite another force, and another ele- 
yation : Ic deſpiſes almoſt equally Blame 
and Praiſe, and makes us eſteem only 


thoſe things which relate ro that great 
K 3 Erer- 
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Eternity, which is the Rule, by relation, 
by which we meaſure the price of all 
Things. And as it is ſeen; that very emi: 
nent Perſons, or who appear fo in they 
own eyes, ſeem more capable of Mode- 
ſy than others, becauſe that their real 
or imaginary elevation, puts them, as 


bove the Sentiments of common Men, ia | 
may we ſay with more truth ſtil}, That 
a Man well inftrufted by the diſtint | 
Ideas of Nature; and by the Prorhifes of 
Religion of the high Deſtinies of Man, i5 


not at all tempted to dazzle himſelf, in 
whatſoever degree of Proſperity and 
temporal Glory he ſhall find himſelf. 

I will ſay more, Humility, which is 
the Soul of Modeſty, and all the YVer- 
tues, cannot ſpring but from the Senti- 
ment of our natural Grandeur, Whilſt you 
look not upon Man, as Man, you cannot 
but eſteem thoſe weak Advantages which 
make the differences of Conditions, and 
diſtinctions of Perſors ; and you cannot, 
by conſequence, forbear having Con- 
tempt for thoſe who want theſe Ad- 
vantages, to treat them with leſs conſi- 
deration , to prefer your ſelf before 
them , and to elevate your ſelf, as it 
were, upon their Lowneſs, -which is the 
moſt dangerous Character of Pride, ar 
ops . 
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if you are perſuaded, that it is the Man 
who is principally worthy of eſteem in 
Man, you would reſpect, in your Neigh- 
| bour, that which is common with you ; 
and although the Order of Society, 
Z which is that of God Himſelf, eſtabliſh- 
, ing a ſubordination between you, aſlares 
you of his Submiſſion and exteriour Ho- 


| = mages, you ſhould have for him an in- 
' # feriour conſideration, like unto that 
; | which he has for you, and diſengage 
= your ſelf of thoſe Dependencies which 
EZ render you his Superiour ; an original 
= andeternal Grandeur, which renders him 


= your Equal, in that which you moſt e- 
E ſteemot in your Condition. 
Z” It is then that we may conceive a Man 
” moderate in abundance of temporal goods, 
” conſtant in adverſity, and magnanimous 
& throughour. If the Moderation which 
& the Men of the World ſhow, in the 
” . higheſt Elevations, be but a ſecret de- 
” ſireof appearing greater than the Things 
which raiſe them, the moderation of the 
immortal Man is but a Sentiment of his 
Excellence, which elevates him, in effect, 
above all thoſe Things which ſeem to be 
able to cauſe his Elevation. It belongs 
not but to Pride to diſguiſe it ſelf, for 
to hide the diſproportion which it finds 
"KF 4 bes 
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between what it is, and that which itis 
thoughtto be in the World. 

Piety, which ſees Atoms there where 
the World imagines Coloſſuſes, need 
but keep it {cif in this ſtation fo eleyz 
ted, which is natural to it, for to er 
paſs under its feet both the vain Pomy 
of human Grandeurs,and the as vain Heap 
of Diſgraces and Calamities, which, as 
a Whirlwind that paſſes, agitates this 
Houſe of Clay, and throws down 
theſe Tabernacles of Duſt. | 

The worldly Man may affect aConſtan- 
cy which he has not,for tobe thought that 
he is ſtronger than Adverſity, and that 
his firmneſs places him above bad For- 
tune. This Sentiment fits not well the 
Man who encloſes all his Endeavours in 
Time 3 bur it fits well the Man who feels 
that he is made for Eternity. Without 
counterfeiting for to appear Magnani- 
mous, Nature and Religion elevates him 
enough for to make him ſuffer without 
impatience, and to render him conſtant 
without affe(tation. 

Such a Man might fill the /dea and the 
Plan of ſupream Valour, when his Vocz- 
tion ſhall call him to expoſe himſelf to 
the Dangers of War, and make Men ſee, 
what they have never ſeen in the World,, 
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Knowing ones Self. 137 
2 Man brave by Reaſon, and brave with- 
out managing 3 his Valour will not owe 


| all its force to the ſtupidity which hin- 


ders it from reflefting upon what it is 


| doing, unto Example which obliges it 
| to follow others in peril, to the Gon- 


fiderations of the World , which per- 


* mits it not to draw back where Honour 
' calls it 3 and, in fine, to that heap of 
? Conſiderations of which it hath made 
 afſail, for to hinder it ſelf from ſee- 


ing the Danger wherewith it is threat- 
ned. The immortal Man expoſes him- 
ſelf to death, becauſe he knows very 
well that he cannotdie. 

There is no Hero in the World, be- 
cauſe there is none that fears not Death, 
or who owes not his Intrepidity to his 
own Weakneſs: For to be brave, they 
ceaſe to be a Manz and for to go 
to Death , they begin to loſe ſight of 
themſelves. But the immortal Man ex- 
poſes himſelf, becanſe he knows him- 
ſelf. | 

Although there be no true Hero in the 
World, we forbear not loving thoſe who 
have the appearance. Heroiſm, in the 
Principles of a Man, who confines his 
Hopes is an Extravagancy, and never- 
tieleſs we ceaſe not, in ſpight of our 
| | ſeives, 
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ſelves, to admire thoſe who bear th 
Character. That proceeds, withou {" 
doubt, from a Sentiment of our Gray 
deur, which inſtructs us confuſedly, an 
without the admiſſion of Reaſan, ug, 
to theſe Myſteries of the Heart, that Mar 
is above all. There is a ſecret Pleaſure fel 
in ſeeing a Hero quarrel with the Deſti. | 
nies and Fortune : We love to ſee hin | 
above all Dangers by his Valour, and | 
above all Applauſes by his Modeſty; | 


We would have nothing move his Coy, | le 
rage; andalthough we cannot ſuffer thy lat 
his Fierceneſs ſhould deſpiſe us, we low |? 
that it ſhould deſpiſe all the Injuries of | 


the Elements, all the Perſceution of F th 
Men, and that he ſhould ſhow himſelf { [- 
great, that all things in the World ſhould | 
not be able to abaſe him : Firmneſs is g0 
ill placed in a man who loſes every I ,.- 
thing; but it agrees with I know nat " 
what confuſed Sentiment of our Gran- 
deur, which finds nothing diſproportio- Þ 
nable to it ſelf. | 

It is from thence ſtill, without doubt, F 
that is ſprung that Idea of Sage, which 
the Sroicks have vainly endeavour'd to F 
fill ; for indeed their Paradoxes, in the Þ 
Principles of a Man who doth not be- | 
lieve Eternity , are very — : 
ut F - 
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Knowing ones Self. 139 
zut however extravagant they may be, 
hey ceaſe not to make ſpring I know 
x what Admiration in our Hearts, 
which we are not wont to have for 
Things purely impoſlible. We ſhould 
laugh at a Man's Folly that ſhould be- 
lieve that he had Wings to fly: The 
© Thought of the wiſe Man, who pre- 
Z tends to be above all Events, and wha 
E confiders himſelf as a mortal Man, is not 
' [Flemad. Nevertheleſs, we find in this 
@ latter Sentiment ſomething which doth 
© not diſpleaſe us, and that our Soul ad- 
E mires without perceiving it ; which, 
Z without doubt, proceeds not but from 
E that, that theſe Paradoxes agree with a 
= confuſed Sentiment of our natural Di- 
 gnity which abandons us not, although 
& it be ordinarily unknown to us. Itis a 
FE hidden Sentiment amongſt the weakneſſes 
+ and apparent baſeneſles of our Nature, 
' 3s Diamonds are in the Intrails of the 
{ Earth, mix'd with Dirt and Clay 
and as - theſe latter muſt be purified, 
that we may ſee their luſtre, and for 
to know their price; 1o likewiſe it is 
| neceſſary for to purifie this Knowledge 
| of our natural Grandeur, by the 1dea 
| of Religion, for to know all its Beau- 
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The Chriſtian maintains theſe Px,{Wi# 
doxes ; he jfills the prodigious Vacuufi 
which is found in theſe Maxims. Ther" 
i5 not one but becomes reaſonable j 
the Principles of our Immortality, po 
vided it be well underſtood. : 


If they tell us that a wiſe Maſs 
without Paſſion, we find that the Ci 


rafter agrees with the immortal Ma 4" 
provided that by the Paſſion you us the 
derſtand the alteration which ordinarih " 
follows che Paſſions, as there is, appte - 
rance that the Phiioſophers have ſour _ 


derſtood it: For it is difficult for af 
Man that is made for Eternity , if-k| | 
act conformably to the juſt and triz| 
Knowledge which he ought to have ofÞ | 
himſelf, ro embaraſs himſelf much ne Pl) 
ther with Cares, nor with Paſſions, 
which reſpe&t but a time. He is likF Go 
unto a Man, who being upon a high Þ hei 
Mountain, who hears the Winds blow, w; 
the Thunder roar, and the Clouds 4 
mix'd with Fire break under his Feet, En 
without being affrightned. That UW ic 
there be but few Men who enjoy this he 
Eternity , and who look indifferently Þ 

upon Þ 
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pon the Good and Evil of this Life, 
hat proceeds from their not having 
> Knowledge great enough of this 
Immortality, which Nature confuſedly 
informs them of 3 or becauſe they could 
not keep themſelves in that high Seat 
Ewhere Religion had placed them, 
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All which ſhows , that there 1s no 

fet wiſe Man ; but -that does not 
inder us from concluding, that this is 
the Character of a wiſe Man to live 
without alteration, and that we find 
not this Charafter of a Man, more or 
leſs, accordingly as he remembers of 
8 what he 1s, 


I 
in 
j 
0 


# If a wiſe Man ought to be ſufficient 
| to himſelf, have we not reaſon to ap- 
ply the /dea to the immortal Man, 
Z who cannot perceive of himſelf in his 
true Condition, which is coming from 
# God, and returning to God , without 
[x being fully perſuaded, that the Ob- 
'Þz jets of the World which hinders hinx 
& from knowing his Original, and his 
#þ End, are very far from ſatisfying his 

Neceſſities: For this Maxim ought to 
de underſtocd in a ſence which excludes 
E God, 


=” 
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'he divide is with -the People who af 
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God, without whom we are nothiy 
Þut in aſence which excludes the Woe 
without which, it is true that wea 
and that we are happy. G 


I grant, that a Man who bas fixd a 1 
his Deſires upon -the Objects of wall 4 
Earth cannot go from the Comme te 
of other Men ; without that he plan $j 
himſelf into the 7deas of Miſery uff# G6 
Vanity affix'd unto all temporal Thin 
He could not live, if they did not if +0 
vert him from the Thoughts of Dail {te 
He could not die, without ſeeing Þ& 
ſors till who imploy him in & 
Thoughts of Life. His good Fortun 
becomes . inſupportable to him , unli 


ploy him, and who hinder him fra 


"thinking upon the fatal Neceſſity whidfM hir 
is impos'd upon him of ſeeing it fol "if ; 


at anend. It is a weak Creature ws W 


falls into a Precipice , and which fff &ri 


to ſtop its fall -for a moment , hangsiÞ inf, 


'Felf on whatever it meets; but it i 


ſurprized with falling , in ſpight «8 | 
theſe vain Helps, into an inevitalf Sta 
Abyſs which ir has before its Ey*I8 fin 


The immortal Man has nothing to off per 


wil 


| 


vp 
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with theſe Diſguifements, for to find 
Conſolation and poſſeſs himſelf. He 


affixes unto Death ir ſelf an Taee of. 
Glory and Grandeur, which makes him 
look with Diſcontent on that which 
turns away his Thought therefrom. 
He is never more fatished, than when 
he conſiders the glorious Condition of 
his Spirit. The Heap of temporal 
Goods appear to him a Heap of Duſt, 
which they have caſt in his Eyes, for 
to hinder him from enjoying his Gran- 
deur; and all that which occupies 
the Hearts and Spirits of other Men, 
gives him trouble , becauſe that it hin- 
ders him from thinking of his Felicity. 


This Paradox is not then extrava- 
gant in the Mind of a Man who knows 
himſelf, and loves himſelf as he ought ; 
if it want truth, it is in relation to our 
Weakneſs, and that is but our Wan- 


$ dring and our Folly which renders it 


inſenſible. 


Let the wiſe Man comrnand the 
Stars; let him be elevated above De- 
ſtiny ; let him be more happy and more 
perſedt than Faptrer ;, thele are expreſ- 
ſions 


Moon over the Night ; but God alone 
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ſions ſo much the more exceſſive , x 


they ſeem to contain Impiety : By 
they may merit a good ſence ; and cer. * 
 tainly if it ſhould be ſaid that the in.M © 
mortal Man is elevated above the Star, c 
the Chain of natural Things, and of # 
thoſe Heroes erected into Divinitiz\# 1 
after their death, or to thoſe Gods 6 * 
like unto weak and irregular Ma © 
that Paganiſm had invented, there ha: T 
been nothing advanced but Truth. Trþ# * 
Stars know not us, but we know ti - 
Stars 3 we owe them nothing, and they | 2 
owe us that bright ſhining of therÞ Y 
Perfeftion. It is likewiſe, if 1 ny 

dare ſay it, more natural that the Þ 

ſhould be in our dependance, than thaft " 
we ſhould be in theirs z and if it hulſd 


pleaſed the Author of Nature, tha 
they ſhould make any neceſſary imprel-Þ A 
ſion upon us, It 1s not for their Glory Þ ' 
but for our advantage, that he has eſt-Þ* ** 
bliſh'd this Order in the Univerſe. The 
Sun governs over the Day, and tht 
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governs over Man; and Religion cat-Þ 
firms excellently the Prerogartives «| th 
the latter, in inſtructing us that Gol | | 
has eſtabtiſh'd ic to govern over ti|Þ 
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Anowing ones Self. 145 
Woaks of his Hands. If Deſtiny be 
a Chain of exteriour Obje(ts and ſe- 
cond Cauſes, Deſtiny has nothing to 
do with Man, becauſe that theſe Ob- 
jects periſh, and that Man periſheth not. 
If Jupiter be a God culpavle of Ambi- 
tion, Injuſtice., and Intemperance, then 
certainly the Jdea of this pretended 


| Divinity equals not that of a Man, 


whom »the Sentiment of his Immorta- 
lity , and the Grace of God elevates 


* above the Pride, the Intereſt, and the 
= Yoluptuouſneſs of this Life. 


As the Sage of the Stoicks, the im- 


= mortal man is invincible. How ſhall 
& they do for to caſt down the Courage 
| of a man, in regard of whom the Dan- 
| gers of this Life are no Dangers, nor 


the myſteries of this World any true 
myſteries. 


The man of the World cannot avoid 
being weak ; his Weakneſs ſhines through 
thoſe appearances of magnanimity and 
force which he aſſets for to dazzle 
the Eyes of thoſe who behold him, and 
for to have the miſerable SatisfaCtion 
to haye it ſaid, that he has well play'd 

L. his 
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his Part upon the Theatre of Human 
Life, which is all that remains of that 
Maſter of the World, who gave hin- 
ſelf ſo much pains to draw himſelf 
out of the Rank of other men. 


There is no maintain'd Conſtancy i | 


the World; this Firmneſs of Hero's i; 


the Virtue of a Machine, which deſcend; F 
by the irregularity of its Springs. Kt | 


who ſo fiercely defied the Gods and For. 


tune, in the midſt of Dangers, at th | 
Head of Armies; trembles with the | 


fear of dying in his Bed. He brar 
a Death accompanied by Splendour and 


Tumultz but he cannot ſuapport th þ 
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ſight of a peaceable and quiet 'depar- 
ture, - The Philoſopher, who rejoiced þ 
to ſuffer a' thouſand illuſtrious Di | 


graces, a thouſand famous Diſaſters, Þ 
comforted by the Approbation of thok Þ 
who admired his Conſtancy, conceive þ 


a ſort of deſpair, when he was reduc | 
to be miſerable in ſecret. Bur if tkÞþ 


man of the World cannot avoid bein þ 
weak, it may be ſaid that the immor 


tal man will find is very difficult fr 
to avoid being conſtant. The Look 


of other men, and the Society my 7 
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he hath with them, which makes the 
pretended Force of an Hero of the Age, 
make all the Weakneſs of this. He 
finds himſelf afflicted by the Tears of 
thoſe who are about hjm. The ſhare 
which others take in his pretended Mi- 
ſery lowers him, and calls him back 
from Heaven to Earth, if | may ſo ſpeak. 
But, in fine, alone, and rendred to him- 
ſelf, he finds himſelf above all the 
Accidents that befal him. He may ſay 
that which a confuſed Sentiment of the 
Grandeur of a Man, caus'd a Pagan Poet 
to ſay, 


$1 fratlus illabatur orbis, mipavidum 
Ferient ruine, 


And he may cry out with a Man whom 
Religion had taught infinitely more, 


| What s that that ſhall ſeparate me from 


the Love of Chriſt ? Shall Oppreſſion, or 
Anguiſh? O Death, where is thy Sting ? 


| 0 Grave, where is thy Viftory ? 


Man thinks to put himſelf above Dif. 


| pw and Adverlity, in elevating him- 


elf above other Men ; But he is miſta- 


= ken; he mwſt go back for to find thac 
7 L 3 


which 
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which he has ſo unprofitably ſought aftey 
hitherto. 


It is not Pride , with its eternal, 
forced, and conſtrained Diſtin&ion, 
which can make him firm and con. 
ſtant; but it is Humility in reducing 
him to that natural Equality of Perfe. 
Etion and Excellence , which we have Þ 
with other Men, which, as well as we, |: 
come from God, and return to hin | 
again. If it be in the Sentiment of þ+ 
our Immortality that we muſt take tha | 
which ſhould comforc and elevate us |: 
it is then likewiſe that we find every Þ 
thing that may truly fatisfie ns. Our Þ 
Heart is a ſart of Fire which conſume; | 
all things, which 1s always mounting Þ 
high, and which ſayeth never: It 8 Þ 
enough; give it all -which it can re Þ 


ſonably deſire, it will but form new De- 


ſires: Be he the Maſter of the Uni | 
verſe , either he would defire other Þ 


Worlds to conquer , as Alexander, or Þ 


he would be diſguſted at his own Gran- 


deur, as thoſe Koman Emperours, who | 
having made themſelves as the Heads Þ 
and Maſters of human Kind, were dik Þ 
enſted at their Power, finding an ex- | 
treat Þ 
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Knowing ones Self. 
tream diſproportion between the Good 
which they had obtain'd , and the ar- 
dure with which they had deſired it. 
Maſters of the Fortune of other Men, 
they are not content with their own De- 
ſtiny : The fatisfaCtion which they ſeek, 


| flies them. Tiberi:zs had much reaſon to 


make himſelf Emperour, for to go and 
ſhut himſelf up in his Iſle of Capres, 
and to abandon himleif to thoſe infa- 
mous Voluptuouſnefſes, whoſe Reliſh con- 


F ſiſted in its Singularity, and in the ex- 


|. ceſsof the Crime. He need not have 
been Emperour, he need have been but 
Man for that; he need not even have 
- been a Man; he ought to have deſcen- 
” ded more than the very Beaſts by a 
- monſtrous Debauch : But it is that 
| theſe Exceſles of Voluptuouſneſs were 


- | a the deſpair of Ambition. He muſt 


| deſcend ſo low, becauſe he could mount 
| no higher ; for to remain ſtill, the Heart 
- of Man is not capable. 


Theſe famons Debauchees had always 


| believed, that Felicity conſiſted in Gran- 
| deur, They diſabuſed themſelves when 
- they poſſeſsd the laſt degree of it 3 and 


| then they believed, either that they ought 


to 
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to ttave other Grandeurs for to be 


Py, as the Conquerour of the Perf 

believed; or clſe farigated with Graz. 
| deur, they torment themſelves on th; 

fide of Volupruouſneſs; they endeavor 
$© repair the loſt time, and endeayoy 
to regain by Singularity what they lo 
on the fide of irs durance. Burt they ar: 


ſooner diſguſted with Voluptuouſneſ 
than with Grandeur; and then their 


Ambition re-calls chem to Grandeur, a | 


was ſeen that Tiberius, after having aban- 
doned the Empire to his Favourite for 
to Taſte the moſt quiet Pleaſures, | 
ſtrives to quit his Pleaſures for the En- 
pire, of which he rakes the Care upor 


him, after the Death of Sejanw, being | 
little content at Rome, as he was atC« | 
pres, and carrying every where an inſs þ 
tiable Heart and Diſcontent. This Pi þ 
Cure repreſents not only the Heart of | 
Tiberizs, but likewiſe thoſe of all men; | 
whoſe agitation is perpetual, and as i F 
{ were neceſſary , whilſt they ſtop at th | 
ObjeCts of the World. God has giva | 
{ him a Capacity proportionable to hs | 
{ Immortalicy ; that is to ſay, an infinite þ 
| 
| 


nd of bes OS ee 


| Capacity. It is chen impoſlible that he Þ 
ſhould be contented with the things - : 
peril; | 


Knowing ones Self. I;! 
eriſh 3 that which ends, cannot fill him, 
wt perſuade him of his Immortality, 
and give him Goods eternal, as himſelf 
and you ſhall ſee he will be ſatisfied. - 


| But after haying endeavour'd to know 
the Nature, the Duties, the PerfeCtions, 
{2nd the greateſt motives which naturally 
[determinate the Heart of man, or his mo- 
5 ral Forces it is good fo paſs to the con- 
© (ideration of his Irregularities, the Spring 
Þ whereof we ſhall firſt conſider, for to 
= know afterwards the Streams. 
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CHAP-L 
Wherein ts ſought the Spring of our Cor- 
ruption, in Treating of the firſt of our 
Faculties, which is the Underſtanding. 


E do not believe, that 
the common Dehaition 
of the Undecſtanding 
and of the Will, of the 

Judgment and of the Heart, or of the Rea- 
lon and of the Appetite, as they ſpeak of 
In the Schools, are proper ts rnder our 
Notioas more diſti:& ; but muſt follow a 

B Cultom 
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Cuftom too mnch received. They ct 
Underſtanding, Judgment or Reaſon, oy 
Soul, being it knowerh; that is, it concei 
veth, judgeth, reafoneth , remembreth, 
reflefteth, and deſpiſeth its Knowledge i 
a certain Order. They call Heart,or Wil, 
or Appetite, the Soul, becauſe it hath Af. 
fections of Love, oi Hatred, of Defire, of 
Fear, of Joy, of Sadneſs, of Hope, or 
Deſpair, &c. They might perhaps, with 
out too much deviating from the Truth, 
define the Judgment rhe Soxl , becauſe i 
underſtandeth ;, and the Heart the Soul. b+ 
eauſe-rr Trverh ; for as the Conception; 
the Judgments, the Reaſonings, are bu 
the ſeveral manners of Knowledpe, tis 
alſo certain that Deſire, Fear, Hope, and 
generally all our other Aﬀections are but 
the ſeveral manners of Love; but it 
not on that at preſent we are to ſtop. 

it is neceflary here to know, whetitr 
the Source of our Corruption 1s in tht 
Judgment, or in the Heart; whether in 
the Knowledge of the Soul, or in its Aﬀe. 
tions, be the Spring of our Failing, 
They anſwer, that it is not in the Judg- 
ment, fince if it were, we mult aliow the 
fudgment tro be govern'd by the Heatt, it 
ſtead of the Heart bcing govern'd by tt 
Judgment; for it wou;d be unreaſonable, 
that this whiclt is leaſt corroptible how 
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þ6 govetn'd by that which is moſt irregu- 


hr, or that we ſhould draw the Rule of 
one Conduct from the Source of our Cor. 
cuption ; for if it were fo, a Man ought 
fot to govern himſelf by his Reaſon, be- 
fore he hath a certain Aſſurance that God 
in an extraordinary manner hath inlighe. 
ned him, and muſt wait for an. Enthuſiaſm 
ere he can have the right to act in quality 
of a reaſonable Creature. 

Likewiſe the Holy Scripture always at-\ 
tributes the Overſhadowings of the Judg- 
ment to the Evil AﬀeCions of the Heart. 
If our Goſpel is bid, ( faith St. Pant, it i 
bid to thoſe who ſhall periſh, to whom the God 
of this World hath Blinded the Underit axding. 
| is eaſie to underſtand, that by the God 
of this World, he means the Devil of 
Concupiſcence. Tis ſomewhat like this | 
that Chriſt ſaid to the Jews, How can ye 
believe, fince that ye ſeek, Glory one of and- 
ther ? It is certain, that if the Deprava- 
tion were originally in the Judgment, it 
would carry its natural Darkneſs through 
all, It would be blind in the Study cf 
Sciences, as It is in that of Religion, and 


- It wonld ſicceed no better in the know- 


lkdge of indiff. rent Objects , above all 
when they are difficulr, then oi thole per- 
taining to ic, When an Eye s covered 
with a Film, or fhut by an Obſti uction, it 
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is no more in a condition of diſcernin 
one Object than another: But when jg 
Darkneſs ſprings from the Obſtacle of ; 
Cloud, a Miſt, or any other exteriq 
Vail, it is more caſie to perceive the 0h 
jects at diſtance; and ir ſhall ſee altogether 
clear when the ſtrange Obſtacle ſhall þ; 
taken away,without receiving any Change 
in it ſelf. Let us fay the ſame, That if 
the Underſtanding were naturally darken( 
in it ſelf, it would wander in the Know. 
ledges of Curioſity, as in thoſe of it 
Intereſt, for it would carry its Darknek 
through all : But becauſe it is covered bu; 
with Milts, which ariſe from the Seat of 
Afﬀections, we muſt not wonder if whey 
the Pallion ceaſcs its Darkneſs is rem6 
ved. 

This Iaſt is of common Experience, 
A Man who ſhall have a rightneſs of Wit, 
and an admirable exactneſs of Reaſon, for 
to comprehend that which 1s moſt occult 
and intricare in the Sciences;who knows to 
doubt of Things dotibctul, ro affirm the 
True, to deny the falſe, to have a ſimple 
Opinion of: Probables, ro demonſtrate 
thoſe which are Ceriatn, who will not 
take the Falle for the True, nor one de- 
gree of Truth for another; has no ſooner 
2n Aﬀair of Jntereit with any one, bur the 
trucaets of his Judgment or Spiric quits 

hi, 


Knowing ofs Self. 5 
him, his Reaſon leans to the Will of his 
Deſi res, and the Evidence confounds it 
ſelf with his Profit. Whence comes _ 
Darkneſſes ? From the Objets? No; 

the Objets are abundance more ealie ie yo 
this Aﬀair, than they were in cth-ſe high 
Sciences which he fo well penetrated, 
From any natural Defaulc of his Judg- 
ment ? Scill eſs; he has reaſoned pertectly 
well upon the Matters of Speculacicn ; 
cauſe him to ſpcak of Afﬀairs, provided 
they be the Aﬀairs of another, he will 
reaſon with the ſame juſtneſs, 

But if after havirg brought the Judg- 
ment of this Man from the O':j<&s of 
Sciences to the Aﬀairg of Life, you ſhould 
call it back from theſe to the.conſideration 
of the Truths of Religion; you will find 
it may be his Judgment ſtill more falls, 
and more ſubject to liluſions ; it is becauſe 
a greater Intereſt produces likewiſe a 
greater Deviation. A Paſlion, as Intereſt, 
s very ſtrong to darken Reaſon; bot all 
the Paſſions which oppoſe Reaſon, are ſtill 


{ more capable of producing this bad effect. 


So that it is not as we imagine commonly, 
the degree of [Darkne(s w hich is origina!ly 
n the Underſtanding, wiich produces the 
number of our Paſſjons ; but it is the num- 
ber and the vehemence of the Evil Paſſions 
of our H:act, which make the degree of 
B = 4 this 
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this Darkneſs, which is in the Underſtay 
\ ding. 

That if the Underſtanding were origi. 
nally darken'd, it could nat be heal'y, 
but by an infuſion of new and extraordi 
nary Light, which is contrary to Exyp, 
riencez for the Underſtanding of a $i 
ner who comes to repent af his Sing, j 
not filled with ather Ideas, and other 
Knowledge, than thoſe that he had befare; 
I ſpeak in the ordinary courſe of Things; 
a Man after his Converſion has the ldey 

| of God, of Salvation, and Eternity ; he 
15 convinced of his Mortality, and of the 
Frailty of Human Things ; he looks upon 
Picty as a Means very proper for to live 
in Repoſe, for to die with Conſolation, 
and for to live again even after Death. 

But he was perſwaded of all theſ 
Truths before his Repentance; (for I ſup. 
Pole he ſinned not as an Infidel,) he has 
not then acquired any new Knowledge, but 
his Knowledge is become from Speculative, 
as it was to Practical. It is fo,that which 
Fjus Chriſt teſtifies in ſome part, when he 
deciares to his Enemies, that they would 
be lefs culpable, if they had had leſs knov. 
ledge, Ir is certain in effect, that the 
want of Light excuſes a Man of the Faults 
which he commits, when the Fault is ol 
Necſlity , and Inyoluntary. we "7 
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Anowing ones Self. 7 
fhould any one be Reproached for not ſee- 
jog that which it is impoſſible for him to 
ſee in effect? Likewiſe a Mag cannot be 
pardon'd whom we ſuppoſe not to be 
blind, but becauſe he will be ſo. He that 
deceives himſelf by the Heart, and not by 
a natural default of Light, ſecs and ſees 
not; he has knowledge enough for to per. 
celve, that he followeth not that which he 
hath. It is by that means alone it appears 
to us, that we can reconcile cwo Expreſſions 
of Scripture, which appear very oppolite ; 
for one while it accuſes the Sinner of 
Ignorance, of Folly , of Stupidity, of 
Blindneſs, of walking in Darkneſs, of nof 
knowing what he does ; and by and by it 
reprehends him for ſinning again(t his 
Light, tor reſiſting the Truth which in- 
ligh:ens him, to be condemned by his own 
Thoughts, and reproved by his Conſci- 
ence, &'c. All theſe Expreſſions are true, 
and are nat oppoſite but in appearance; 
the Sinner ſeeth and ſeerh not, he ſees by 
the Underſtanding which God has given 
him, capable to perceive the Truth, and 
guide him: He ſees not by his Heart,which 
ſ:nds iaro th: uppermoſt parts of our 
Soul continual Clquds, which darken our 
Underſtanding. 

' | know very well that they diſtinguiſh 
8 the School two forts of Knowledge or 
mt Light, 
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3 The ART of 


Light, when they go about to ſatisfie thi 
Difficulty”; the firſt which they name Sye. 
culative, and the ſecond which they name 
Pratitcal ; they define them ſo by their 
Etfects. For the Speculative Light is that 
which does but ſwim (as | may fay) in the 
Underſtanding, that is to ſay, that which 
ſtops itſelf at the Simple Contemplation; 
whereas we underſtand by the Profitcdl 
Knowledge, that which ſtops not in the 
Judgment, but which deſcends into the 
Heart, which gains the Will, which ma. 
ſters the AﬀeCtions, and diſpoſes i into Pra- 
Qice what it orders us. But it muſt be 
granted, that we go not far in the Diſco- 
very of Things by che help of this Diſtin- 
Ction, becauſe in effect it ſays nothing ele, 
but that there are in us an effetual Kno- 
ledge, and others which remain without 
effelt. If we look on it near, we ſhall find, 
that Knowledge is commonly Specmlative, 
or Pradiical, according as It intereſles, or 
as it intereſſes not our Heart. When we 
conſider the Truth in the Sciences, we have 
ut ordinarily a Speculative Knowledge ; 
but when we conſider it in Objects thar 
intereſs us, ſach as are the Affairs of Civil 
Life, or the Matters of Religion, we hate 
It if it be grievous, or we love it if it be 
aprecable, and leads us to the Ation, or 
ayoiding, according as it bears the on 
or 
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Knowing ones Self. 9 
or the other of theſe two CharaQters. 
This is that which is called Pradcal in 
the School, it is a Truth that has ſome 


ſtrength. Now Truth draws always its | 


ſtrength out of our Hearts; in effect it is 
of the Light of the Underſtanding, as of 
that of Nature : It lights all, but it moves 


nothing by it ſelf ; it has a ſhining, but it 


has no force; it can guide us, but it can- 
not ſuſtain us. Men look on the Deci- 


fions of Reaſon, when none but it ſpeaks, 


either as Dreams, or as dry Truths, which 
are worth nothing but to be forgot; they 
conſider them as the importunate Coun. 
fels of a Pedant, who fatigues them with 
Remonſtrances out of ſeaſon, If Men 
would determine according to Reaſon, 
Philoſophers would perſwade ſooner than 
Orators ; for the firſt have an exact Rea- 
ſon, and a good ſevere Senſe, which 
weighs and examines all Things, and then 
makes juſt compariſon; whereas the 0- 
thers often abound in Fictions, in Lies, 
and in Figures, which would he but pom- 
pous and magnificent Impoſtures, if ne. 
ceſſity did not _ juſtifie theſe exceſſes of 


| 


' 


. 
. 
$ 
4 
x 


Language, and if Men had not agreed-to 


abate of their Signification : But becauſe 
they determine by their Aﬀections, it hap- 
pens contrary to Reaſon, that Orators 
perſwade generally a great deal beticr 
| than 
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10 The ART of 


than Philoſophers, becauſe the Soul doy 
not weigh the Reaſons, but its Intereſt, 
and that ic weighs not the Light, but onh 
Its Profii, The Good draws us, the Eyl 
makes us fly; Realon it ſelf does neithet 
the one nor the other ; but it is only ing 
much as it makes us perceive the Objett, 
And here, in paſling by, we may knoy 
the Error of thoſe who make the fre: 
Arbitriment of Man to conſilt in the in- 
difterency of his Soul, in carrying or in 
not carrying him towards che Good which 
is preſented him. In truth this indiffe 
rence is but in their Imaginations , it i 
not in their Objects; the Good is not it 
different ro be good, or the Bad indiffe- 
rent to be bad. Ic is not in the Reaſon, 
for it is not free to content to that which 
appears ialſe to it, or to reject the Truth: 
It is not indifferent to judge, that That 
which appears an Evil to it, is a Good; 
ahd, that Thac which apptars a Good to 
it, is an Evil. The Soul is not indifferent 
to love or co hate that which it cooceives 
for its Good; for if that were, it would 
be indiff-rear to the loving or hating it 
felt, which is contrary to Nature, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 


Wherein # continued to be ſhown, That 
the Spring of our Corruption s nat in 
the Underſtanding. 


WL N we fay, that the Corrup- 
tion of the Underſtanding comes 
from the Will; we da not pretend to ad- 
vance, that all our Ignorances, and that 
all our Ercors, without Exceptions ſhould 
have their Spring in our Aﬀections. For 
as for the firſt, it is certain that they are 
not all to be conſidered as Faults; it ap- 
pertains not to Men, nor to Angels, nor 
in general unto Creatures, how noble ſa- 
ever they way be, to know all Things; it 
is the Charatter of the Supream Being, 
and of the Infinite Underſtanding, which 
governs the Univerle, In general , we 
ought to count for nothing, all Ignorance 
which comes, either from that our Nature 
is too much bounded, or from that ths 
Object is too much elevated, or 'from the 
brevity of our Life, which is not ſufficient 
for our knowledge of all Things, &c. foc 
It is not a Crime to our Bodies not to b2 
[m- 


I2 'The ART of - 
Immortal, and it is not to our Underſtang. 
ing not to be lofinite. 

It is not the Ignorance of the Myſteriey 
of Nature, -or of the Secrets of Proyi. 
dence, which can be look*d upon as the 
Corruption of the Underſtanding; Feſy 
Chriſt .was. the Model of Perfection, and 
nevertheleſs he knew not all Things, a; 
Man, becauſe he knew not' the Day of 
Judgment. That which cauſes the Cor- 
ruption of our Underſtanding, is the le. 
norance of our Duties; It is that of our 
Sins, it is that of Benefits which we have 
received; Ignorance which proceeds not 
from any defe& of Light, and which can. 
not be juſtified in any manner. Ir is not 
likewiſe the Errors of Speculation, which 
ought to be look'd upon as the Vices of 
the Underſtanding ; they are ſo ſma!], that 
God has often left them in the Souls which 
he has inlighten?d with his Revelation in 
an immediate and extraordinary manner; 
For we find not that M»/es, nor the Pro. 
phets, had any other {deas of the Sun, the 
Stars, the Earth, ec, than thole that the 
Vongar may have; and It was not necel- 
ſary likewiſe, that God ſhould make Pni- 
Ioſophers by Revelation, thoſe whom he 
deſtin'd to the Inſtruction of the molt 
Simple Men, 


At 


Knowing ones Self. T3 
At bottom it is no great matter if the 


ordinary Man deceives himſelf, in repre. 


ſenting the Stars as Flambeaus : But it is 
a great . Irregularity that the Sages, who 
had fo juſt Ideas of the Grandeur of the 
Heavenly Bodies, ſhould look upon Eter. 
nity, God, and Religion, as if they were 
but Points, or rather Shadows and Appea- 
rances at a diſtance. Our Reaſon may be 
enlighten'd with the firſt Prejudication, 
but it cannot but be blinded by the fe» 
cond. | 

As to the reſt, nothing is more eaſie 
than to juſtifie the Judgment, and ro ſhew 
that it is not the firſt Spring of our Cor- 
ruption, in examining its different ways 
of Knowledge, For to begin; by the 
ſimple Conceptions of the Underſtanding, 
there is not an Idea in our Soul which is 
Evil in that it is an Idea, that is to ſay, 
in that it repreſents an Ohj:& to usz the 
Obje&ts of Pleaſure , of Glory, and of 
Sin It ſelf, have nothing Criminal in them- 
ſelves, becaule it is permitted to know 
theſe Objects, The ſame thing mult be 
{aid of the Judgments of the Soul, and 
of its Reaſonings. The firit Notions are 
not Criminal, becauſe they arc even of ſo 
great and eahe an Evidence, that fo ſoon 
as the Mind reaſons, it perceives them. 
The Realoning is a fort of Knowledge 
which 
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T4 The ART of 
which we acquire, and which will ng 


deceive us, if not- aſſiſted by the Heart; 


for we are wont to ſay, that comme 
Senſe deceives no Man ; for to ſhew thy 
Man naturally, reaſons well. 
Nevertheleſs we muſt mark in paſſing 
by, that in the order of our Knowledg: 
the Ideas have more force for to detet- 
mine our Wall, than the Judgments vr the 
Reaſonings of the Mind, which is true 
generally ſpeaking. The reaſon is, he. 
cauſe that our Knowledge, as we hay: 
already remark'd, has not torce of it ſelf; 
it borrows all the AﬀeCtions of the Heart, 
Thence it comes that Men ſeldom per. 
ſwade, but when they cauſe to enter (a; 
I may ſay) the Sentiment in their Reaſony, 
or in their Knowledge : But in the Rea. 
ſons you cannot make enter but a diſtancd 
Good , for becauſe you are obliged for 
to make uſe of Reaſoning for to make it 
know, it is evident that it is not altope: 
ther near; whereas the Idea participating 
of the quality of. its Qbje't, and being 
ſad or agreeable according as the Objett 
is one or the other, it makes you ſenſibly 
know by it ſelf, that which Reaſoning 


makes you only expect, But it 1s not. 


there the Spring of Evil ; the Treeeulart 
ties come from thar,that the Spiritual Iced 


make not near the Impreſſions upo? ur 
| Soak, 
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Knowing ones Self. ic 
cools, which the Corporal Ideas do, which 
fow to us through the Canal of Senſe, 
Nevertheleſs it is but juſt that they ſhould 
make greater, becauſe that the Sentiment 
of the Soul ought to be more lively than 
that of ſtrange Objeasz and that the 
Experience of Spiritual Things ſhould 
touch us nearer than the Knowledge of 
Senſe, which intereſles us only in that 
which is about us. The Corporal Ideas 
which ſeem to be deſigned but for the 
good of the Body which they guide z 
whereas the Spicitual Ideas ovght to direct 
our Souls, and conduc them to the Springs 
of their Happineſs: So that in as much as 
'6bur Souls are more prectiovs than our Bo- 
dies, ſo much likewiſe the Spiritual Ideas 
8re naturally more important than the 
Corporeal; and as they are more neceſſa- 
ty, they ouzht likewiſe naturally to make 
a ſtronger Impreſſion. # 

As Ideas are a (ort of Sentiment, being 
82reeable or grievous according to the 
Charatters of the Things they repreſen, 

| becauſe they participate of the Quality of 

their O3jects; it may he ſaid without 
deceit, that they bclong in ſome ſort to 
the Aﬀ-&ions, or to the Sentiments of 
our Soul, which -re either the Corporat? 

Seatiments as the Se i{a:tions, or the Spirit. 

tual $2zntments #5 tne Aﬀettions on the 

Hear, 
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Heart. So that in ſaying, that the Cox. 
ruption of Man begins, becauſe that the 
Corporal Ideas make too lively and tos MW 1 
ſtrong an Impreſſion on the Soul, we ſax MW je 
nothing in oppoſition to our Princip, W 
that the Corruption of our Reaſon com, MW 20 


from that of our Heart. = 
Sh 

By Ude 

Wherein i fought, the manner of th -/ 
Minds deceiving th: Heart. By 

ing 


His Impoſtor of the Heart which de WW þ,; 
ceives the Mind, does it by volun. WW 

tary Inapplications, by affeted Dilſtrz« ap 
ftions, by Tgnorances where it pleales, MW wy 
by Errors which ſpring from the great IM (6 
Deſires which we have of deceiving our ff tior 
ſelves, and by the.. bene. which ſets out IF na{ 
Mind at diſtance from all that which is Ignc 
Aficting, and which ties it ſtrongly to all WW the 
that which is Pleaſing. | in a 
The firſt Thing then that our Heart WW frgy 
does, is for to fill us with unproficable WM frox 
Objects, for to draw us from that the WW Th 
Coulideration whereof wonld import us; W woy 


but then the Sight is affliting for us. We If of 1 
had among(t otiigrs two ideas in our Soul, BF Aoi 


which 


Knowing ones Self. t7 
which we fear above all others, which are 
the Idea of our Miſery, and that of our 
Duty. The Idea of our Miſery compre= 
hends that of the Frailty of the World, 
and our own Mortality z that of our Sins, 
and the Juſtice of God z that of our Vi- 
ces., and our Weakneſles ; and of the 
Shame which naturally follows them, The _ 
Idea of our Duty comprehends a thouſand 
grievous Obligations for a voluptuous 
Soul as ours, ſad for a Heart which nothing 
touches but Pleaſure z mortifying for ous 
Pride, and inſupportable to Self. Love, 
By this means Occupations the leaſt bind- 
ing, the moſt inſipid Diverſions, the moſt 
barren Knowledge, and the moſt diſagree. 
able lmploys, become the Obje&t of our 
application, or of our Search, as if they 
could make our Happineſs. Nothing plea- 
les tis but what makes us live in Diſſipa- 
tion; every thing which makes the Time 
pals inſenſibly away, which keeps us in 
Ignorance of our ſelves, charrtis us, Mind 
the Gameſter, who palles his whole Life 
In a continued courſe from Joy to Sagdnels, 
from Hope to Fear : He who ſhould take 
from hin: the titrbuient Succeſſion of his 
Thotights, and of his divers Agitations, 
would tzke from him aflucedly the Plealure 
of Life. But be not ſurprized at it, this 
Agiution imploys kim, and it is enougi 

Q& he 
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he thinks himſelf happy, provided he 


but diſpence with reflecting on his Miſey, 


On the other ſide, Hope flatters him eye 
mm the midſt of his Loſſes ; and his Soul j 
ſo flexible to foliow always the Sizhy 
which are agreeable to it, that whe he 
wins, he thinks that he cannor loſe; and 
when he loſes, it fills him with nochny 
bur the hopes of winning. So likewiſe is 
it with divers other Proteſhons wherein 
Men are imployed. Tae Good and Bat 
fo:lows each other in its turn, and are 
tiok'd, as Experience does but too wel 
inform us: But onr Soul is conſtant in 
never faſtening its Deſires but on that 
which fla:ters it 3 and when it meets with 
Evil, in ſtead of Good which it had hoped 
for, it frames to it ſelf an imaginary Fell 
city compoled. of its own Iljufions. Give 
unto an ambitious Man what he demands, 
Place him in the Rank he doth wiſh for; 
wich difficulty will he acquire any other 
Advantage than that of concetving ne# 
Hopes, and framing to himſelf new In- 


poſtors. 


We love War, not as a Þha7zar- 


dons Profeſſion , which pats us offen In 
danger; or as 2n inconvenient Profeſſion, 
which makes us ſuffer very much + but 
becaule it employs our Mind and our Heart 
by the exrream varicty of Obj=<Cts which 
it prefenrs thems and that it anſwers to 


that 
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Knowing ones Self. I9 
that Eternal Agitation of the Soul which 
ſfhuns it ſelf, and ſeeks Matter for new lllu- 
ſions wherewith to feed it felf. Ir is 
incredible how much the 1lſafions of the 
Heart expole themſelves in the Aﬀatirs of 
Civil Life. We begin by deceiving our 
ſelves; and after that, we deceive others 
if we can, Believe us not, neither on our 
Faith, neither on our Probity, neither on 
ont Fidelicy a hundred times proved. It 
is true, that we have the Maxims of Equity 
and Righe in our Minds, which we are 
wont to reſpe&t ; but the Corrupiion 
which is in our Heart plays with theſe 
General Maxims, What imports it that 
| reſpect the Law of Juſtice, it this be 
bat found in that which pleaſeth me, or 
which agrees with me; and it it depends 
on my Heart to perſwade me, that a Thing 
is jaſt, or that it is not ? Truſt not your 
felf there, the Virtue and the Juſtice 
thron2h all our Actions, which have gained 
us the Reputation, are without; they ap- 
pear but to attract your Confidence ; But 
Injuſtice is 1a our Hearts for to make 
R:aſon att as it ſha!l pleaſe, and it hides 
It ſelf there for to ſurprize you with the 
moce facility, That which 1s moſt fad is, 
that one Il}auſion brings forth ſeveral o- 


| * thers; for as a Hzatt tatereſſed for to 


pre-occypy the Jadgment in its favour 
C2 agZzm{t 
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againſt the Truth imploys I kaow no 
how many provable Reafons, but falſe for 
to prop its Pretenſions, the Soul which 
affects its Reaſons conſidering them with 
Pleaſure, and often renewing them to it 
ſelf, and looking on their beſt ſide, come 
inſenſi ibly to take the degree of his Appli 
cation for the degree of their Evidence, 
and then it receives them 'as certain 
Maxims; it makes Prejudices, which being 
falſe, and ſuppoſed conſtantly as true, be- 
come to it an Eternal Spring of Uuſiog 
and Error: Add thereunto, that when ig 
an Aﬀair we have prepoſlſeſs?d our ſelves 
unto our Advantage againſt any one, the 
Hatred that we have to his Pretenſion 
makes us condemn all his Reaſons, and al 
them who have any relation with thole 
whom he has imployed to defend his 
Cauſes as it is ſeen, that the Hatred which 
we have conceived againit a Man who is 
our Enemy, will make us hate an indiffe- 
rent Perſon, if he have but any Lines of 
Conformity with-bim 3. and | leave you to 
judge what Influences thefe Prejudices 
have afterwards upon our Actions, and 
upon our Conduct, 

But to come back to our voluntary Di- 
ſfrattions and Diſlipations. Nothing in my 
Opinion is more extraordinary than-the 


- Proceeding of Democritu?, who, atter ha- 


ving 
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Knowing ones Self. 21 
ving judged the Aﬀairs of the Abdenites 
for a long time with an Exactneſs and 
Judgment wherewith all the World was 
charmed, looking upon this as a baſe 
Occupation, and willing to live for him- 
ſelf, he abandons the Society of Men, and 
retires into a Deſert for to tie himſelf to 
the Study of Wiſdom, and to the Know- 
ledge of Himſelf, where Hypocrates, who 
thought to come and heal him of his Mad- 
neſs which all the World thought him 
polſe(s?d with, found him employ*d in 
mocking the Extravagancies of Human 
kind. 

There is no Charatter of a Hero ſo 
ſurpriſing as that of a Man, who dare 
ſuſtain the ſight of himſelf. Ir is true, 
that the Retreat of our Philoſopher got. 
him the Eſteem of the Sages, of whom 
he made more accomprt than of the Vul- 
gar: He was, it may be, ſuſtained in this, 
D:fign by the deſire of making himfelf* 
talk*d of; it may be,that the Approbation 
of the Abderites did not appear conſide. 
Table enough unto his Soul pafſionated for' 
Vain-glory: In that cafe he is not ſq 
much alone as we may imagine; he quits 
not the Society of the Ablerites, but for 
to be in better Company ; and he retires” 
not into the Country, and into the Deſert, 
but for to be mor? in the ſight of Human 
kind, C3 There 
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There is hardly any thing leſs reaſv. 
nable than the Diſcourſe of Cyxeas to Pye. 
;hus, which the Hiſtory relates as full of 
Wiſdom; (reſt your ſelf without going 
ſo far.) "This Man, did he imagin that 
Repole was ſo eaſily to be uſed ? Pyrriy 
wonld have ſooner beaten the Romans, 
ſubjected Ttaly, Cicily, and Carth.:ge, than 
he would have conquered the Repugnaice 
which his Heart naturally had to Repoſe, 
Tet this Importune counſel him, becauſe 
that this Repoſe ſuficreth him not to go 
ont of himſel', as he wiſheth, 

The preateſt part of Philoſophers ha- 
vivg found the Study of Man fomething 
too painful, bave caſt themſelves on the 
barren Contemplations of Nature; there 
They have found Charms on one fide be- 
caule they poſleſs them, and on the other 
lide becauſe they diſtioegu ſh them from 
other Men: For to ſay by the by, it is an 
Error to ſay,that our Soul loves the Truth, 
In that it is Truta,; there are no greeter 
NOr NO More Certaln Fruths, than the 
Truths which ail the World knovs; Nt 
veitheleſs there are none more indiiferent, 
Whence comes that? Ir is becaule the 
Truth doth not zppear to vs amiable 
cnovgh for it felt, bur only in as much as 
It can diſtinguiſh us, 
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Thus if the Sages themſelves irame an 
| Etcraal llaſion by the Effort of their Paſe 
| ſions, it may be imagined that the ordinary 
| fort of Men is not exempt from the volun. 
# tary Darkneſſes of theic Hearts : Every 
* Paſſion has a particular Impoitor. The 
Paſſions formerly framed unto themſelves a 
Religion agreeable to them; it was the 
| Pagen Religion. They could not do alto- 
| gether the ſame thing in the S::aſhine of : 
| Chriſtianity: Nevertheleſs they do what 


they can for it; and if they do not intire. - 


ly ſucceed, they wanc bur little of ohrain- 
| ing their Ends, they do ſo prodigiouſly 
diſpuiſe the Holy Religion which Feſas |, 
Chriſt has brought into the World, and 
which declares War az-ainſt all the Paſſions. 
[t is certain, that all che Vices have each 
its Moral ; there is one Moral of Intereſt, 
on2 Moral of Pride, one Moral of Vo- 
lapruouſneſs, one Moral of Vengeance &:, 
according as thele Stghts point thcic 
Maxims in our Underſtanding, We muſt 
not be then ſurp{ifed, becauſc that when 
the Truth appears to Iighr us, the Heart 
rejects it, and ſends it back, telling it 
a!moſt the ſame thing which Felix ſaid to 
Saul, (For this time get thee gone, and when 
T ſhall hive an oppo; rtunity I will call thes 
back; ) Nevertheleſs the Heart takes cap 
care, that this Truth ſhall not com- © 
C 4 _ 
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24. The ART of 
repreſent it ſelf ſo eaſily ; for that it my 
not hear its Voice, it fills ir ſelf with the 
Noiſe of the World; and that it may ng 
be obliged tp conſider that which it 6 
foverainly imports it to know, It fills j 
felt with a thouſand Objects , the knoy- 
ledge whereof is unproficable to ir. 
Soinetimes It is forced to make a con. 
pariſon between two Objects, one wheredf 
is the Object of a Legitimare and Reaſ. 
na>le Delire, and another an Ohjett of 
Temptation and Ircegularily ; It mult take 
one part, Reaſo? is called for to judge, 
and to decide. But with what Partiality 
does it acquit it ſelf of irs Duty ? If there 
be ten degrees of Evidence 1n the Objet 
of Duty , the Soul perceives fcarce two, 
the others are hid from it, becauſe that 
they manifeſt nor themſelves but 1n a par. 
ticular Examination which the Soul is ap- 
prehenſive of, and which it never makes 
but againſt its own Wil. On the con- 
trary, the Object of Temptation appears 
to it in a full Lichr, it turns it ON ail Sides, 
It fers it felf againft all its Fac:s, becaute 
that this Conſideration ties It More agree 
a>ly, the Soul is inventive in findinz fa- 
vourable Reaſons unto its Defire, b-cauke 
{har every one of theie Reaſons gives It a 
ſen) Pleaſne; It is On thecontra'y very 
09 .6 pciceive thoſe which are contrary, 
, al:hough 
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although they were never ſo plain, becauſe 

that it is ſorry to find that which it looks 

not for, and that it conceives il] that which 

it receives not, but with Regret. So the 4 
Heart breaking the Reflexions of the Mind ! 
when it pleaſes, turning away its Thought : 
to the ſide that favours its Paſſion, compa- : 
ring Things in the ſenſe that ir pleaſes, ; 
voluntarily forgetting that which oppoles : 
it ſelf to its Deſires, having but cold and : 
janguiſhing Perceptions of its Duty z con» 7 
ceiving on the contrary with Indearment, : 
with Pleaſure, with Ardor , and, as often ; 
25 it 1s poſſible, all that which favours its - 
Bents, it is not to be wondred art if it 
play with the Lights of its Underſtand- : 


ing; and if it finds that, we judge of 
Things, not according to Truth, but ac: ! 


E 


cording to our Inclinations, 
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herein is confidered, the Commerce o 
Hllufion which i between the Hear 
and the Fudament, and how God alone 
deſtroys it Ly his Grace. 
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T might be thought, That if the Hrart 
[| corrupted this Judgment , the Judz. 
ment filled with falſe Prcjudices ſhould in 
Its curn corrupt the Heart, in returning its 
Darkneſs, and nouriſhing it with Errors 
Which it hath received. 

-— [In this State ic is eaſe to conceive, that 
tic Corruption of Man caniot be cured 
by Narurel Remedies : For in this Eter- 
nal Circle of Illufions and Wandrings, 
which makes the Judp;ment deceive the 
Heart, and the H-ari deceive the Judg- 
ment; from whence can come the Light, 
and the Truth? If you would inligite 
the Rcafon of Man, the aﬀetions reject 
that Evidence which you pretent then; 
it yon uudertake to corrett the Irregula- 
Tity of theſe Aſſ-Ctions, you find that yo! 
cannot but in making the Soul fee in what 
Weandrings and what Precipices it is in- 
caved, which It cannot do unleſs it be 
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iolightned. So that the Heart cannot be 


| corcefted but by the Realon, the Rcalon 


cannot be inlightned bur by the Commerce 


# which it hath with the Heart, Whar is 
© it that ſhall remedy this Diſorder. Invent, 
| {{ your Judgment and Imagination at 
E work? You ſhall find no other Caule ca- 
© pable to produce the Effect, than God 
| himſelf acting by his Grace. 


Then in that it is reaſonable to think, 


| that God, who knows ſo perfectly the 
| Spring of our Evil, begins our Cure by 
' correcting the Defaulc from whence all 
| the other proceed, We have already 
 faid, that the firſt Root of this Diſorder 
* conſiſts in that, That the Imagination 
ats more lively in us than Reaſon, that 
is to ſay, that the Corporal Ideas make a 
| ſtrong and lively Impreflion in our Soul, 
| while the Spiritual Ideas make them 
| buc faint and languiſhing, It is eaſie 
| to conceive, to the end that God may re- 
eſtabliſh our Soul in the right State where 
{ It ought to be in that regard, he muſt 
| cauſe by his Grace, that the Spitiiual 
| Ideas of our Duty, of V.rine, of Eterni- 
| ty, Gc;: do make a more lively and itrovg 
| Impreſſion than they were accuſtomed to 
| make; and that on the contrary, the 
| Images of the World , of Plcaſure, of 
{ Voluptuouſneſs, and in geicral of all fer. 
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ſible Goods, ſhould make an Imprefſiq 
le( lively and ſtrong. | 
God does the firſt in fixing the pix, 
tual Ideas in the Judgment, in the ſecon 
place in rendring them agreeable, and in 
the third in extending them. Grace fixes 
good Ideas in our Judgment, as Melar. 
choly fixes Melancholy Ideas in the Soul 
A melancholy Man cannot drive from his 
Judgment all the grievous Ideas which af. 
Hict itz they return; they follow hin 
every where. So the wholſome [deas, of 
which we ſpeak, being fix*d by Grace, we 
cannot put them from us by the Effort of 
our Corruption; they return: they repre- 
ſent themſelves anew; they reprimand 
Cupidity, and ſtop its Overflowings ; they 
prevent even ſometimes the Refizxions of 
our Judgment; for a Man 1s ſeen to do 
good Attions, as by Inſtin&t and without 
Reflexion, becauſe he follows without per. 
ceiving the Ideas which Grace has fix'd in 
his Underſtanding. God extends the Spl- 
ritual Ideas in fixing them in our Judgment 
by his Grace; that is to ſay, that he makes 
vs conſider the Spiritual Objects in thelc 
juſt Grandeur, and under their natural 
Form. Upon which is to he remarked,that 
the Ideas of Piety having a ſort of oppo- 
ſition to the Ideas of the World, the one 
Caiinot be exiendsd without —_—_— 
the 
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the other, The Idea of Time hides that 
of Eternity; that of Eternity contracts 


that of Time. 
As it is the Pleaſure that Self- Love 


makes us, takes to conſider | the Ideas of 
| the World, which extends them, and fixes 
| them in our Imagination, the Soul making 
| bigger, and Eternizing, as much as it can 
| polfibly, that which is agreeable to it; fo 
| it may be ſuppoſed, that Grace cauſes the 
| good Impreſſions which the Spiritual Ideas 
| make upon us; that is to fay, that it affixes 


and extends them, in accompanying them 


{ with certain Sentiments of ineffable Joy 
| and Conſolation, which the Scripture calls 
| one while, The joy of the Holy: Ghoſt ;, and 
| another while, The Peace of God which 
| pſſeth all Underſtanding : As the Judgment 
| applied by onr Paſſions unto Corporal 
| Ideas may be called in ſome fort the Un- 
| derſtanding of the Man that periſhes, the 
| Judgment applied by the Grace of God 
| uato Spiritual Ideas may be called with juſt 
| Treaſon, the Underſtanding of the Immor- 
| tal Man. The diflerence which is between 
{ one and the other, 1s extreamz the one 
| ,deceives it {If almoſt ever, the other 


hardly ever deceives it ſelf at all; for as 


| our Errors, at leaſt our dangerous Errors; 
| have their Spring in the violence of our 
| Paſſions, and that thefe Paſiions cannot, 


but 
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but be very moderate in a Man whio puidy 
himſelf by the fight of Eternity, and nx 
by that of Temporal Things; one my 
jadge, that this Man is not ſubje& to th: 
[lafions which generally deceive vs, | 

The Immortal Maa fiading himſelf Gy. 
rious in his Nature, Bleſſed in the Sta: 
which Religion propoſes to him, and el. 
vated above Time , and the World b 
Nature and by Religion, has nothing t 
do to fly the ſight of himſelf, nor to fea 
being afflited by the conſideration of his 
End. 

Diverſions are not for his uſe, at leaf 
ſuch Diverſions as the Man of the World 
wiſheth for: For he does not only ſeek 
afcer the Refreſhment of his Body, and the 
Recreatioa of his Mind; rhere would be 
nothing but what were reaſonable in this 
Deſign; but he ſeeks afcer every thing that 
may imploy him, ani hinder him from 
eeing himſelf, That which ſhews It is, 
that after the Repoſe and the Refreſhment 
he ſeeks ſtill for Diverſion, and nds 
th=-rein Charms ſo much the greater, that 
he cannot be one moment given up to hin- 
felf withouc a moſt frighriul [ronhle, 
which comes from this, That the Wetght 
or whar is paſt, which is no more for hin 
buc an Object of Regret, and what's to 
conc he looks vpon as an Object of m_ 

A( 
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and Incertitude, joyn*d together for to load 


wy | plunge it in the ſad Reflexions of an in- 
oth evicable Miſery. But the Immortal Man 
| Jooks upon, as a matter of Trouble, every 
Gy #® thing that can make him go out of himſelf, 
| and is angry with the importunate Vails 
| which hide him from his Grandeur, and 
d | with the Ovjects which ſuſpend the Joy 
gt which be finds in knowing himſelf wel]. 
{ The Immortal Man decelives not himſelf 
f bs @ by Sentiment, his Paſſions are moderated, 
| becauſe he cannot take but a ſmall part of 
lea & Things» which have fo lictle relation to 
ord © the exterit of his Durance, and he ſees 
fret # all with clearneſs, becaulc ve conſiders all 
lth, & Things with indiflereace. Pride poſſeſſes 
dhe & himnot; Men do nor vaji© heing ofteemed 
thi ® ina Place where they abice bur ar iaftant ; 
thr @ he ſuffers not himſelf ro be prepoifits'd by 
ron | Intereſt 3 his Reaſon 15 nor Partial je7 His 
| | Ava;ice, becauſe he hath found vn 11h. 


T 15, ; | 
neat | nite Lntereſt to prepolſeſs himivti with 
finds # all. : ; | | 

tha ® And certainly it may %e ſaid,” that it 


im. | 2ppertains not ht to him tor to have 
Wie, | good Senſe ahd Prudence, Let a Man be 
izht alle to gain Riches, ro conquer or to 
hin M govern Provinces : If he knows no more 
| than that, he is void of Senſe; he has 
end an Edifice with a great deal of 

Realgly: 


his Heart with all their Weights, and to 
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Reaſon, but he has laid the Foundatig 
on the Sand, 

The Men of the World are wiſe enough 
in the choice of the Means which they 
uſe for to ſucceed in their Deſigns; but 
they are the moſt ſenſeleſs 1n the choice 
of the End which they propoſe to then. 
ſelves. It appertains nor but to the ln. 
mortal Man to be equally wiſe in th; 
choice of the End,and that of the Means; 
and by conſequence there is no juſtneſs of 
Judgment, ot Right, of Reaſon, of good 
Senſe and Prudence, but 1a the latter, 

The Goſpel furniſhes us with an ily. 
ſtrious Example of this Elevation in the 
Perſon of Feſws Chriſt, in whom we find 
not only an Immortal Man, bur likewik 
the Prince of Immortality, One 1s almoſt 
cqually ſurpriſed to find him a God, who 
creeps upon the Earth, and coaverſe 
among Men; and a Man, who is alway 
in Heaven, and elevated above all Tcm- 
poral Things. Confider the ppre and 
lively manner with which kis Diſciples re. 
Jzte to you his Doctrine, his Actions, and 
the divers Circnmitances of his Life, and 
you will be per{waded, that they had not 
a deſign to make a Picture of their Divine 
Maſter that ſhould flatter; for certainly 
it may be ſaid, that thole poor Peopk 


did cot know eyen well enongh the heigat 


\ 
- 


of Matiners, for to ſueceed in making a 
counterfeit Piture of him. Nevertheleſs 


| we mult agree, that eſis Chrift, of whom 


they make, us the Hiſtory without Scady, 


* and without Art, makes appear an Eleva- 
| tiog till then uoknowa : For ſee here the 
| firit who acts and ſpeaks as an [mmortal 
' Man, and who teaches Men to govern 
| themſelves by the proſpect of Eternity ; 
| he ſeeks not that which may draw him 
| from the Duties of his Charge, or to di- 
| vert him from thinking of Himſelf; he 
| ſpends the Days in Inſtructing the Flocks, 
| and the Nights in Praying to God. That 
| which makes the ordinary ObjeCt of tha 
| Envy of Men, makes that of his Diſdain; 


he is not ambitious of the Eſteem of any 


| Man; he does not thruſt hinſelf nigh 
| unto thoſe who are able to do him good 3 
| he has no baſe Indulgence; nor falſe Cont- 
plaiſance for any Man whatever. Otie 
| would ſay, That he knew not Nature, bit 
| for to take the Emblems, which he made 
| uſe of for to lead Men unto God. His 
| Friends are not thoſe who have any Tem- 
| poral Proximity with him, but thoſe with 
| whom he has relation in God ; that is to 

| ſay; thoſe who are truly his Diſciples, 


and who do the Will of his Heavenly Fa- 


| ther, He defifies the Fooliſh and the Wiſe 
| Man; not by an Ri thas is included 


it 
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in thisLife, but by an Hability whick tend 
to an infinite and incorruptible Good, 
His Deſires , his Fears, his. Angers, his 
Thoughts, his Diſcougtes, his Works, his 
Oc-upations, his Indearments, go to Etex. 
nity, ard ſtop got at Time , but fo much 
as is neceflary for to kt at liberty other 
Ten. 

So lkewife may we fay, That when the 
Intiuate Commerce that he had with hig 
Cteznal Farier ſhonld not fill his Spiri 
v.ich Supernatucal Lights, his Holineſg, 
which dijingaged him from the Commerce 
o! Creatures, would ſuffice for to hinder 
his fram being ſubject to the Iukons 
which deceive ordinary Men, 

But having conſidered the firſt of our 
Faculties, and een that it is not In our 
judgment. that is, the firſt Spring of our 
Corruption, we mult conſider the Heart, 
which 1s the Soul in as much as It loves, 
Lhat is to ſay, the Seat of our Aﬀections, 


"2 
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CHAP. V. 


| Whertth is continued, the Search after the 


Springs of our Corruptions, in conft- 
dering the Motions and the Bents of 
our Hearts. 


S there are in our Mind the firſt No» 
tions which are of an infallible 


| Truth, and which makes this bottom of 
| natural Light, which not only doth ne. 
| ver deceive us, but which puts ns in a 
| State of coming back from our Errors : 
| There are likewiſe in our Hearts pr:mary 
| Aﬀections which are neceſlarily lawful,Sen- 
 timents, without which the Nature of Man 
| could not be, and which not only do not 
| contain Corruption in themſelves , but 
| which ſerve us when they are wel! guided 
| to m2ke us come back from our Vices. 
{ Such is the Natural Love of Eſteem, the 
| Love of our Sclves, the Care of our Pre- 
| ſervation, the Deſire of our Happineſs. 
| In themſelves theſe Paſlions are good, be- 
| Cauſe that they relate naturally to the Goo 
| of Man, There are two ſorts, the one 
| Which the Scholaſticks call Proſeguative, 
| becauſe they carry us towards Good ; cue 
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other which they call Averſative, becaiy 
they fet. us at diftance from Evil. Bag 
they tend to our Advantage by the inta | 
tion of Nature, It is very certain that thy 
relate to our Lols by an effect of our Cor 
ruption, and thar arrives then when falk 
Goods caule to ſpring in our Hearts try 
Aﬀe&tions ; then when we go but ſlow 
towards that which merits all the Ties 
our Soul, and that on the contrary we 
deſire, with all the Ardor that we are 
Pable of, the Goods which merit but a 
indifferent Tte; for then we overthroy 
all Things, for we change the End into 
Means, and the Means. into End; we pte- 
cipi:ate our ſelves in our Actions; we 
wander in our Condu&; and it is found, 
thar che ſhadow of Good makes us lk 
the Spring, and for to run after Appe 
rances we loſe the Truth. From thence 
fpring all our Vices, to the ſearch whereot 
we ought to apply our ſelves, becauſe it 
is they that do make the corruption of 
our Heart, 

Then when we ſeek for the Spring of 


. our lrregularities, it is certain that * 


muſt not ſtop at any one of them in par- 
ticular, unlels it influences over all the 
others, Ir is evident, that the Root of 
our natural Evil doth not conſiſt in aly 
Paiticular d1polition of Femperamelt, 
becaul 
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| becaufe that they who have a Tempera- 
| ment oppoſite unto that, ceaſe not being 
| corrupted. {t is not Intereſt which is the 
| Principle of our Evil, becauſe thar ordi. 
| narily it hath ſomething that is incompa- 
| tible with Pride. It is not Pride, becauſe 
| that is in ſome ſort oppoſite to Intereſt. 


Neverthelefs it is certain, that there 


| are ſome Things in which the Vices are 
| oppoſite, and ſome Things in which they 
| apree : They are oppoſite in ſome Things, 
| becauſe that the one is in ſome ſort the 
| Remedy of the other 3 they agree in ſome 
| Things, becauſe that the Soul that is fal- 
{ len into one, has ſtill a Bent for the other, 
* which ſeems ſo oppoſite to it. 


It is a Truth which will appear to us 
yet more clear, if we ſet our ſelyes to 


| make here (if I may fo ſay) the Anatomy 
| of th2 Heart, in entring upon the divi- 
| ding of its Paſſions. Theft ſprings from 
| Injuſtice, Injuſtice from Intereſt, and In- 


tereſt from the Irregular Love that we 


{ have for our ſelves. Conceitedneſs is but 
| aLie which Self-love makes us -have for 
our own Tmaginations. Pride is but the 
+ Drunkenneſs. of S-li-love, which repre. 
"Þ fents us to our own Imaginations greater 
| and more perfect than we are. Ven. 
| fgeance is but a dcfire to defend ones {elf 
againſt thoſe who hate us, or to ſetisfie 
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ones ſelf in puniſhing thoſe who have of 
fended us. In a word, conſider well gl 
the Vices, and all the Paſſions of Man, 
you will find in the end Self.love; it j 
that which gives them thelr Birth, becauſe 
that all the Motives of Vice are taken 
from that, that we ſeek that which flatter 
us, ard relates to This Self, which hold; 
the fizit Place amongſt the Objects of our 
Knowledge and our Aﬀections : It is that 
which makes them live, and which make 
them die; tor when two Pailions oppole 
with violence each other, Fear, tor Exam- 
ple, on one fide, and Vengeance on the 
other, the Soul retires into it ſelf, and it 
conſults bur Self-love for to know unto 
which of the two it ſhould abardon it 
lel'; and then according as Sclt love 
juciges, or judges not, that Vengeance is 
neceſſary, 1t prornounces in favour of Re- 
tentment, or of Moderation : So that 8 
it is S-lt. love thar has given Birth to theſe 
two Paſſions, it is Selt Dove which makes 
the onz live to the prejudicg of the other, 
Then what can be ſaid of a Patiiion unto 
which 2 our irregular Inclications rejate, 
where a] our Vices cerminate, which pives 
tH-m at Birth, which makes them all Die, 
which ſteps anu ſifrends them al] , but 
tt; 7 it ouLht to be v. 17 out of Aiculty the 
cereal regularity whict is the Spring of 
OLaers, 
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others, and which we have ſaid: to be'the 
| firſt Root' of our Evil, and of onr Cor- 
 roption. : C. 7-00 

in That which confirms ws in this Opinion 
ue Þ is, That at the ſame time thar it is per- 
zen & ceived that all the Vices flatter Self-Jove, it 


en Þ js found that all the Wires agrce rd oppoſeV 


is F the ſame. .Humility- abuies 'at, Tempe. 
ur | rance mortifies it ;.Liberality rips it ; 
it # Moderation diſcontents it; Valor expoles 
es it; Magnanimity, | Zeal, and Piety, facri- 
ole F fice it. " Foods 1 | 

n | ' It may be faid likewiſe, that Self.love 
he # enters fo Eſſentially anto the: defiaictien of 
it Þ yices and Virtues; that without it one 
to # conld not concoive/ether the one or the 
t F other. - , 


ve # In general, Vice 1s a preference of ones 
s # ſelf before others; and Virtue ſeems to he 
e& | a preference of others hcfore ones ich : 


5% | 1 ay, that it ſeems to be, hecauſe that in 
(| effet it is cectain, thet Virtue is bat a 


(a manner of loving ones elf, a great deal 
, | more nobfe and more ſenfible than all 
'0 F others, 

e, Then here we ſeem to 6nd a contradt- 
& | Rion in our Syſtem; for on one fide Self- 
e | love appears to us to be the Principle of 
ut # all our [reegularities ; and on the otier it 


1s certain, that it is by rhe love of our 
klves, that we acquit our felyes of our 
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Duty. Corruption draws all its force fron 
Self. love; God on the other ſide draw, © 
from the Love of our Selves all the Mo. 
tives, which he makes uſe of for to cary Þ 
us to the Study of Sanctification. For F 
what would his Promiſes and his Threat. F 
nipgs ſerve for, if God had not a deſign if 
to intereſs the Love of our Selves? 

This Difficulty vaniſhes ſo ſoon as you 
ſhall ſuppoſe of the Love of our Selve 
that which 'we have already ſaid of the 
Aﬀections of our Heart in general that 
3s, that they have ſomething innocent and 
lawfol which belongs unto Nature, and 
likewiſe ſomething that is vitious and ire 
gular which belongs to our Corruption, 
The uſe of our Tongue is happy in this, 
for it makes us diſtinguiſh between Selt- 
Love, and the Loye of our Selves; the 
Love of our Selves is that Love, in that 
is Jawfal and natural; Selt love is this 
fame Love, in that it is vitious and cot- 
rupted. - 9s | | 

Then as we ſearch here the Spring of 
our Evil, our Deſign ingages us at preſent 
to examine, in what conſiſts the Irregula- 
rity of Self-love. This Queſtion is quite 
ſingular, but it is not leſs conſiderable for 
that; and I dare ſay, that few Queſtions 
in Morality and Religion are of more im 
portance than this, as I hope it will 2þ 
J ” Px al 
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pear by the Diſcuſſion we are now entring 


| into. 


_ 
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© 


Wherein are examined the Faults of the 


Love of our Selves. 


HE Love of our Selves cannot Sin but 
in exceſs or in direction; its Irregu-. 
krity muſt conſiſt in this, that we love our. 


| Selves too much; .or in this, that we Jove 
| Il; or in the one and in the other of theſe 
| two Faults joyned together. 


The Love of our Selves fins not in 


exceſs, that appears from that it is per- 
{ mitted to love ones Selt as much as ones 
| Will, when one loves ones Self well, In 
| effet what is this Joving ones Self? ?Tis to 
deſire ones Good, 'ris to fear ones Harm, 


tis to ſeek ones Happineſs. Then 1 grant 
that it often happens, that one deſires too 


{ much, that one fears too much, that one 


afhxes ones ſelf to ones Pleaſure, or to 


| that which on: looks on as ones chief 
| Happine(s wich too much Ardor : But take 
| Notice, that the Exceſs comes from the 
| Faulc which is in the Obje&t of your Paſ- 
| ſons, and nat from the too great meaſure 


of 
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of Love of your Self; that which ſheny 
it, is that you can; and that you oupht 
likewiſe to deſire without bounds the Sy. 
pream Felicity ; to fear without bounds the 
Sovereign Milery; and chat there would 
likewiſe be an Irregularity to have but 
bounded Deſires for an infinite Good, 

In effe, if Man onght not to love hin. 
ſelf bur in a limited Meaſure, the Vacuum 
of his Heart ought not to be infinite ; and 
if the /zeeum of his Heart onght not to 
be infinite, it would follow that he ſhould 
noe have been made for the Poſſeſſion of 
God, but for the Poſfleſſions of finice and 
bounded Objects. 

Nevertheleſs Religion and Experience 
equally teaches ns the contrary. Nothing 
is more lawful and more juſt than this i. 
fatiable Decree, which, after the poſleſ- 
hon of the Advantages of the World, 
makes us ſtill feek the Sovereign Good; 
of all thoſe who have ſought it in the Ob- 
jects of this Life, not one has found ir. 

' Brutzs, who made a particular. profel- 
fron of Wildom, thought that he had not 
deceived himſelF in feeking for it in Vir- 
tue, but as he loved Virtue for it fell, 
whereas it has nothing Amiable and 
Praiie-worthy but by relation unto God; 
cuipable of a fine and ſpiritual {dolatry hs 
was no lefs grofly deceived, and was obli 
ped 
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ged to acknowledge his Error in dying, 


; then when, he cried out, O Virtue! I know 
| that thou art nothing but a miſtrable Fan- 
| taſm, &C 


This inſatiable Deſire then of the Heart 


of Man is not an Evil; it is neceſſary that 
| it ſhould be, that Men might thereby find 
themſelves diſpoſed to ſeek after God, 


Then, that which in a Figurative and 


| Metaphorical Idea we call a Heart, which 
| has an infinite Capacity, a Vacxeum which 
| cannot be filled by the Creatures, ſignifies 


ina proper and literal [dea, a Soul which 


| naturally deſires an infinite Good , and 


which deſires it without Bounds, which 


| cannot be contented but with obtaining it; 

if then it be neceſſary, that the Vacuum of 
{ our Heart ſhould not be filled by the Crea- 
tures, It is neceſſary that we ſhould deſire 


infinitely; that is to ſay, that we ſhould 


| love our Selves without meaſure ; for to 


love ones Self, is for to deſire ones Hap- 
pineſs. 
And certainly as one may without de- 


| ceiving ones ſelf ſay, That a Man loves 


not hes Creature when he lovyes it with- 


| out bounds, becaaſe” rhen he puts the 
| Creature upon tae Thione of the Creator, 


which is the Idolatry of the Spirit, and 


| is the moſt dangerous of all ; fo likewiſe 
may it be ſaid, That he loyes not God 


as 
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as his Sovereign Good, then when he co 

| ecives not for him but moderate Deſires, 
for then he makes God deſcend to the 
State of the Creatures by the Impiety of 
his Heart, which is not leſs Criminal thy 
his Idolacry. 

Whether it be that we look upon Gol 
235 our Sovereign Good, or that we re 
preſent him as a Being infinitely perfet, 
always.it is certain, that the Ties which 
we have for him ought not to be limited; 
and it is, to the end that Man might he 
capable in ſome ſort of the poſſeſſion of 
this infinite Good, that the Creator has 
Put a kind of Infinity in his Knowledge, 
and in his AﬀeCctions, 

I know very well that our Nature heing 
limited,it is not capable (to ſpeak exattly) 
ot forming infinite Deſires with vehe- 
mence ; but if theſe Deſires be not inicite 
In this ſenſe, they are in another ; for it 
Is certain, that our Soul deſires according 
to all the extent of its Forces, that if the 
number of Spirits neceſſary to the Organ 
could increaſe to infinity, the vehemency 
of irs Deſices would likewiſe increale to 
Infinity; and that, in fine, if Infinity be 
not in the AX, it is in the diſpoſition of 
the Heart naturally inſatiable. 

[ grant, that if we love our Selves by 
Reaſon, we might conceive, that the love 

| Q 
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of our Selves ſhould be in a limited mea- 
ſure in our Heart ; for we do not find an 
Infinity of Reaſons in our Minds for to 
loye our Selves : But the Author of Na. 
ture, whoſe Wiſdom has found, that he 
ſhould not ſend away Man to take care of 
his Preſervation until that he was a Philo- 


| ſopher , would that we ſhould love one 
| Selves by ſentient ; which is ſo true, that 


it is not even conceivable that we can feel 


| any Pleaſure and any Joy withont neceſſarily 


loving-this Self, which is the Snbje& ; fo 


that as there is an infinite variety and infi. 


vity of different Degrees in the Joys which 
we may taſte, there is no mealure in the 
defire of Happineſs in the which this Joy 
eſſentially enters, nor by conſequence in 
the love of our Selves, who are the Prcin- 
ciple of this Deſire. 

I agree likewiſe, that if Man had beea 
made,for to be a Rival of the Divinity, he 
ſhould not love himſelf without mealure, 
for then the love of himſelf would enter 
in concurrence with the Divine Love 3 buc 
Man loves not himſelf naturally with ſo 
much vehemence, but for to be able to love 
God. 

The Meaſure without meaſure of the 
love of himſelf, and the Delires which are 
as infinite, are the only Ties which bind 
him unto God, becauſe (as | haye already 
{aid) 
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ſaid) moderate Deſires cannot bind yh 


and thar it is not God thar they love, by 
a Fantaſm which they frame to themſglyg 
in the Place of God, when they love hin 
indifferently; 

Likewiſe it is a very great miſtake for 
to oppoſe the Love of our Selves ta the 
Divine Love, when it is well regulated, 

w FOr what is this loving ones Self as one 
ovght? Ir is to love God. And what j 
this to love God? It is to love ones Self x 
one ought, The Love of God is the gggd 
ſenſe of the Loye of our Selves, it is the 
Spirit and the Perfeltion. When the 
Love of our Selves turns towards other 
Qbjects, it deſerves not the Name of 
Love, it is more dangerous than the moſt 
cruel Hatred 3 but when the Love of our 

# Selves turns towards God, it contounds it 
ſelf with che Divine Love. 

And certainly nothing i5 ſo eaſie as to 
demonſtrate invincibly chat which our 
Searches have bought us in this regard: 
For to take, for Example, the Bleſſzd, who 
without doubr love got Themfelyes too 
much nor too little, becauſe chey are In a 
State of Perfection; I demand, It they 
tan love God without Bounds? Without 
feeling the Joy of his Poſleflion ? And 
35k atrerwards, If they can feel Joy, with- 

out 


cart of Man Þut with the Creaturgs, 
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out loving . themſelves proportionably te 
the Sentiments that they have thereof ? - 


S Let us not then ſtop at theſe vain and 


contradictory Queſtions. The Saints, Do 
they love God more than themſelves? I 
had as live you ſhould ask me, lf. they 
love Themſelves more than they love 
Themſelves? For thele two Expreſſions 


| have at bottom the ſame Senſe ; becauſe 
| we have made appear, that to love God, 
| is to love with good Senle ; and that not 
to love God, it 1s in ſome manner to hate 
| ones Self. 


For to ſhew that all this is but a Play of 


| Words, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that there 
| are two ſorts of Love which one may have 


of God, a Love of Intereſt, and a Love 
of pure Amity, as the Theolopians Call ir. 


| 1 grant, that the latter has nothing to do 


to mix with the Love of our Sclves, as' 


| they commonly hold ; but T demand, Of 
| which of theſe two Loves do you ſpeak, 


when you ask me, if the Love which we 
have for our Selves be as great, as that 
which we ought to have for God? if you 


| underſtand by this Jatter the Love of 
| pure Amity, which has for its Object the 


known Perfeftion, and nothiag elſe, I an- 


| ſer, That that Love cannot compare 
| with the ],ove of our Selves, which is of 
| another Nature, becauſe ( as I have al- 


rcady 
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ready faid) we love not our Selves 
Reaſon, but by Sentiment; and that th 
Corporal or Spiritual Pleaſure na 
intereſles us to the Love of our Selves, bs 
fore even that we are capable of Re. 
flexion. 

That if by the Love which we 
to have for God, you underſtand the Low 
of Intereſt , which ties ic ſelf unto it x 
our Sovereign Good, you perceive not that 
you oppoſe a Thing againſt it ſelf, becauke 
that to love ones Self, and to love one 
Sovereign Good, contounds themſelves to 
gether ; that there are not there to 
Loves, but one only Love conſidered in 
two manners, to wit, by relation unto its 
Principle, and unto its Object. 

It appears then, chat che Evil is not it 
that we love our Selves too much, becauk 
we may love our Selves as much as we 
pleaſe, whilſt we ſhall love otir ſelves by 
relation to the Sovereign Good 3 btit that 
the Irregularity conſiſts in that, that we 
love our ſelves ill, thar is to ſay, by rel 
tion unto falſe Objects. 

The Love of our Selves is innocent in 
it ſelf; it is Corrupted when it turns it 
ſelf rowards the Creatures , and Holy 
when it rurns it ſelf towards God, Fol- 
lowing this Proſpect, we may diſtingailt 
three Hearis ig Man; the Heart — the 
130; 
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an, the Heart of the Sinner, and the 
of the Faithful. The Heart of the 

Man is the Soul, in as much ag it naturally 


loves; the Heart of the Sinner is the Soul 


in as much as it loves the World; an 

the Heart of the Faithful is the Soul, in as 
much as it loves God, The Natural 
Heart enters Eſſential into the two others; 
and the Natural Love of our ſelves, which 


| isthe Principle of all our Aﬀections, is the 


Mobile, which puts in motion Grace or 
Corruption, and which receives the Love 
of God, or the Love of the World ; the 
Heart of the Man loves; the Heart of the 
Worldly Man loves Vanity ; the Heart 
of the Faithful Ioves the [nfinite and Eter- 


' nal Good : The firſt is the Heart of Man, 


the ſecond is the Heart of Man that pe. 
riſhes, and the third is the Heart of the 
Immortal Man, 
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IWherein # ſhown, That the Love of ow 
Selves lizhts all ow other A ettions, 
and 1s the general Principle of ow 
Movements, 


Have ſaid , That the Love of our 
I Selves is the Priaciple of all our Natu- 
Ta! Aﬀ- tions ; for if we deſire,if we fear, 
if we hope, it is always for the Love of 
our Selves. 

I grant, that the Aﬀection which we 
have. for others , ſometimes makes our 
Deſircs ſpring, our Fears, and our Hopes; 
But what .is the Principle of that Aﬀe- 
Ction, unleſs it be the Love of our Selves? 
Conſider weil all the Springs of our Friend. 
ſhips, ard you will find that they are all 
reduced to Interelt, Acknowledgment and 
Proximity, Sympathy, and a d-licate Ac- 
cord, which Virtue hath with the Love of 
our Selves; which makes vs believe, that 
we love it for the T ove o: it f{eli, although 
we love it in effet for the Love of Us; 
all which is reduced to the Loye of our 
Selves, 


Prozt- 
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Proximity draws from thence all the 
Force which it has for to light our Aﬀe- 


(tions; we love our Children, becauſe 


they are our Children; if they were the 
Children of another , they would be in- 
different to us: It is not Them then that ' 
we love, but the Proximity that binds us 
with them. It is true, that the Children 
love not their Fathers ſo much as the Fa- 
thers love their Children, although theſe 
two Aﬀections appear to be grounded 
upon the ſame Reaſon of Proximity : But 
this Difference comes from another Cauſe; 
the Children ſee themſelves dying in the 
Perſon of their Fathers, and the Fathers 
on the contrary ſee themſelves reviving in 
the Perſon of their Children; then Nature 
inſpires in us the Love of Life, and the 
Hate of Death ; otherways the Fathers ſee 
in their Children their other Selves ſub. 
mited and dependant 5 they felicitate 
themſelves, in having brovghrt them into 
the World ; they conſider them with Plea: 
ſure, becauſe they conſider them as their 
own Work ; they are rejoyced in having 
Sacred and Inviolable Rights over them 
there is their Magiſtracy, their Royalcy, 
their Empire : Bur che ſame Pride which 
makes the Fathers love the Superiority, 
make Children hate the Dependance z no- 
tang overwhelns us fo much as a Benefit 
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when it is too grear, becauſe that it ſubs 
jects us too much. 

We look upon it as a delicate Chain, 
but ſtrong, which binds our Heart, and 
which conſtrains our Liberty ; it is the 
Myſtery hid in the known Maxim, The 
Blood never remounts ; to the reſt as there 
is Proximity of Blood, Proximity of Pro. 
feſſion, Proximity of Religion, Proximity 
of Country, &c. It is certain likewiſe, 
that the Aﬀections diverſify themſelves in 
this regard in an infinite number of ways; 
but Proximity muſt not be oppoſed by ln- 
tereſt, for then certainly the latter wil 
carry It; Intereſt goes directly to us, 
Pcoximicy goes but by R-flexion ;, that 
makes that Jatereſt always as with more 
force than Proximity ; but in that, as in 
all other Things, the particular Circum- 
ſtances change very much the general Pro- 
polition. 

- One muſt impnte almoſt unto the ſame? 
Spring that which 1s ordinarily ſeen, that 
there is no Harred more violent, than that 
which is kindled between Perlons who 


have loved each other extreamly z It is. 


becauſe theſe Perſons did- find Urility of 
Plicaſire in foving each other ; that inte- 
r. fſed Selt-love. Whea then they come to 
cChanyre Sentiment, the Motives of Love 
j>yn themfclves to the Motives of Haired; 
Elicy 
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they riſe, and by an Idea of Hurt which 
they do them, and by that of Pleaſure 
and Friendſhip which they renounce and 
ſuffer by the Hatred which 1s kindled, and 
by the Aﬀection which is exringuiſhed ; 
the which confirms excellently our Sy- 
ſtem, and which ſhews us, that there is 
not an Aﬀection in our Hearts which is 
kindled independently from the Love of 
our Selves, 

This is a Thought in the which we con. 
firm our Selves, in conſidering thar not 
only Proximity 1s a Spring of Friendſhip, 
but more, that our Aﬀections vary accor- 
ding to the Degree of Proximity which 
we have with the Perſons who are the 
Objet, The Quality of Man which we 
all bear, makes this general Bencvolence 
which we ca!l Humanity z Tomo ſum, hus 
mani a_me nihil alienum puto; It 1s certain, 
that were there but two Perſons 12 the 
World, they would love with Tenderneſs. 
But this eeneral Proximity confounding it 
ſelf with this infinit2 nomber ot: diflcrent 
Relations which we have one with ano- 
ther, 1t happens ſo, that this Natural 
affection which it had canſed to fnring, 
lovcs it ſelf in the croud of Paſſions,which 
lo many other Objects produce in our 
Hearts, 


ve 
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We ſee not in our Neighbour the Quz. 
lity of Man by the which he reſembles ns, 
whilſt we fee in him a Rival, an envious 
Man, a Man who is an Enemy to our Pro. 
ſperity,as we are to his; a proud Man,who 
efteems none but himſelf; a Man, who by 
his good Qualities draws the Eſteem and 
Attention of others, and throws us into 
Forgetfulneſs, and into Obſcurity ; or who 
by his Paſſion is always imployed in making 
Snares for us, or invading our Rights; 
but when Death hath robbed him of theſe 
odious Relations , then we find in him 
that gencral Proximity which made us 
love him; remembring our ſelves, that he 
was a Man only then when he ceaſed tobe, 
and would place him in the number of our 
Friends, when Death bad cut h:m oft from 
the Society of the Living, 

The Proximity of a Nation ordinarily 
inſpires in Men a Benevolence, which is 
not felt by them who dwell in their own 
Country, becauſe that this Proximity wea- 
kens according to the number of thoſe who 
leave it, but which becomes ſenſible, when 
two or three Perſons originally of the 
ſame Country meet in a ſt:3nge Climare ; 
then the Love of our Selves, which has 
want of Props and Conſolations,and wich 
finds in the Ferſon of them, that a like In- 
tereſt, and a like Proximity, ſhould put - 
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the ſame diſpoſition, never fails of making 
a perpetual attention unto that Proximity, 
paleſs a ſtronger motive taken from his In= 
tereſt, ſhould hinder him. 

The Proximity of Profcffion produces 
generally more averſion than friendihip, 
by the jealonſie which tt inſpires in Men, 
of one another : But rhat of Conditions, 
isgenerally accompanied with Benevolrace, 
It is ſurprizing thar the great ſhould be 
without compaſſion for the Men of com- 
mon Ravk, it is becauſe they ſee them at 
a diſtance, conſidering them by the Eyes 
of Self-love. They take them in no man< 
ner for their Neighbours. They are iac 
from perceiving this Proximity, or this 
Neighborhood, they whoſe Mind and Heart 
is imployed with 1:othing but the diſta:1ce 
which ſepartes them from other men, wie 
make this Object che delignt of their Var 
nity. 

Nevertheleſs, it maſt be granted, that 
the Proximity of Blood carrics it ordina- 
rily, before all the others, alihough it is 
commonly faid, that 2 pood Friead is bet= 
ter than ſeveral Rel tizns, aud i, that be true 
n it feife, it 1s neverthelcts certain, that 
Men preter their Relations - before heir 
Friends, and above all, in impoitant oc, 
calions z wich comes from that thy con- 
lider their Relations as neccllary Friends, 
E 4. wha 
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who cannot forbear being tyed to them, 
and their Friends as voluntary Relations, 


who affeft them not, but as much as they 


Weaſe ; then although free Friendſhip oh. 
liges more than neceſlary Friendſhip; it is 
certain that it is not ſo conſider?d by the 
Jove of our ſelves, it may inſpire us to 
more acknowledgment , but it cannot fo 
much touch our Intereſt, The barbarous 
conſtancy which Bratus ſhewed in ſeeing 
his own Children dye, which he cauſed to 
be executed in his Preſence, 1s not ſo dif 
intereſſed as it appears; the moſt excel. 
lent of the Latin Poets diſcovers the mo- 
tives in theſe terms. 


V incet amor Patrie,laudumq, immenſa cupiay. 


But he has not ſo diſintangl'd all the 
Reaſon of Intereſt, which make the apps- 
rent inhumanity of this Roman. Bratus was 
aS Other Men, he loved himſelf more than 
all things; his Children are culpable of a 
crime, which tended to deſtroy Rome 3 but 
a great deal more ſtill to deſtroy Brut : 
if the paternal Aﬀection excuſe the þ aults, 
Self.love aggravates them when it is di- 
rectly wounded ; without doubt R ome had 
the Honour of that which Byztxs did for 
the love of himſelf, that his Conntry ac- 
cepted the Sacrifice which he cftered » 
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his Self. love 3 and that he was cruel by 
Weakneſs rather than by Magnanimity. 
Jatereſt can do any thingupon the Soul, 
it ſeeks it in the object of all its indear- 
ments and as there are divers ſorts of 
latereſt, one may diſtinguiſh likewiſe di. 
yers ſorts of affeting, which Intereſt 
brings forth amongſt Men, An Intereſt 
of Voluptuouſneſs, produces gallant Friend. 
ſhip; An Intereſt of Ambition, produces 
politick Friendſhip; An Intereſt: of Pride, 
produces illuſtrious Friendſhip; An Inte- 
reſt of Avarice, produces profitable Friend- 
ſhip : Generally ſpeaking, we love People 
but as much as they are agreeable or pro. 
fitable to us. That if it ſhovld happen 
that all theſe different Intereſts united, 
for to form the Sentiments which we have 
for a Perſon, nothing would be compara- 
ble to that endearment which we ſhould 
have for him. The Vulgar who declaim 
againſt intereſſed Friendſhip, know not 
what they ſay, they deceive themſelves in 
that they knaw, not generally ſpeaking but 
one ſort of intereſled Friendſhip, which is 
that of Avarice, whereas there ate as ma- 
py ſorts of intereſſed Aﬀections, as there 
are of objets of Cupidity, On the other 
hand, they deny that-they love Men for 
Iitereſt, when they love them more ſtrong- 
ly by that Principle than all othersz not 
compre- 
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comprehending, that loving for Intereſt, 
is for to love directly ones ſelf, wheres 
to love them by other Principles, istoloye 
— ſelf out of the way, and by refleyi. 
, they perceive not that we take ill ig- 
tered Friendſhip, when it is in the Hearts 
of others; but not when it is in our Hea 
Jn fine, they imagine that It is crimiga| 
tobe intereſſed ; not conſidering, that it 
is the dif arereſ;ment., and not the Inte. 
reſt that deſtroys us. If Man ſhould ofts 
us Riches great enough for to ſatisfie ow 
Souls, we ſhould do well rolove him with 
a love of Intereſt, and no body ought 
to take it ill, that we ſhould prefer the 
motives of that Intereſt unto- thoſe of 
Proximity, and of all other things. Gra 
titude it telf ſo eſteem®d in the Works, 
and fo recommended in Morality ; and 
Religion is not mere exempt from this 
commer:e of the Loye of oar felves, for 
what difference 1s there at the bottom, be. 
tween Iorereſt and Gratitude ; It 1s that 
the firit has for its Obje&t, a Good to 
come, whereas the latier has for its Oh. 
jet a Good that 1s pa{t. Gratiinde 18 
bnt a d-licate return of the Jove of our 
ſelves, which #i9ds irs felf obliged; it 
in ſome ſort an elevation of Incercſt ; we 
love not our Benefator , becaule he Bs 
toyeiy, Gratitude, at Ikaſt alone, goes 
| Ct 
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zot fo far, we love him, becauſe he hath 
loved US. 

if you require that we ſhould explain 
our ſelves more particularly in the com- 

ion which may be made of Gratitude, 
nd Intereſt, in that regard, we will ſay, 
that the Aﬀection which Gratitude pro- 
daces, is more noble, and that which late- 
reſt produces, is more ſtrong ; the Firlt 
tends towards the part which is loſt ; 
whereas, Intereſt has for its Object that 
mhich is to come, which it will make profit 
of, Gratitude loves, even without hopes ; 
but Intereſt hopes,and expects. Graticude 
loves the Good for the love of the Inten- 
tion; but Intereſt loves the Intention for 
the love of the Good, In fine, the Ideas 
of what*s paſt, which are thoſe of Grati- 
tude, are ranged ordinarily amongſt worn» 
out Ideas, abſtracted, and which draw but 
weak Attention from our Souls ; where- 
8the Idcas of the preſent, which are 
tioſe of Intereſt, are the molt jively Ideas, 
ad which intereſts us moſt particularly, 
It is certain likewiſe, that rhere is by this 
aſon, ſome ſort of oppoſition beztwaen 
the one and the other, that which makes 
that, as all Men are naturally intereſſ:d, 


they are likewiſe naturally nngraceful, The 


meaſure of Ilnrereit, makes the mcaſure 
0 Ingratitude ; becauſe, that che moce the 
Soul 
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Soul applies it ſelf to the preſent Ideas, the 
more it loſes of the tye and application 
which it ought to have for what is paſ: 
4nd in that regard it muſt be ſaid of Grz. the 
ritude, what was ſaid of dil-intereſsmen; | &* 
that is, that it conſiſts very often outward. | ** 
Iy; and that-rarely it ſprings in the Heart I ** 


of Man, unleſs Intereſt it {elf gives it Birth, dn 
or make us not ſeek apearances, which Int 
happens ſometimes. - 
. p—_—_y for 

CHAP. VIII, bn 

ſo, 


Wherein is continued to be ſhewn, that th IN Th 
Lowerof our ſelves , gives Birth to dl | Vi 


our Movements. Gf 

| the 

HE lively and real Sentiment ofa | ® 
Good , which is granted us in the = 
moment which we acquire it, never falls a 
to produce a fort of acknowledgment in - 
our Heart, which wears away, by little and - 
Iittle,, with the remembrance of the Fa. x 
vour which we have received , becauſe : 
that the Heart has ſome repugnance t0 x 
think often of things which purs us in ade- o 
pendency; It 1s not ſo with the Jove of Fa N 


yours we have done unto others, as it gives us 
lame right aver their Zeal , their Amity, 
and 
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40d their Acknowledgment, that it ſub. 
jects orhers to us, in a word, we think 
thereof with pleaſure, which makes us a 

eat deal more bent to love them who 
are debtors to us, than thoſe to whom we 
are ſo our ſelves. Thoſe who likewiſe 
find the means of inſinsaring themſelves 
into the favour of Great Men, in obliging 
them, deceive themſelves ofcen enongh in 
the thoughts which they have thereon. ; 
for it is certain, that the way to bs belo- 
ved, is not for to act ſo, that they ſhould 
have an obligation to you ; but for to a& 
ſo, that you ſkouid have one for them + 
Their Pride, which increaſes by the com- 
plaiſance which other Men have for theic 
Grandeur, applauds it ſelf for having done 
them good ; it thinks wich pleature, up- 
on the obligations which you have for it, 
and diſpoſes thereby the Heart to love you: 
but it is dangerous to render too great 
ſervices, when one has uo other deſign, 
but to infinuate ones felf into the good 
Graces of thoſe we would oblize. I trem- 
ble, for the great Service, ſaid a Courtier 
toan Illuſtrious Man, to whom it was told, 
that he would never forget the oblization 
which he bad for him, 1r often hap- 
pens, that great Obligations hold the 
Place of great Offences, and at lezt that: 
aways happens, or then when they cao- 
not, 
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not, or then when they will not acknoy; 
ledge them, 


Te le diray je Araſpe ?- il m'a trop bien ſerv; 
Augmentant mon pouvorr, zl me la tout ravi, 


Shall I tell the Araſp ? He is kind to excefy, 
In augmenting my Power, he {till makes it ef 


But altho the Heart hath its reaſons 
for to forget the Favours which it hath 
received, it has often others, for to make 
appear that it remembers, Gratitude ig 
a Virtue very much eſteem'd. The ap- 
pearances are fine, and attract the Conk. 
deration ; and a Heart accuſtomed to traf. 
fick in appearances of Virtue, to make; 
commerce of Vain Glory, at the expence 
of Sincerity, in ſeeking, not that which 
is eſtimable in it ſelf, but that which Men 
ordinarily eſteem, takes care not to fal 
of afteting acknowledgment, when it cat 
ſitprize the eſteem of Men by that means 
On the other ſide, Acknowledgments ſerve 
admirably to rhe ends of Intereſt, becauſe 
it draws new Favours z there 1s a plealure, 
fay they, in obliging that Man, he 1s fer- 
ſidle of the good one does him , beſides 
that, by acknowledgment, we place our 
ſelves in ſome ſoit above the Favour which 
we havereceived, whe it is ready, ative, 
and £h2t is loves to make it fel! highly 
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known; and it is a fine and delicate policy 
of a Self-Lovye enlightned, to ſhun the ſul 
picion of Ingratitude, becauſe that this 
Vice denotes Baſeneſs 3 and that it is like 
2 homage forced, which we make unto 
our Beneiactor ; Inzratirude, which hath 
trouble co think of it, conteſſing in ſpight 
of it elf, thar we are in Its dependance, 
and that we owe it more than we are wil- 
n ling to owe it : It is again, a Sentiment, 
, | ratural enough to Man, to ſhew that he 
merits the Favour that has been done him, 
by his deportment to his Bznetactor, In 
4 fne, one 1s eaſie to be delivered of the re- 
c || jorſe which Ingratirade breeds in our 
\. © Heart, Remorſe, greater, and more natu- 
cal, than that which we have, ſor having 
4 || faledof Juſtice; for let it be more againſt 
Reaſon no! to be Juſt, a: 1t is agaiaſt Rea- 
i] 00 not to ve Grateful, it 15 true, never- 
- Wiheleſs, that it is n:ore againſt the Jlove of 
tur ſelves, not to be Gratetnl, than not 
to be Juſt; and the reaſon is, withouc 
doubt, greater when it iprings, not only 
from Reaſon, but [ikewile from the love 
: our ſclves, which hath been wound- 
ed, 
o Sympathy, wich is the Fourth Spring 
ih {dich we have marker of our AﬀeCtions, 
of two Orders ; there is one Sympathy 
the Body, and another Sympathy - 
che 
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the Soul ; we muſt look for the can; 
of the Firſt in the Conſtitution, and tha 
of the Second, amongſt the ſecret Spring, 
which actuate our Heart, It is likewiſe 
certain, that that which we believe to he 
a Sympathy of Conſtitution, hath ſome. 
times its ſpring in the hidden Principle 
of our Heart, Why, think you, that! 
hate a Man at the firſt ſight, although he 
be unknown to me? It is becauſe he ha 
ſome lines of a Man who has offended ne, 
that thoſe Lines ſtrike my Soul, and awz. 
ken an Idea of hatred, without my m+ 
king reflexion thereon 2 Why, on the cov. 
trary, Do T love a Perſon unknown to me, 
ſo foon as I ſee him, without informing 
my ſelf, if he have Merit, or if he hare 
not; it is becauſe he hath either a confor. 
mi:y with me, of with my Children, or 
with my Friends, or, ina word, with ſome 
perſoa whom I have loved, and that with- 
_ out ny refleCting; this conformity awake 
in my Heart an affetion that was hidden 
' there; you ſee then what part the loveot 
our ſelves has in their myſterious and hid- 
den inclinations, which one of our Potts 
_ deſcribes in this manner, 


l 
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+ Il oft de-neuds ſecrets, il eft des Simpatics, 
Dont par le doux accord, les ames afſorties, &C. 


Ic is the ſecret knot of Sympathy, 
That binds our Souls in triendly harmony. 


But if after having ſpoken of corporal 
S$ympathies, we ſhould enter into the de- 


kription of the Spiritual Sympathies, we 
ſhall know, that to love People by Symp#- 
thy, is bat properly to cheriſh the reſem- 
blance which they have with us; it is for 
to have the pleaſure of loving our ſelves 
in their Perſons; it is a charm to our 
Hearts, to be able to ſpeak good of our 
felves, without wounding of Modeſty ; 
itisan advantage which we obtained, whert 
we appear to eſteem theſe People ſo much 
whom we loy?d, principally, becauſe they 
tekemble us; we love not only thoſe unto 
whom Nature hath given conformity with 
vs, but more, thoſe who reſemble us by Arr, 
and who endeavour to imitate us, Fave 
tis imitates Cato, without Cato's being 
angry, as Wile, and as auſtere as .he 
ls; and it may be, the Man in the World, 


the moſt celebrated for {tiffnels, and in 


complaiſance is weak enough, not to 
hate that miſguided manner, of flat- 
tering his Self.-love and careſſing it. It 
ls ot, but that it may happen, that they 

Eo, may 
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may hate thoſe who imitate them ill; ng 
body wauld be ridiculous; they had rather 
be hateful ; fo that they never wiſh wel 


to the Copies, which ridicule the Orig. £ 
nal. | F 
That if it be askt here, why a brave : 


Man does not always love a brave Ma, F} ; 
and whence is comes, that a knowin | þ 
Man renders not Juſtice always to another 
knowing Man ; the anſwer 1s ecaſie. Itis  j 
That a Reaſon of Conformity does nat | 5 
hold againft a Reaſon of Jealouſie, ad i ;; 
Intereſt, and that the Rivals hate each I 
other proportionably, as they find good £ # 
qualities, The Heart, as we have already || 
{aid, weighs the Utility, not the Light, 7 
and It is not reaſon, but love of our ſelves, F 
which determines us in our AﬀeRions, We 
muſt not except out of this Rule, the 
love which we have for a Man of Virtue, F , 
of whom one may ſay, that thoſe who do 
not reſemble him nevertheleſs love him; 
for Vice renders in this reſpect forced ho- 
mages to Virtue, They eſteem it. They F ,. 


reſpect if, Vi 
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ui pefFore magno 
Shem, metumgue domas, wvitio ſublimgor omni 
Exempws fatis, indignantemque refellis 
Firtunam, dubio quem non in turbine rerum 
Deprehendet ſuprema dies, ſed abire paratum 
& plemum vita, &C, 
Tu cujus placido poſuere in peffore ſedem 
Blandus honos, hilariſq; t amen cum pondere virtas, 
Cui wee pigra quies, nec iniqua potentia, nec ſpes 
Improba ; ſed medius per honeſta & dudxia limes, 
f * Incorrupte fidem, uulosq; experte tumultus 
UT xe ſecrete palam qui digerirordine witam, 
ldem auri facilis contempror & optimns idem 
(andere divitias, opibusq; immittere lucem. 
Has longums florens animi, morumq; juvents 
lliaces 4quare ſenes & wikcere prefta. 


Star. 


Let Men examine themſelves by this Pi- 
(ture, T am ſure they cannot forbear lo- 
ring and eſteeming the Original ; and up- 
on what Principles of Selt.love can that 
Aﬀection be grounded, which Men natu- 
rally have for thoſe whom they cace not 
toreſemble ? | 

I am ſure in the firſt place; that there 
are very few-perſons who have renounced 
Virtue for ever 5 and who do. not imagine 
to themſelves, that if they are not vircu- 
ous at one time, that they may become 
ſo at another, I add, that Virtue is eſſen- 
tially amjable unto the love of our ſelves, 
3s Vice is eſſentiaily hateful to itz The 
Raſon is, That Vice is a Saccifize which 
F 2 we 
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we make of others to our ſelves, and yir. 
tue a Sacrifice which we make of ſome | fe 
pleaſure, or of ſome advantage which flat. Þ in 
ters us, or others. On the other hand, | d 
it is good to remark, that the Objets I Fi 
which a&t upon our Soul, have two ſors {| of 
of agreement with the Love of our ſelyes, | dc 
particular agreement, which do interel £| v0 
it, and lively affect itz ſuch is the agree. | ge 
ment of Intereſt, or of reciprocal Amity; £ we 
for as this reaſon of loving regards us,and I} thi 
regards none but us, that it is I that: find I us 
the advantage in loving this Man, that it I on: 
is I that love him, and not another, no | ket 
one muſt wonder if this particular agree- 

ment. obliges me to have a particulartye | 
to him : but ther: are beſides that, gene- 

ral a2rceinents, whichian Obje& may hare 

with our Heart, whica happens, either | 
when it doth us good, becaute ir doth to If b*c 
#he ſociety of which we make part; or |} {lv 
then when we ſcel our ſelves obliged by Þ| fort 
the general bent which a Man ſhews to || tle) 
do good, becaulc, that it is not impoſſible 

bur that we may be the Object; or then 

when being accuſtomed to love a certait | $, 
beneficence , which 1s that which doth us 

good in particular ; we come likewiſe  Þ V 
love beneficence in genera], and all thoſe 
unto whom we apply the ldea: We mult 
o3ly remark, that as the particulay agrec- 
[Nets 
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ments do produce lively and ſtrong Af- 
fections, the general Agreements, as not 
intereſſing our Souls , but afar off pro. 
duce but lukewarm and languiſhing 
Friendſhips, which hold a great deal more 
of the purity of Eſteem, than of the ar- 
dour of Aﬀection. All the Virtues fa. 
your the love of our ſelyes, at leaſt in this 
general manner. The fineſt PiCtures.that 
we can. make of Virtue, are taken from 

the ſecret agreements which it hath with 

vs ; See, for example, thele fine expreſſi- 
ons inthe Painter of Virtue, which we have 

here ſet down. 


Cui nec pigra quies, nec iniqua potent ids 


Nec ſpes improba - 


Theſe lines of Virtue are amiable , 
becauſe they flatter the love of. our 
klves. Behold here, what rather brings 
forth our Eſteem, than our Love, becauſe 
they are more diſiatereſled. 


——— Dc pectore magno, 
Spem metumq, domas, witio ſublimior omaj, 


Virtve, when it hath not that delicate 
reement with the love of our ſelves, 1s 
eſtimable : bur we make it more 2m1able, 
when we repreſent It, as interrefling our 
Feart, F 3 How 
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How ſhould we not love clemency ? it is 
always ready to pardon us our faults. Li. 
berality ſtrips it ſelf to do us good, Hy. 
mility diſputes nothing with us, it pive 
way to our pretenſions ; Temperance re- 
ſpects our Honour, and would not rob u 
of our pleaſures; Juſtice defends our 
Rights, and gives us that, which apper- 
rains to us; Courage defends us 3 Pru. 
dence guides usz Moderation ſpares us 
Charity does us good, gvc. 

But if theſe Virtues do good, It is not 
to me that they do ir. 1 grant it ; but if 
you were in other circumſtances, they 


} 


would d9 it to you: but they do ſuppole. 


a diſpoſition of doing you good, if that 
ſhould happen. Have you never found it this, 
that although you have expected neither 
aſtiſtance nor protection from a rich per- 
fon, you could not forbear having a ſk 
cret Conſideration for him? which ſprings 
not from your Judgment, which delpics 
often the qualities of that Man; but from 
the love oi your ſelf, which makes youre- 
ſpect in him,even the ſingle power ol dollg 
you £o0d? That if the love of your elf 
makes you configder a Man, of whom yo! 
are {lured you ſhall never recetve good, 
only becauſe you coniider in him, the pow- 
er lic has to do it 3 ; iSitto be wondred at, 
Lal 
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that this ſame Principle ſhould make you 
love a Man, who by his Virtue is diſpoſed 
to do you good, although you know very 
well, that he has not che power ? 

Let us ſay then, that the Heart has its 
abſtractions as well as the Judgment, and 
2s the Iatter knows how to define good in 
general, although it forms more lively 
in our imagination a particular good; the 
Reart loves likewiſe theſe general agree. 
. | ments, which the ObjeCts have with ir, 
' Þ although it he infinitely more toucht by 
particular agreements, and that it cannot 
but have a liking to a Man's being virtu- 
ous, becauſe of thoſe delicate Relations, 
which Virtye hath with the love of our 
ſelves. That which makes it plain, is, that 
you find that yau love the Virtues more, 
' 8 proportionably as you find therein more 
relation and agreement with your Self : 
we love Clemency naturally more than 
Feverity, Liberality more than aeco- 
nomy, atthough all this be virtue: that 
could nor happen, unleſs ir were from this, 
wat our Aﬀection is not entirely diſinte- 
, | r&lled, and that we love in it, the fecre£ 
{| Relations which it hath with us, 

Beſides, we mult not except out of the 
number o: thoſe who ſo love the Virtucs 
People that are vicious and irregular. On 
the contrary, it is certain, that for that 

F 4 very 
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72, The ART of 
very reaſon that they are vicious, they 
ought to find Virtue the more amiable, 
Humility levels the way -to our Pride, it 
is then beloved of a proud Man. Liber 
lity gives, then it cannot diſpleaſe an in. 
rereſſed Man. Temperance leaves you in 
polleſſion of your pleaſures, it cannot be 
diſagreeable then to one who is volupty- 
ous, who would have no Competitor or 
Rival. Would one have believed, that the 
Afi:Ation which the Men of the World 
ſeem to have for virtnons People, ſhould 
have ſo bad a ſpring, and would they par. 
con me this Paradox, if I affirm thet it 
happens ofcen, that the Vices which are 
within us, cauſe the love which we have 
for the Virtues of others? 

t go yet much further, and I dare ſay, 
that the love of our Selves, has a great 
part in the moſt purified Sentiments which 
Morality and Religion gives us of God, 
They diſtinguiſh three forts of Divine 
Love, a Love .of Intereſt, a [Love of Ac- 
knowledgment, and a Love of pure Aml- 
ry : The Love of Inrereit is confounded 
with the Love of our Sclves, according 
tothe Rules whichall the World has there: 
of; The Love of Acknowledgment has 
#iil the fame ſpring as that of jntereſt, 
accurdingty as we have mention'd beſore; 
Tic Love of pure Amity ſeems to ipring 
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independently from all Intereſt, and from 
gf love of our Selves. Nevertheleſs, if 


you look upon It near, you will find, that 


there is in the bottom the ſame Prin« 
ciple as in the others, for Firſt,it is remark. 
able, that the love of pure Amity doth 
not ſpring all of a ſuddain in a Man ac- 
quainted with Religion. The Firſt De- 


zree of Qur Sanctification, is to diſingage - 


ones ſelf from the World. The Second 
is, to love God with a love of Inte- 
reſt, in giving unto him all our endear. 
ments, becauſe we conſider him as the So- 
reraign good, The Third is, to have 
for his Benefits the acknowledgment which 
isdue to them; and the laſt, in fine, is to 
love his PerfeCtions. It is certain, that 
the Firſt of theſe Sentiments diſpoſe to the 
Second ; the Second to the Third; the 
Third to the Fourth. One can hardly 
conſider as one ought, the horrid miſery 
which there is in abandonirg God, with. 
out deſiring his Communion, by the mo- 
tives taken trom our own Intereſt: A Man 
cannot love God as the principle of his 
Joy, and of his Felicity, without being ſep- 
lble of acknowledgment for the Good 
which he tias received from him. It 1s 
ratural, ard as it were necellary, that he 
that loves God as his Soveraign Good, and 
% his Great and Eternal BeactaQor, ſhould 
apply 
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apply himſelf with pleaſure, to conſider 
his adorable perfetions, that this Medi. 
tation ſhould afford him Joy ; and that 
thereby he ſhould come for to love God 
in reſpect of his Virtues. Then, as al 
that which diſpaſes unta this Jaſt moye. 
ment, which is the moſt Noble of all, is 
taken from the love of our Selves; it 
tollows, that the pure Amity, of which 
God himſelf is the object, ſprings not al. 
together independently of this latter. On 
the other hand, experience informs uy, 
that among(t the Virtues of God, welovg 
particularly thoſe which have the moſt a- 
greement with us; we love his Clemency 
more than his Juſtice; his Bounty than 
his Jealouſie; his Beneficence than his 
Immeufity ; Whence comes this? ut 
leſs it be that this pure Amity, which 
ſeems to have for its Objects, but 
the perfections of God, draws its prin- 
Cipal force from the relations which thoſe 
periections have with us. 

If there were a pure Amity in our Heatt, 
in reſpet of God, which were eutire- 
Iy exempt from the-commerce of the love 


of our ſelves; this pure Amity would 
ſpring neceſſarily from the known Perſe- 
Ction, and would not riſe from our other 
Aiﬀtections. A5 it ſhould not be the love 
of our Selves which ſhould make ir ſpring, 
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it ſhould not be the Love of vur Selves 
which ſhould make it die. | 

Nevertheleſs the Devil knows the Per. 
fections of God without loving him, Men 
know the Virtues of God before their 
Converſion; and no one dare ſay in this 
ſtate, that he has this Aﬀection for him, 
which is called Pure Amity: It follows 
then, that there muſt be ſomething elſe 
belide the known PerfefLian for to pro- 
duce this Love z that if there were requi- 
red any thing elſe than Light, rhere muſt 
he then ſome Afﬀection of our Heart, be- 
cauſe that in our Souls there is nothing 
but Aﬀe@tions and Knowledges, | 

They will ſay, perhaps, that to the end 
a Soul may be capable of concetving this 
Love of pure Amity, It need not be that 
Self-love ſhonld produce it, but that Selt- 
love ſhould not oppole itz but if pure 
Amity do ſpring trom the known Perfe- 
Rion, and if there want nothing elſe ab. 
ſolutely but that to produce it, the oppo. 
ſition of the Love of our S:]ves is uſeleſs, 
as the Love of our S:lves cannot hinder 
God from having Perfeftions, and thoſe 
Perſections from being known to our Soul, 
It can likewiſe do nothing for to hinder 
the Birth of that pure AﬀeCtion. 

Whiiſt we look upon God as our Judge, 
and as a terrible Judge, who expects us 
| With 
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with Thunder in his hand, we can admin 
His infinite PerfeCtions , "but we can 
conceive an Aﬀection for them. Itisy 
certain, that if we conld refuſe God thy 
Admiration, we ſhould take care not tg 
give it him; for in this State wherein ne 
look upon him as our Enemy, we give 
him but that which we cannot refuſe him, 
And whence comes this neceſſity of admi. 
ring God? It is that this Admiration 
ſprings only from the known PerfedCtion, 
If then you conceive that pure Amity has 
preciſely the ſame Spring as Admiration; 
that is to ſay, that it is the known Pere 
tion, and nothing but. that which pro. 
duces i it; it follows that, as Admiration, 
Pure Amity will ſpring in our Soul, with- 
out the Love of our Selves being able to 
hinder it. 

it would ſerve for nothing to ans 
ſwer at random, that it is the Corruption 
of our Heart which makes us not capable 
of loving God, purely for the Love of 
Himſelf, when we ſuppoſe that he loves 
not us; it is to throw ons Self into 
Generalities for to avoid diſtinct [eas of 
Things; for as Corruption hinders not 
the Admiration of onr Soul, it being cer- 
tain that the Devils, who are more 
wicked than we, admire Gocl ſtil}, though 


chey know themiclyes the Objects of his 
Hate; 
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nin Hate ; this Corruption ought not to 
"ot © hinder the pure Amity, 1f, as the Admira- 


tion, the pure Amity ſprings from the 
thi | known PerfeCtion, 
to Nothing more confirms this Truth , 
we @ than to fee of what uſe Faith is in Reli- 
Plve-- gion, whilſt Men live in Ignorance, which 
im, B makes them imagine, that God looks upon 
mi. | them indifferently, and that he carcs not 
ion | for them ; they ſeemr likewiſe to have but 
on, © indifferent Sentiments for the Divinity , 
has I fach were the Philoſophers of Pazaniſm ; 
on; | whilſt Men did believe themſelves the Ob- 
rfe- © ject of the Hatred of God, they hated 
r0- ©} horribly the Divinity : The Romans, who 
on, | had already lighted the Fire of their Sa- 
th- JF crifices for to render Thanks unto their 
to | Gods upon the falſe News of the recovery 
of Germanic, run with fury into their 
an- I Temples; ſo ſoon as they have the too true 
01 FF News of his Death, they drag their Idols 
ble I inthe Dict, they caſt them ingo Tiber, and 
of I fenalize their Mourning by their lmpiety. 
ves N All Men ſeem to be of a diſpoſition; that 
tO I which the Romars were outwardly, and 


of | the Violence which theſe committed upon 


ot I their [dols, is an Expreſſion of that which 
r- | Man would exerciſe againſt - God, then 
re | when he thinks him his Enemy. When 
2h FF the Goſpel ſounded in the World for the 
Conſolation thereof, throvgh _——_ do 
une 
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ſhine the Teſtimonies of the Love whit 
God has for Human Kind,then likewiſe yg 
ſeen the ardent Love which Men have fg 
God ſparkling in al} places ; the Fait 
which perſwades the Hearts of this in. 
menſe Charity of God, is for that reaſq 
look'd upon as the Key of our Heart, an 
the ficſt Degree of our San&ificationy iti; 
unto that which the Seripture attribute 
our Salvation, becauſe we need only þ: 
perſwaded by Faith of the Love which 
God has. for us, for to feel ones ſelf dif 
diſpoſed to love God. 

Beſides, one may ſay.that as our AﬀeCtion 
eſſentially riſe from the Love of our Selves; 
our Hatred depends likewiſe thereon, We 
hate others by Intereſt, when they are our 
Competitors in the ſearch after the Good 
of tiis World, We hate the Iotempe- 
rate, who diſputes with us our Pleaſures; 
the Ambitious, who would get befort 
us in the way of Advancement ; the 
Proud, who deſpiſes us, and tramples w 
under his Feet; the Covetous, who locks 
up the Riches which migbrt come to our 
hands; the Unjuſt, who opprelis us. * We 
do not only hate thoſe who thus actualy 
wrong us, but likewiſe thoſe who have an 
inclination therennto, although the wait 
of Occaſion, or other Reaſons, may hindet 
them {rom exerciſing itz we hatc _ 
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the Power that they have of daing 
os 3ny. This is that which makes Power 
fo 20d Authority generally attract Sentiments 
ih of Averſion 3 and as there are very few 
People who do not meet on their way, 
githet thoſe who prejudice them in effect, 
a0d or thoſe who have the deiign to do it, 
or others, who would do # if they ware 
able , or that it might be for their Profir; 
4 | it muſt be granted, that there enters per- 
i petually ſecret Motives of Envy into onr 
dif, Hearts, and that nothing 1s more dange- 
"HY cous, than the Temptations unto which 
we are expoſed in this reſpect. So like- 
wiſe may It be ſaid, that we are very of- 
Wl fea Enemies one of another , without 
knowing any thing thereof, We hate 
0k | metimes, and love one and the fame 
Perſon, becauſe that the Love of our Selves 
coaſiders him in difterent reſpects. Ir 
happens likewiſe, that we hate thoſe of 
whom we think our felves the beſt belo- 
« 9 $ <9, and ſometimes thoſe whom we ſhould 
. have all} the reaſon in the World for ro 
our | ve. That which makes this appear, is, 
We | Phat there is always in the Diſgraces which 
befalls them, ſomething which does not 
e 20 | {pleaſe us. This unjuſt and unnatural 
nant | Xotiment which we hide from our Selves 
by Pride, comes from theſe two Princi- 
ples z from that we are not che Objett of 
| this 
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this Diſgrace, a Reflexion which the Loy 
of our Selyes makes ig an inſtant z andh» 
cauſe that we ſee thereby a Man abaſy 
who being a Man, cannot fail of being on 
Rival, and our Competitor, in ſome re. 
ſpect or other; a Sentiment which chang 
it ſelf: into Compaſſion, then when Death 
'or ſome Diſgrace without return exchde 
this Man for ever the Rank of thoſe, 
who pretend to rival us in our Index: 
ments 
As to the reſt, Hatred is a turbulent 
Paſſion, which agitates the Soul violenth, 
and all whoſe Effects are ſo ſenſible, tha 
that there is not a more faithful Looking: 
"glaſs than it, for to know the degree of 
Vehemence which is in our Aﬀe&ion 
Would you know how much you low 
Vain-Glory, ( for it may be you 
Heart deceives you in that reſpe&) yo 
need only conſider the violence of th 
Hatred that you have conceived tor a Mat, 
who has offended you in your Honor; 
therein is the Degree, and the Mealure, 
You ſhall never find any thing fo faithfuls 
this ]ooking-glaſs, for to diſcover ti: 
bottom of your Heart. 

We hate by Intereſt, Perſons, T hings, 
and Words; if we tremble with Horrot 
and Fear, in ſceing an Abyſs under our Fett, 


it is the Image of our Loſs which hn 
624 
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flf, which cauſes this Apprehenſion; and 
Reaſon is too weak for to correct a Fright, 
hk | which a too lively Idea of our Deltru- 
gon lf tion forms in us. Y 
There are many People who cannot fee 
ang (} Human Blood ſpilt without ſwooning ; 
Death MN that is rather a Weakneſs of Conſtitution, 
Juds Y than a Weakneſs of Heart, Every thing 
hoſe © that ſhews them the Ruines of Human 
dear. ) Nature, threatens their Self-love ; and it 
is that in bloodying their [magination, 
wen © makes Death enter lively in their Soul, 
enth, | and admits it by Sentiment there, where 
tha they refuſed to receive it by Reflexion. 
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_ CHAP. IX. 


9s Wherein a re confidered, the moſt general 
- Inclinations of the Love of our Selves, 


Ma | 414 firſt of the defire of Happineſs. 


ore | PHE firſt inclination of this Love of 
falg our Selves, is the deſiring to be hap- 
- th: y- 1 do not know likewiſe, whether 
thoſe tewo Expreſſions don't ſignifie at the 

ings, bottom the 1ame thing under two Ideas; 
arror Þ for what is it to love ones Sclf, if it be nor 
to wiſh to be happy ? And what is it to 
wiſh to bs happy, if it be not to love 
CG 011% 
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ones Self? In truth, a Man mult love yery 
much to ſubtilize Things for to find any 
difference therein. As then the deſire of 
Man to be happy cannot be too great, and 
that it has always been imputed as a Crime 
to. Man to ſeek a falſe Felicity, and not 
for to love with too much Ardour the 
true Happineſs ; it follows, that we are to 
blame in loving our Selves 11], and not ig 
loving our Selves with excels, 

Men, whatever they ſay, agree in the 
Idea, in the Deſire, and in the Sentiment 
of Felicity, when they conſider It in ge. 
neral, 

The diverſity of Sentiments of Phile- 
ſophers upon the Nature of Happinel,, is 
not at the bottom ſo great as it at firſt 
appeared; their Opinton is reduced to 
that of Epicurus, who made Felicity eller 
tially conGſt in Pleaſure; which will appear 
very reaſonable to you, provided you ſepa. 
rate a pure; noble, delicate, durable, and 
ſecured Pleaſure, from the Voluptuouſnels 
of Senſe, which has Characters quite op- 
Poſite to thoſe; and that you diſtinguiſh 
berween Happineſs, and its Foundations, 
which Men have been pleaſed to confound, 
to have the Pleaſure of contradiding 
"Themſelves nnder the favour of a. Mt 
ſtake, For when Beoerins defines Felicity, 


the Abſence of all the Evils, and: the Pol. 
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ſeſſion of all the Goods, you muſt remark, 
Y F that he defines intire and perfe& Felicity, 
of F and not-an incompleat and defecuous 
id Heppineſs ; and that beſides, it is the defi. 
i Y ging of Felicity by its Foundations. The 
a F abſence of Evils is neceſſary for to hinder 
it Ys from being miſerable, but it is not ir 
lb F which makes us happy ; the Poſſeſſion of 
ll F Goods is the Foundation of our Happi- 
nes, but it is not the Happineſs it telf; 
ve BY for what would this be, if having them in 
al Y our power we had not the ſenſe thereof? 
x The Fool of Athens, who thought, that 
IF ll the Ships that arrived in the Haven 
lo- belonged unto him, taſted the Happineſs 
\ I of Riches without poſleſling them ; and 
ill Fit may be they, to whom thole Ships did 
0 JF really belong, poſleſſed them without ha- 
egy ving Pleaſure, poiſoned by their inſatiable 
ea} Vitiouſneſs, or aMiCted by the Inquietudes 
PF which infallibly accompany the poſleſſion 
and NY of Temporal Goods; it is not (then to 
nels Bf ſpeak generally the Poſſeſſion, but the Ser 
OP* F timent of the Goods which we pollels, 
ul F vhich makes our Happineſs. 
on, F- Thus when 4riitorle wakes Felicity to 
nd, M conſiſt in the Knowledge and in the Love 
FI"; Y of the Sovereign Good, he apparen:ly 
Mt F ndertood the d:fining of Happineſs by 
ty, J its Foindations 3 otherwiſe he would have 
ten groſly deceived, becauſe if youTeps- 
G 2 rate 
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rate the pleaſure from this knowledge, an 
this love, you will find that you muſt hay; 
ſomething elſe to be happy ; that on the 
contrary, if by Thought you joyn a liveh 
and durable grief unto that knowledge 
and unto that love ; you conceive that x; 
ſhall not ceaſe being miſerable, 

The Stoicks, who thought that Hapyi. 
neſs conſiſted in the poſſeſſion of Wil 
dom, have not been ſo ſenſleſs as to imz 
gine that they ſhould ſeparate from thelde; 
# of Happineſs the fatisfaCtion which tha 
Wiſdom inſpired in them : their Joy cane 
from the intoxication of their Soul, which 
applauded ir ſelf for a conſtancy, whichit 
had nor, 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſy, 
Atq. metus omnes & inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibws,firepitumg; Achercutis avi 


All Men in general neceſſarily agree 
this Principle, and I know not why ti 
School ſhould make them differ on thisx 
compt. The Covetous Man feeds himſel 
but wich che hopes of enjoying his Riche; 
that is to fay,to 'e ſenſthle of the plieaſurs 
which there 1s in poſt:{ling them z ir 1s rut, 
he doth no: nfe them :; bur 'tis his plealur 
to lock them up, this is ro him che po 
Kſling of them, The Ambitious feei 

nd 
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not Digrfſties, but for the pleaſure of be- 
ing elevated above others : and the re- 
han yengeful would not avenge himſelf, if he 
1 te Fl id not hope for to find his fſacisfacti- 
ive F on thereiv. This Maxim muſt not be op- 
edge, poſed, which is certainly, the Morality, 
any 2nd the Religion of Jeſus Chriſt ; for 7e- 
. | «Chriſt is not come for to annihilate Na- 
apy. ture, but for to perfeCt it : He does not 
WY make us renounce the love of Pleaſure, 
me bit he propoſes more pure Pleaſures to us, 
Ida If more Noble, more Spiritual, more Aſſu- 
that red, more Durable, than thoſe which the 
can © World promiſed us : and when he defines 
vial Happineſs; ( This is Life Eternal, to know 
udalty ee the only true God, and bim whom thox 
beſt ſent Jeſus Chriſt. ) He defines Happi- 
neſsby its ſprings ; for otherwiſe he knows 
" I very well, that Happineſs eſſentially con- 
” | fits in inzffable Joy and Pleaſures; for it 
ay is a Feaſt, a new Wine, a river of Deliz hrs, 
torrents of Peace and Joy. &c. Expreſſi- 
e ON ons which under the Emblems of Tempo. 
9 WH a1 Pleaſures, makes us comprehend the 
_ Eternal Pleaſures of Paradile. 
mſei The Idea which Men have of Happi- 
cls nels, comes aſliredly from the Sentiment 
OY which Men have of Plcaſure; the vitious 
ws kek the Pleaſures of Intemperance, thoſe 
au'y of Vain-glory, thoſe of Revenge, and 
thoſe of Ambizioa : A virtuous Man on 
G 3 the 
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the contrary, ſeeks the pleaſures of Virtne, 
as the pleaſures of Moderation, thoſe of 
Beneficence, thoſe of Temperance, thoſe 
of Conſcience, and of Piety. 

A Man who ſhould pretend ſo to dry 
up Virtue, that he-ſhould have there in ng 
ſentiment of Joy and Pleaſure, would 
certainly do nothing but difconrage our 
Hearts; and Virtue would have our E 
- ſteem, without having our AﬀeCion, 

| grant, that one and the ſame pleaſure 
Goes not pleale all, ſome are for groſs 
Pleaſures, others for delicate Pleaſures; 
ſome are for a lively Pleaſure, others are 
for a durable Pleaſure 3 Some for the plea 
ſure of Sence, and others for the pleaſures 
of the Mind; Some for the plealure of 
Sentiment, and others for the plealure of 
Reflexion ; but all without exception are 
ior pleaſure, 

Let us ſay likewiſe, that all Men agree 
In the general Deſire, which they have of 
being happy ; they may renounce al] their 
Aﬀections : but they will never renounce 
this Iriclination, which is the ſpring of the 
others. Tt is Happineſs which the Poor 
and tlie Rich aim at, the Young and tie 
Old, rhe Covetous and the Liberal, the 
Temperate and the Volupruous ; and this 
Happineſs is the pleaſare which is in thelr 
Idea ; plcaſure which diverſifies in an ind. 

nI;e 


cite number of ways ; cauſes likewiſe the 

odigious variety of our Paſſions, and 
of our AﬀeCtions. The irregularity con- 
fſtsin this, That Men would be ſenſible 
of the Happineſs before they acquire it ; 
they wait not for Reaſon, who ſhould di- 
re& them to be happy; they begin by 
they ill to poſſeſs ; that is to fay, that 
nothing. contents but the pleaſure which 
they actually feel. 


Nox eft, crede mihi, ſapientis dicere vivam : 


Sera nimss vita eft craſtina, vive hodie. 
Martial. lib 1. Epig. 


It is not to be wondred at, that Men 
elevated in Paganiſm, ſhould nor have 
known any other good than the preſent 3 
and that they ſhould have counſelPd Men 
to haſten to taſte the pleaſure which pre- 
ſents it ſelf, for fear of loohng it, by dif- 
fering it : but it is ſomething aſtoniſhing, 
that thoſe who know Eternity, mould be 
capable of the ſame irregularity. 

Pleaſure for to compole our Happineſs 
ought to have other Characters, it ought 
firſt to be Spiritual 3 a Man who taſts plea- 
ſure in the Body, can he be happy, if his 
Soul be fll'd in the ſame moment with re- 
morſe, with fear, and with ſadneſs ? In the 
Second place, it onght to be durable: the 
| G 4 MOMCl- 
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momentary pleaſures are more proper tg 
make us miſerable, than to make us happ 
becauſe, that the ſenſe thereof indures by: 
a ſhort time, and that it leaves us a durz. 
ble regret. 

And certainly durance is ſo eſſential to 
the Happineſs of Man, that I dare fay, 
that the felicity of Paradiſe it ſelf woul 
be but a ſmall thing, if it ſhould be noſj. 
ble that it ſhould laſt but an inſtanc, and 
that the felicity of tne World ſhould he 
ſomething, if it were poſſible that ir ſhould 
endure always : For the Firſt, as great s 
It is, would be all drunk vp by the gaſth 
Thought that we are going about to loſe 
that which gives us an iofinite Joy. The 
Second would be ſuſtain'd by a hope which 
heaping an infinite number of Ages,would 
make us find in #he durance of the Goods, 
that which they could not find in their 


Quality. 
Mart. 10. lib. Epig, 

Res non parta labore, ſed relifta, 
Non ingratus ager, focus perennir, 
Lis uunquam, t004 rara, mens quicta, 
Vires ingenue, ſalubre corpusy 
Prudens firaplicits, pares amict, 
Convitiaus facilis, fine arte menſa, 
Nux non ebria ſed ſoluta curis, 
Nan triftis torus attamen pudicus, 
Somnus qui faciat breves —_— F 
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Dud fir, efſe velu, nibilq; mals, 


py, Summum nec metuas diem, nec optes. 


Itz- But although this definition of Felicity 
appear ſo reaſonable, that it ſeems to be 
| to | ditated by the mouth of Wiſdom it ſelf, 
3y, |} nevertheleſs, there needs bur an indifferent 
lg £ knowledge of the Heart of Man, and of 
ſj. £ the natural Nate of his condition, for to 
and Þ fee that it fins in very many reſpects. 
he Y Firſt, it is compoſed of Goods, which 
uid I for the greateſt part are not in our pow» 
ra | £r, ſuch are, (res non parte labore, ſed re. 
ſtl Þ ſila; mou ingratus ager, focus percnnis, lis 
ole | nnquarn, vires ingenue, ſalubre corpus, ſom- 
he NN tvs qui faciat breues umbras.) for no bo. 
ich I} dy can give Good to himſelf, and make 
uld IF that Good come to him from Father 
ds, | to Son , nor make his Fields fertile, nor 
cir || avoid having ſome difference with un» 
jaſt Perſons; and it depends rot upon us 
to ſleep well, nor to have a Body health. 
ful and vigorous; and neverthelets, it ſeems 
that Nature it ſelf inſtruts us, that it de- 
pends in fome manner on us to render our 
ſelves happy ; for why ſhould it ingrave 
1a the Soul of all Men the deſire of Hap- 
pineſs, if it were not capable of arriving 
at theend? But in that Men deceive them- 
ſelves, by not underſtanding a double Lan. 
enage which Nature ſpeaks to them 1n that 
jy reſpect z 
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reſpect ; for on the one fide, in making 
them ſee that they are deprived of fo ma. 
ny Goods which they naturally deſire, 
which are not in their power ; ittells then 
very clearly, that Happineſs is not ig 
themſelves : And on the other ſide, in in. 
ſpiring them with the deſire of Happineſ 
ſo naturally, that they never quit it, in 
whatſoever eſtate they find themſelves, it 
teaches them that they may nevertheleſs 
obtain it. But for to come back toour Poet, 
I will add, that this deſcription of Felicity, 1 
is not compoſed of Obje&s Noble enough, Fy, 
Certainly ic wants bat little of agreeing Yy 
with Beaſts, of whom may be ſaid, with Y;, 
out miſtake,that their Goods are the Good 
of Succeſſion, and not of Riches, acquirel-F; 
by a great deal of pains; that the Earth J 
is very truitful for them, that they watt 
not Cloaths which are convenient for them, 
and made by the hand of Nature; tha 
Strength, Health and Sleep, doth not fal 
them, that their Simplicity is Prudent, and 
that more they appear not capable of Re 
flexions, they arc lcen very ready, ad Vf 
Iy wiſe ia the ſphere of Objects, which 
they ought to kuow for their Interel, 
that is to fay, for their Propagation 
for their Conſervation, that their Life 
is ſweet and quiet, that they live with, 
Out jangling and inquietude 3 that thell 
| Pleaſure 
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pleaſures are not mixt with Suſpitions 
and Jealouſies, that Law-Suits never 
lie, Forment them; and that which is moſt 
ten F oofiderable, that they are content with 
« 0 Fheic State, and that they neither deſire, 
L1N- Yor fear Death. Beaſts then enjoy, very 
neb Frear, the Felicity which they repreſent 
» 0 Bigas the moſt perfect of all z and what 
If Frhen is it for us, fo great a mjſery, to be 
le Worn capable of Reaſon, that the Quality 
Xt, F of reatonable, hinders us from pretending 
ity, to that of Happy 3 that the degree of our 
Vl. Feerfection ſhould make the degree of our 
<0; Miſery, that the Beaſts ſhould be happy 
ith- Fat to be Men, and that the Men ſhould be 
niſcrable not to be Beaſts? Certainly there 
i300 likelyhood it ſhould be ſo; Nature 
ls too wiſe in all other things, to be ſo lit- 
te in this, and unleſs that Men will de- 
grade themſelves, and undertake to brand 
the excellency of their Nature, they muſt 
zree that there 15a Sovereign Good,which 
may be found, and which decetves not our 
Defires : but which is not found in the ob- 


3 /&s of this Life, which always deceive 
of our Deſires. 
; 


We muſt add ſtil, that the fineſt Lines 
of this Deſcription, which the Poets 
make of the Felicity of Men, are con- 
* Fadictory, For if a Man be happy even 
uto the pottit of being ſatisfied with his 
©. 
vale 
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State, and not deſire a better, how 
he not bear Death, which is the fa 
Term of that Felicity > And if that whig 
he quits by his Death is ſo ſmall a Thing 
that he neither deſires or fears to die, hoy 
is it that he can be ſatished with his Cot. 
dition? That Man ſpoke very much at hi 
eaſe. He ſeems to ſay nothing neither iz 
theſe Verſes: 


Dnod fis efſe velis, nibilque malh, 
Summum nec metuss diem, nec optes, 


That is, the Philoſophers Stone in mor+ 
lity, which is a Maa that is content with 
his Condition, and who fears not Death, 
Beſides, that theſe Ideas deſtroy then, 
ſelves, they annihilate the Nature of Man, 
who loves himſelf neceſlariiy, and who 
loves himſelf without bounds, as we hare 
already ſeen, He loves not Happinels 
with mediocrity, and by conſequence he 
cannot be contented until he has obtained 
the infinite Good, He fears Miſery molt 
ſovereignly, and by conſzquence he can. 
not ceaſe fearing until he ſhall be aſſured 
of his Immortality. 

It is certain beſides, that one of the 
greateſt Defe&s of the Felicity that Man 
ſeeks after,or of that Pleaſure after which 
he runs with ſo much Ardour , is, that i 
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js certain in its Foundations ; it depends 
on a thouſand Cauſes which are not in 
| your power to procure, or to take from 
* it, What Reliance can you have upon 
"0" F the health of a Body, which every thing 
oy threatens with ruin ; and what tranquillity 
"IF can you have in that regard, if its death 
TU js every where found, in the nouriſhments 
which makes it live, in the Air, which is 
breathsz in the breath of one ſick which 
it beholdeth, in an Inſect which pricks it, 
in an infinity of ſecret Cauſes , which we 
can neither prevent nor ſhun? Who ſhall 


ry Who ſhall be anſwerable to me for the 

_e Conſervations of the Perſons who are 

'F aprecable to me? Who is it that _ C0 

'f ver me and mine, from the accidents ſo 
a ordinary in Society 2? 

The Fourth fault of this Human Felt. 

city, is , that not only it Is corruptible, 


hs but likewiſe momentary z it laſts not fo 
ot | 190g as our lives, it wants a great deal ; 


Sleep, during which we are without Sen- 
of timent, carries away a good part ; it doth 
bot ſubfiſt ſo long a time as this halfe of our 
life, which we paſs in waking and in re- 
flexion ; for we are not always employed 
+ | 1" taſting of Pleaſure: I will ſay much 

more, it endures not fo long as the pre- 
lence of the Obje, which gave it breath, 
Plealure 


aſure me of the poſſeſſions of my Riches 2 
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Pleaſare endures not but in this 
which laſts ſo little from Privation toFy 
joyment, There is {ome joy in acquirin, 
but this Pleaſure is loſt, ſo ſoon as it is x. 
quired. The greateſt Goods in the World 
when they have been poſſeſt two Days, & 
hardly affect us ; it ſeems that Felicity 
this regard, conliſts not but in the ſatish, 
ion of Deſice, which neither renderszu 
happy when it lives, or when it dies: By 
in the inſtant that it expires, Nature þ 
wiſe in all things, would inſtruct us, th 


this Good ought not to be neglected, be. 


cauſe that ſhe has afhxt Joy to the Acqui 
ſition; but it would inſtru& us, that thi; 
Good ought not to fatisfe our Soul, be. 
cauſe that theſe pleaſures vaniſh, almol 
as foon as we begin to be ſenſible of then, 
The Fifth defect of the Felicity Men reach 
afrer , conſiſts in this, that their Hap: 
pineſs is always mixt with miſery ; the 
have no Good which is not accompanied 
with Bitterneſs, 


Impia ſub dulci mele veuena latert. 
Ovid. lib. 7, metal. 


Il know not likewiſe how it happens, 
thar the ptoportion of Goods, which att 
annext to a condition, is the proportion 
07 Evils which wili fcHow 1t, a 
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Ut rebus Iatis par fit menſura malorum. 
Idem. Lib. 1. Eleg. 


In fine, the laſt is, that this Felicity fills 
pot our Soul; it anſwers not the Aﬀecti. 
on with which we have deſired the Tem- 
poral Goods 3 So that finding an extream 
diſproportion between the good which 
we have acquired, and the ardour with 
which we have deſired it ; we find our ſelves 
in ſome ſort famiſht in the middle of 


| Plenty. 


Although the Love of our Selves, loves 
not to con{ider all the things, which may 
ſew it the vanity of its ties; it is certain, 
nevertheleſs that it interviews all the de- 
faults in the Felicity which it purſues : ic 
feels that the pleaſure of Sence is rather 
the Felicity of Beaſts than of Men; it a- 
zrees that Happineſs to be folid muſt be 
durable, it does not deny that an aſſured 
Happineſs is not preferable to a Felicity, 
which is uncertain in its foundation. I£C 
1s ſenſible that to be happy, Man mult be 
able to fix this tranſitory Pleaſure, which 
ls not {ound but in the inſtant of the Ac- 
quiition, Ir agrees that tive Felicity 
ought to fill our Souls, 

Right Reaſon requires, that it ſhould 
kek other ſprings of Felicity ; but preſent 

Flcaſuie 
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pleaſure which intereſſeth it, and which 
ſeduceth the Underſtanding, and fixing i 
unto that which is agreeable, rather tha 
that which is true, ſuffers it not to tak 
this way ; - his own illufions ſerve him her 
at their Table, they come and take the 
Place of Qualities which the Object want, 
not being able to make in the World ; 
Felicity which might ſatisfie his Reaſon; 
Man makes himſelf in this reſpe& a Re 
ſon which ſatisfies his pleaſure. The Judg 
ment pre-polleſt gives unto them fall 
Goods, a character which they have nt 
in themſelves; and it is here above al, 
that we muſt admire the prodigious afcer 
dant which the Heart has over the Jud: 
ment ; for it is nothing to diſguiſe the ab 
ſtrated and ſpeculative troubles :' But to 
diſguiſe the troubles of Sentiment and Ex. 
perience : It is that which ſhews us better 
than all other things, the force of our cor: 
ruption; and it is that we ſhall ſee, in un 
folding the moſt hidden Myſteries of thi 
Self Love, 
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CHAP. X. 


Wherein are confider'd the Illuſtons which. 


Self-Love frames, for to corrett the 
defetts which it finds in the Happineſs 
it ſeeks after. | 


og Love being ſenſible that the World- 
ly Felicity is too groſs for to ſatisfie 
our Judgment, and in effeft a Happineſs 
which none but the Body feels, ought not 
to ſatisfie our Soul ; it ſeeks for to Spiri- 
tualize the corporal Pleaſures for to de- 
ceive us; itt ſhowing us, that they fatisfie 
equally the Soul and the Body. There. 
fore Self-Love has affixt unto this groſs and 
cirnal Felicity ' the delicateneſs of Senti. 


ment, the eſteem of the Judgment, and. 


ſometimes the Duties themielves of Re. 
lgion, in concetving them Spiritual, Glo. 
rious and Sacred, 

For the Firſt, who would not be aſto. 


nſh'd to ſee the prodigious number of ' 


Thovghts, of Sentiments, of Fictions, of 
Writings, of Hiſtortes, which the volup- 
tuouſneſs of Senſe has invenied. Gather 
together all the Books which were evec 
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98 The ART of 
made upon Morality, which is the Sciencg 
of wWell-living, and compare them with 
thoſe which have been made upon the 
pleaſures of Intemperance, and the At 
ons which depend thereon, You will find 
that there is no compariſon to be mad 
between the one and the other. Tocon. 
ſider theſe Ations under their naturi 
form, they have a baſeneſs which rebuke 
our Pride, which conſiſts inthe AbjeCt and 
vile Conformity which they give us with 
other Animals, What muſt be done for 
to elevate them, and to render them wor. 
thy of Man ? One muſt Spiritualize them, 
to make them an object for the nicety of 
the Judgment, to make them a matter 
fine Sentiments, to invent therenpoa the 
Plays of Imagination, to turn them agree- 
ably by Eloquence and Poetry ; and in fine 
to employ Eternally all the t aculties and 
all the Lights of the reaſonable Soul, to 
wake the pleaſures agreeable unto a proud 
Soul, which a voluptuous Body has taſted, 
I ſpeak here according to the prejudice of 
the Vulgar; for the Body in it ſelf has no 
Sentiment, It is for that, that Self-Love 
has ſtill fixt eſteem co the moſt ſhameful 
abaſements of Human Nature. Pride and 
Voluptuouſneſs are two Paſſions which not. 
withſtanding they come from the ſame 
Spring, Which is Self-Loye, — 
aye 
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have ſomething. of oppoſition, Voluptu- 
cuſneſs makes us deſcend, whereas Pride 
would elevate us. The Firſt makes us bear 
the [mage of Beaſts, and the Second the 
[mage of the Devil ; ſo theſe two Paſſions 
oppoſe each other often in our: Heart 5 
but this combat cannot be agreeable to a 
Heart which would preſerve the one and 
the other, and which isalmoſt equally ſen. 
ſible of Pleaſure and of Glory ; it muſt 
make them agree, and for that it makes 
of two things one, either it tranſports the 
Voluptuouſheſs intothe Pride, or it tranſ. 
ports the Pride into the Voluptuouſheſs, 
if l may expreſs my ſelf in that manner. 
Renouncing the pleaſure of Senſe, it will 
ſek a greater pleaſure in acquiring Eſteem 
{that we find here voluptuouſneſs indem-" 
tified z or taking the reſolution to ſatisfie 
It ſelf by the pleaſure of Sence, it affixes 
Eſteem unto Voluptuouſneſs ; fo that there. 
a we ſee Pride comforted for its loſſes, 

if there was but one only Man of this 
liſpoſition, he would not eaſily ſucceed in 
tis deſign : but the miſery is, Men are a- 
like, and they underſtand one another ; 
ad as they have alike inclination, they 2- 
xe without difficulty to conſecrate ir, 
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It is a Ragoo for Pleaſure, which make 
it a great deal more exquiſite than Glory, 
that theirregular imagination of Men hx 
faſten'd to it : but the reaſoningis ſtill mach 
better, than when this pleaſure is lookt on 
as 2 pleaſure which Religion ordains, 4 
debaucht Woman who could perſwade in 
the time of Paganiſm, that ſhe fulfilld the 
inclination of a God, found the pleaſurey 
of Imtemperance much more ſenſible; and 
a Religious Man who diverts himſelf, or 
who avengeth himſelf under Sacred pre. 
tences, finds in the voluptuouſneſs a Sal! 
more pricking and more agreeable than 
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Voluptnouſneſs it ſelf. 
' So one may diſtinguiſh Two Parts in F c 
the Human Felicity of which we ſpeak, a I C 
groſs and ſenſible part which 1s as the Bo JÞ 
dy ; and a part more free and delicare, Þ it 
which we will call its Spirit. It is certain, I t 
that as all the Sentiments of Pleaſure and I U! 
Joy which we have in the World, increa- Þ| 8 
fes the Body of this Felicity ; all the illu- J 2 
fions which. Self Love frames upon this | 0! 
Sabjet, for to make it appeareither Rez. Þ| b! 
ſonable or Glorious, or Sacred; all the I b 


falſe d:i\ſcourtes of Men, who ſpcak Eter- 
nally of the Objects of their Defircs, all 
the bad Ideas of Education, which in this 
Teſpett deceive 1s, aſter an Infinite number 
of manners ; ai! the bad Lectures, all the 
S;udics 
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ctudies which go out of the way of Piety, 
2 thouſand Prejudices, a thouſand Maxims 
falſly eſtabliſht, ſerve for to augment it ta 
the Judgment, and to make this vain Fe- 
licity enter into the higheſt part of our 
Soul by Eſteem, as it had already enter*d 
iato the loweſt by Sentiment, 

It is thus, that Self-Love takes its mea- 
ſures againſt the firſt Defe&t which it in- 
terviews in its pretended Felicity. But it 
isnot in that alone that it finds it defect- 
ive; It is (till ſo mixt, that ic renders us 
rather miſerable than happy, and it is in 
this that Self-Love delights to delude it 
lf, For aprehending that the ſtrong at. 
tention which we make upon the defects 
of the Goods of the World, upon the In- 
commodities and Miſeries which accompa- 
ny them, may diſabuſe us in that reſpect, 
it turns away. our Conſideration from all 
that which is the moſt capable of making 
5 ſenſible of this Miſery, which accompa- 
ties the Goods of the World, the thing is 
alittle difficult ; For how ſhall we place 
our ſelves above the proof of Sentiment ? 
but that hinders us not from ſucceeding 
by the extream deſire we have of deceiy- 
lvgour Sclyes agrecably, 
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For to comprehend that wel), one muſt 
know, that at the preſent how fweet {o. 
ever it may appear to us, and whatever 
inclinations we may have to ſacrifice all for 
it, it appears nevertheleſs too ſhort, and 
too much bounded to a Soul, which loyes 
to extend and agrandize it ſelf by imagi. 
nation, it almoſt cauſes tbe Paſt and v 
Come to enter into the Idea of our con- 
dition ; not tbe Paſt and to Come, ſuch as 
they arein Truth ; but #he Paſt and to Come, 
ſuch as our Soul would wiſh them. Our 
State appears to us-then a maſs of Goods, 
which follow us, and goes before us, 
By remembrance of the pleaſures that 
we have had, we render the Paft preſent 
tous, and by the Idea of the Goods which 
we hope to have in the World, we anti. 
cipate what's To come. If we ſhould carry 
a right view upon all their differences of 
time, we ſhould find in the Paſt, that which 
we find in the Preſent, that is to ſay, Goods 
mixt with a great deal of bitterneſs; for 
the Good which we have poſleſſed, has not 
been more pure than that which we pol. 
ſeſs, and that which we ſhall poſſeſs, 1snot 
different from that which we have poſlelt : 
But as the Soul loves not to think but on 
that which pleaſeth it, it happens that it 
retains the Ideas of Good which it has pol- 
feſt, becauſe theſe Ideas are agreeable, = 
that 
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that it loſes the Idea's of Evil, which hath 
ld. F been mixt with that Good, becaule that 
'X Þ thoſe Idea*s have ſomething grievous, un- 
lor fl je6 that the Evil Paſt be to us yet aS 2 
nd Good, becauſe that we are deliver'd from 
es Fit; it forms likewiſe an agreeable Idea in 
v* | cur Judgment, in regard of what's to come; 
% | neknow it not but by Hope, then Hope 
il F tz the Good for its Object, and not at 
is J al the Evil, The Paſt and to Come, one 
", | nhereof is no more, and the other is not 
ut F yet, holding a great ſpace in our imagi- 
ls, nation, and preſenting themſelves always 
s. JI vith that they have agreeable, and never 
A F vith that which they have of grievous; 
# Þ one muſt not wonder, if a ſhining Idea of 
DF our Happineſs form it ſelf little by little, 
l J which is very difficult to be deſtroyed by 
) | the Sentiment of our Miſery. Our paſt 
f Joys (ubſiſt ſtill, The applauſes where- 
8 with our Merit has been recompenc'd, aps 

pear to us really Preſent, becauſe that 
CF Pride hath livelyly painted them in our 
. imagination. And what would this be, if 
- | we could add ſuch advantages as we have 
© Þ not yet, unto thoſe we already poſleis ; 
* {© and if we ſhould obtain the fortune of thoſe 
1 { who are the objec of our Envy? So by a 
{| Second icregularity of our imagination, 
| which hath the ſame ſpring as the firſt, 

ne form to our ſelves an Idea of thoſe 
H 4 Goods, 
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Goods, which being in the power of ano. 
ther Man, are become the objects of our 
Deſires,” an agreeable and flattering Idea, 
becauſe'we ſee that which they have of 
gliſtering, and that we cannot ſee all the 
Pains that accompany them, So that the 
Idea of our State, and the Idea of the 
State of other Men; the agreeable Ima. 
ges of what 1s paſt; a thouſand hopes 
which have for their certain Object the 
Incertitudes of what is to come, ſtriking 
our Minds inceſſantly z whereas the Evil 
which are to come, are not felt but from 
time to time; it is no wonder If the Soul 
2rows intoxicated, and if a thouſand ex. 
periences- cannot bring it back from its1l. 
Iafions. This blindncſs goes fo far a5 to 
dare ſometimes to look upon this Felicity 
of Fleſh and Blood, as having ſecured 
Foundations, We have a proof of this 
Truthinthe Language of that Man, whom 
the Son of God repreſented, as feeding 
him{clf with the certain [Ideas of a Happi- 
neis, which was ſuddainly to be ravill'd 
from him. ( dy Sonl, ſaid he, cat aud 
drink, make good cheer, we b:ve goods brapt 
> for many years, ) Thus he ſpake when 
ho heard a terrible voice which told him, 
( Thu fool thy Soul ſhall be required of thee 
ibis night; and then the goods which thou haſt 


beaped up, unto whom ſpall they belong # 4 
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But in fine, Man 1s not ſo blind, that 
he-interviews not the end of this Felicity, 
herewith he is as It were Inchanted ; he 
knows that the World ſhall nor always 
make his Happineſs, becauſe that it iscom- 
poſed of corruptible Objects, and he is 
not ignorant, that he ſhall not be always 
ina condition of taſting the pleaſures of 
the World, becauſe he is not immortal, $So 
that becauſe of the defeCt of this perpetuity 
of Sentiment which he cannot obtain, he 
feks to perpetuate his memory. Thus he 
faves what he can from the Shipwrack ; but 
that which he faves is not worth the care 
that he takes. For what is the Glory of 
Man after his death ? Itis faid an Antienrt, 
2 good Wind after a Shipwrack ; and cer. 
tainly nothing is more vain than all the 
means which Self-love has invented for to 
perpetuate its Glory, The Urns, the 
Tombs, the Pyramids, the Mauloleums, 
the Theatres, the Temples, the Cities 
built to the memory of illuſtrious Men, 
Poetry and Eloquence, the Art of Painters 
and .Gravers imployed to preſerve ſome 
Ideas of their Virtue, or ſome Lines of 
their Faces, cannot avoid the deſtiny of 
corruptible thingsz and as thele things 
cannot perpetuate themſelves . they are 
incapable of Eternizing thoſe whom they 
have 
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have for thrir Obje& : that would be to 
perpetuate the Shadows, and how ſhould 
they perpetuate the Sentiment ? 


Nos quoque floruimus, ſed flos fuit ille caducy 


I know not whether a Man ſhould he 
more unreaſonable, when by the efforts of 
his Deſire he ſhould doubt of his Mor. 
tality, than he is then, when by the 
duction of his Heart he ſhall ſeek a vain 
immortality. 

I know very well, that no body feri. 
ouſly denies but that he muſt Dye; but 
know not likewiſe, whether any Man tells 
himſelf ſeriouſly that he ſhall dye : for thy "hi 
theſe two terms have a too true Relation, Foy 
no body will unite themz and if they look of 
on them, it is certainly with an Eye which of 
unties them one from another. We conf. 
der Death without conſidering our Selves, £4 
we conſider our Selves without conſidering ke 
Death : but we love not to repreſent our nk 
Selves by the Idea of Death; and nothing ke 
in the World, ler them believe what they |" 
pleaſe, is more rare or more grievous to |"! 
our Hearts, than the joyning theſe rwo the 
Ideas is in our imagination. ry 

This is not all yer Self-love undertakes th: 
in ſome ſort, to fix the pleaſure which the let 
acquiſition of Temporal Goods gives Us, 
It is with this deſign, that it ſeeks to £0: 
jo} 
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joy often the Good which it poſſeſſes, be 
it by Thought, in repreſenting it the oft- 
if and moſt lively that is poſlible, be 
they the advantages which it hath acqui- 
red thereby, be ir in ſeeking new methods 
of taſting the pleaſure unto which it is ac< 
aſtomed. It was a very great extrava- 
rancy of Caligula, to propole the making 
of his Horſe Conful, and cauſing him to 
h brought before the Senate, clothed 
nith Cooſulary Ornaments, and the bun« 
des of Rods marching before him : but 
this extravagance, which ſo much wounds 
the Judgment, had its pleaſures fora Heart, 
which being accuſtomed unto Sovereign 
Power, and hardly being longer ſenſible 
of it, found the means to give it an Air 
of novelty, by the irregularity of its re. 
liſh, and the fantaſticalneſs of its humour. 
Caligula in his Folly had the pleaſure to 
ke therein, how much other men were 
oferior to him. In fine, Self-love which 
kems to be diſabuſed from the exceſſive Idea 
which it hath conceived of Temporal 
things, then when it ſees the void which 
they leave in our Heart, frames to it felF 
at illuſion ſtill in this regard. For ſeeing 
that it cannot be happy by this manner of 
temporal Goods which it hath acquired, 
It prepoſſeſſes it ſelf with the Thoughe 
that it ſhall find in the' quantity the Hap. 
pineſs 
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pineſs which it finds not in the quality 
their advantages. Thus the rich: Man, 
who ought to difabuſe himſelf from the 
vanity of Riches, by the experience which 
he makes of them, perſwades himſelf he 
ſhall be happy, when he ſhall be Richer 
than he is at preſent; and as the degrees 
of temporal Proſperity are not limited, it 
is not to be wondred at, in whatſoever 
State he ſhall find himſelf in, there be form- 
ed ſtjll in him new Deſires. 

And becauſe that our Soul interviens 
that the advantages of the World are leſ 
conſiderable by tieir being real, than by 
cheir being imaginary, it has that addreſe 
to deceive it felt ſtill upon this ſubje@; 
it ſeeks the eſteem of others, and to paſs 
for happy in the judgment of the multi- 
tude, for to make uſe afterwards of this 
eſtcem for to deceive it ſelf, and to per- 
ſwade it ſelf of its own Happineſs, upon 
the Faith of them who know us not. It 
1s an agreeable ObjeCt to a great Man, to 
ſee himlelf follow?d by a greedy and inte. 
reſſed croud of People, who ſhow enough 
by their preſſing the accompt they make 
of Grandeur, that perſwades him that he 
is not deceiv'd in the Thought that he had 
tnat he ſhould be happy, by that which 
ſhould elevate him above other Men ; and 
:t che interior experience which he makes 
ol 
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of his State, agree not with this Thought, 
he ſuſpends theſe ſad retlexions of his Mind, 
and he ſays to himſelf, that fo many Peo- 

e who eſteem him happy may deceive 
themſelves, and he refolves to be ſatisfied 
with his condition, in deſpight of all the 
Sentiments, and all the experiences of his 
miſery. 

[ know very well, nevertheleſs that it 
often happens, that Men repulſed by ſome 
danger, or preſent diſgrace, which makes 
a lively and profound impreſſion in their 
Hearts, are diſguſted at their condition, 
and bear an envy unto that of other Men : 
but this diſguſt endures not long, it is diſ- 
ſpated with the Object it hath brought 
forth ; and ras the agreeable Ideas take 
place next after the ſad Ideas which had 
ſtruck our Souls, and had in a manner 
wounded them, inentring impetuouſly into 
our Judgment, then we ſee nothing but 
what's fine of onr condition; and we re- 
prehend onr ſclves for our firſt deſigns, Tt 
Is this which one of the moſt agreeable 
Wits of the Age of Axguſitus has expreſt 
with a great deal of Livclyneſs and Grace 
Inone of his O1cs. 
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ui fit Mecenar,nut nemo quans fibi ſortem, 
Sex ratio dederit, ſeu ſors objecerit, illa 
Contentus vivat, laudet diverſa ſequentes } 
O fortunati mercatores, gravis annis 
Milcs ait, multo jam fratius membra labore, 
Contra mercator, navem jatlantibus auftrs 
Militia eft potior:quid enim? concurritur:hue 
A1omento cita mors venit, aut viftoria lata, 
Aqgricolam laudat juris, legumg, peritns 
Sub galli canta Conſultor ubi oftia pulſat. 
Ile datis vadibus,quirure extralins inurbemt} 
Solos felices viventes clamat in urbe. 


And certainly it is no great wonder, 
that the conditions of others appear or- 
dinarily more happy than our own unto 
our Self-love, becanſe that we feel our 
own [lls, and feel not theirs; and that 
their Goods ſhew themſelves to us without 
mixture, becauſe that we ſee but the out- 
fide of their condition. But in fine, letit 
be the Idea of Temporal advantages we 
poſſeſs, or the image of Goods which 
others poſſeſs, which prepolleſles us ſo ad- 
vantageouſly in favour of the Goods of 
the World; it is certain that we have al 
exceſſive Idea of them ; and it is that which 
Men look upon ordinarily as their Sove- 
Teiga Good. For to that end, it 1s not 
neceſſary that our Judgment judge Cx- 

| prelly 
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y and diſtinQly, that the World is 
the Soyereign Good ; nor that our Mouth 
) [pconounce theſe ſame words. Man is na- 
rally too Glorious for to affeft thinking, 
« ſaying abſurdities that are too ſenſible, 
hit he loves the World enough for to- ſay 
tin his Heart, if he ſay it not with his 
' Fſodgment. 

But it will be good to continue the conſi- 
&ration of the moſt general inclinations of 
car Heart, which flow from the love which 

xe have for our ſelves. For it will be ea- 
8 Fic to us to know their Streams, when we 
hall have well diſcovered their Springs. 


«, 8. a 


nt CHAP. XL 


hat FWherein are confidered the general Incli- 


- nations of the lowe of our Selves, and 
tie | #02 defire of perfedtions. 


we HE Two general Goods which Man 
yy naturally wiſhes for, are Happineſs 
of $9 Perfection : but he wiſhes not for them, 


it with ſome ſubordination, and ſome de. 
ich Fendance. For he wiſhes not for Happt- 

&fs for Pertection : but he wiſhes for Per- 
ktion for Happineſs, 


Man 
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Man cannot be well ſatisfied whilſt þ 
conſerves the Ideas of his defeRs. [t i; 
that which obliges him to diſguiſe them t 
Himſelf, as*much as he can poſlible, andts 
rid himſelf of them, unleſs that in reno. 
cing his defects, he ſhould renounce ſome 
ſort of Pleaſure,, in rhe which he make 
his Happineſs to conſiſt. 

Ic is true, that as the Judgment judge 
always in fayour of the AfﬀeCtions of the 
Heart ; it decelves-us often in confounding 
Vices with Virrues, Defe&ts with Perfe(ti 
ons. In Athiopia the handſomeſt People 
are the blackeſt; in Exrope, and in thereſt 
of the World they are the whiteſt ; it is 
not, it may be, ſo eaſie as is imagin'd to 
decide, who are in the wrong. It is ſo of 
the qualities of the Soul, Vivacity, whict 
makes: a- great part of the moſt ſhining 
Merit in certain Countries, paſles in others 
for an eſſential defect. 

And certainly, nothing is more difficult 


than to.make this juſt diſcernment of De'J 


fe&s from the PerteCtions in the mid{t of 


theſe darkneſſes and prejudices which fol 


low our corruption. It is not ſufficient 
for that to conſulc the publick Opinion; 
for Men often agree to conſecrate tht 
weaknelles which are common to them, 
and when they agree in an affection, the) 


generally judge it worthy of an eſtcen 
0f 


or at leaſt of ſupport. There are Coun- 
tries, where Drunkenneſs paſles for the 
vice of a diſhoneſt Man; and others, 
where it is lookt upon as a fault a-la- 
mode; and which does no eſlential harm, 
' There will be then no harm, if Men 
ſuſpend their Judgments upon that which 
they call Vice and Virtue, Perfection and 
[mperfeftion, until they ſhall have time to 
conſult the diſtinCt proſpects of their Judg- 
nents, or Religion, which is {till a ſhorc- 
way for to know their rrue Duties, 
Now to help us to diſcern this, we muſt 
remark that there is this difference between 
God and the Creature, that there is none 
but God thar poſſeſſes all the PerfeCtions ; 
fo that it may be affirm'd, that he has 
al that which can be known as a Good, 
vr which merits any eſteem, that it he 
bath it not expreſly, he hath it eminently, 
that is to ſay, that he has theſe Qualities, 
or Perfections yet greater, which anſwer 
to theſe Qualities. But for the Creature, 
It cannot pretend bur to pollels the Per- 
kctions which are dne to us Species, It 
's not neceſſary that a Stag ſhould have 
rings, it is enough that it has ſwitcnels 
or irs ſhare. The Birds have nothing to 
do to ſwim, 1t 1s ſufficient that they have 
fings to fl;e 


Then 
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Then, in this Men fail doubly, in thy 
they pretend to have the perfeCtions,which 
are no ways due to their Species, and in 
that they renounce thoſe which belong to 
them, and which matches their eſlentiz 
Perfections ; for they give to their Body 
that which belongs not to it, and take 
from the Soul that which doth belong 
to It. 

They will perpetuate and ſpread the 
firſt, they endeavour to prove It a Species 
of Eternity , of which ir is not caps. 
ble, and a Species of Grandeur, or if you 
you pleaſe of Immenſity, which cannot 
agrec with It. 

But Men fail more yet, in that they wil 
nor enter into themſelves, nor conſider 
thac which they are naturally. As they 
imagine falſly, that the quality of Man 
contains but baleneſs and miſery, they ſeek 
not the Perfetions which are die unto 
this general Quality : but they aſpire to 
get out of this common condition, by the 
help of fkranve Goodr, and exterior Re- 
laiions whictk diltinguith them. 

They ſeck vo longer- the Perfections 
ne tO Man : but the Pcrtections due 10 
a3 Mzvifrate, to a Randiciaiis-man, t0 
|.caincd Man, to a Citizen, to a Gentie. 
1:45, 10 a _gicat Lord; they make their 
43..Cur conſiſt no longer in that. which 
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might perfect human Nature, and enrich 
the Mind, that immortal Eſſence, the live. 
ly expreſſion of the Divinity : but in that 
which may make us ſucceed in our pro- 
feſion, however low it be in it ſelf, or 
make us fill worthily the place in ſociety, 
wherein we find our ſelves by the circum- 
ſtances of our Life. ; 

From thence it follows, that Men con- 
ſider not the qualities, and call them not 
Perfections or Defects, but according to 
the relation which they have with the 
ſtate wherein they ſuppoſe themſelves, 
ad in the which Self-love and Pride fixes 
them for to make themſelves eſteemed. A 
Learned Man by profeſſion, nettles nor 
himſelf wich Bravery, A brave Man trou- 
bes himſelf rarely with Learning. Tell 
the firſt that he wants Courage, he will 
but Iaugh, Make this reproach to the Se- 
cond, you will fill him with fory : becaule 
that Learning is hot due toa Man of War, 
nor Courage to a learned Man, This 
onght ro He underſtood when Self love 
ſixes ene in the place of the Learned, and 
the orher in that of Brave; for it hap- 
pzns ofren enough, that a Man all-ated 
by Pride. 10 appcar that which they call 
( Oninis bamo,) and then the Maxi chan- 
&s with rl.e fiippoſition, 
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It cannot be ſaid how many falſe prejy. 
dices ariſe from this Spring. Injuſtice, 
Debauchery, Rage finds thereby means to 
conſecrate themſelves. Ordinary Robbery 
unites not it ſelf with Fortune, and the 
ſtate of a particular Man, who ſees him. 
ſelf hang*d, or broken upon the Whee 
for having committed it ; it is then a fault, 
and likewiſe a baſe and ſhameful fault; but 
the great Robberies, as the conqueſt of 
Towns and Provinces do mark exteriorly 
the grandeur of a Potentate, theſe are 
then heroick enterpizes. There 1s a Hor- 
ror and Infamy affizt to common Murder, 
which 1s ſabject to the rigor of th: Law, 
and which by conſequence unites not it 
ſelf with the intereſt of particular Men, 
whom theſe Laws retain in their Duty: 
But an unjuſt War, which includes an in. 
finite of Murders, and of Robberies is not, 
if it be happy, but an obje& of eſteem and 
admiration, 

We muſt not ſay here as fome, that [t- 
juſtices conlecrate themſelves by their 
Grandeur, and that theexcefs of the Crime 
m3kes the Glory. . There would be excels 
1 this Thought :. But we may fay, that 
Ti:S fantaſtical inequality of our prejudt- 
ccs upon the ſame thing, comes from the 
haiit which we have franrd to our felves 
ol j1dping Qnelities, only by the relation 
| vehich 
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which they have with the ſtate of thoſe 
who poſſeſs them. A Woman is diſho- 
noured for being ſeduced, and he who is 
the Author of that ſeducement, makes ic 
2 motive of his Vanity, There is cer- 
tainly a great deal of extravagance in this 
prejudice: nevertheleſs this diſorder of 
our Judgment, is founded upon the Maxim 
which we have eſtabliſht, It is conceived 
in this World that Men have a thouſand 
ways to make themſelves worthy, All the 
ſprings of Glory are open to them. A Wo- 
man is bounded in that reſpect, ſhe can 
neither Govern States nor Command Ar- 
mies, nor ſucceed in the Arts, and in the 
Sciences, at leaſt ordinarily, and the ex. 
amples of the contrary are too rare for to 
draw to a conſequence : but ſhe may be an 
honeſt Woman ; it is for that reaſon that 
nothing is more honourable in a Woman 
than Chaſtity, The Empire of Beauty 
likewiſe, which makes the Honor of Wo- 
men in the World, cannot make that of 
Man, who is naturally deitin'd to fome- 
thing elſe than to make himſelf belov'd. 
|t happens even ſometimes, that a Vice 
well-placed paſles for a great Virtue, and 
that a Virtue ill-placed paſles for the 
greateſt faulr, Prodigality ſits well upon 
Alexaader, who being Maſter of the World 
palleiſes the Treaſure thereof, Oeconomy 
EY agrees 
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agrees with Hannibal, who makes not his 
Armies ſabſiſt but by a Miracle, ſhut ina 
he is on all fides in Tealy. Cruelty it elf, 
which would ill become him at another 
time, agrees with him in the condition 
that he isin. To thereſt as it happens, 
that good Sence, Prudence, Probity, Ex- 
2Ctneſs in keeping ones Word, ec. are 
qualities which agree with all forts of 
States and Conditions ; it is not to be won. 
dred at that almoſt all Men nettle them. 
ſelves equally thereat. They eek not af. 
ter their Virtues as being worthy of Man: 
but as matching very well the State where- 
in they are, and convenient to their [nte- 
teſts, They ſeck to have effectively judg. 
ment and prudence, becauſe it is the reali- 
ty and not the ſimple appcarances of thele 
Virtues which are profitable to them, but 
they content themſelves ordinarily in ap. 
pearing People of probity, becauſe that 
the appearauces of good Faith are more 
profitable to them, as they do imagine, 
than the trne polleſſion of that Virtue 
We have reaſon to hate Hypocriſie, and 
to he atzgry with this impoſture oi Vice, 
who ſeems to have a mind to irmpole npon 
Gecd and Men, by an execrable trafick of 

aPPearances and outward ſtudies: but we 
7,uſt affirm things as they are ; Hypocri- 
liels a Vice which appears commen unto 


all 
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alMen, They all ſtudy to ppear in the 
Light, which may . be moſt advantagious 
tothem. It is an error to imagine, that 
there are none but Hypocrits of Devotion, 
there are Hypacrites of Honor, of Reſo- 
lution, of Bravery, of Liberality; and 
we ſee more counterfeits in the World, 
than thoſe who would impoſe upon the 
Church. It is ſomething curious to ſee 
two Perſons who create an acquaintance, 
or who enter into commerce, take them. 
klves mutually for the Cullies one of ano- 
ther, and ſay nothing, nor do nothing, 
but what comes from the deſign of Cheat- 
ing. They do affect Politeneſs, Complai- 
fance, Integrity and Honor , inſomuch 
that they believe they have them. All 
that certainly comes from a too bounded 
ſight of Self-love ; and to get out of Error, 
he muſt ( as I may ſay) tread the ſame 
ſteps back again, ſeek the Man whom he 
would have ſhunn'd, and take for Perfe- 
tion, not that which diſtinguiſhes us : but 
that which matches this ratural equality of 
Perfection and Excellence, which we have 
with other Men, to conſider our ſelves, 
not in our {elves, but in God. 

The Perfeftions due unto the mortal 
Man are a {mall matter,bur thoſe of the im- 
mortal Man are all worthy of admiration, 
He has nothing to do with Hypocriſie, for 
L 4 tg 
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to counterfeit himſelf to the eyes of Men: 
he has nothing to do but to renounce the 
deluſions of his Pride, the vain prejudices 
of the World and its vails, which rob him 
of the ſight of himſelf, for to find hin 
{elf above even admiration. 

There is not even to the very paſſion 
of Man, that which changeth not it elf 
into PerfeCtions, when they have their juſt 
extent in the immortal Man; and if you 
mind, yon will find that the bufinels which 
1s conceived in the Sentiments of our Soul, 
comes from the too ſtrait bounds which 
Cupidity and Self love had given them, 
Give unto the Soul all its flight, let it at 
in its own extent, and you ſhall find that 
it is a Divine Sphere which always avug- 
ments ir ſ{cIf proportionably as it draws 
nigh unto God. 
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CHAP. XII 


Wherein the general Vices are treated of, 


which flow from Self-love ; and Firſt 
of Voluptuouſneſs. 


Here are Three Goods, which prin- 
T cipally bind Self-love. The Firſt, 
which makes it (elf felt and deſired for 
the love of it ſelf: but which makes not 
it ſelf felr by it ſelf; it is eſteem, and the 
Jaſt which makes not it ſelf felt or defir'd 
by it ſelf, and has but one goodneſs of 
means, for to ſpeak at the School, which 
is Riches. All that is contain'd in the 
known diviſion of a good, agreeable, ho- 
reſt, and profitable : unto which mult be 
added a Fourth Good, which ſeems to 
contain all thoſe, to wit Digntces, the 
which according to the Iceas that Men 
have of them, are a compoſition of Plea- 
ſure, and Glory, and Help for to pals the 
Life commodiouſly, 

The love of Pleaſure is natural, that of 
Eſteem is legitimate, the delire of acqul- 
ring Riches, hath in it ſelf nothing crimi- 
nal : but all theſe Aﬀections begin to bear 
the 
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the name of Vices, ſo ſoon as they ceaſe 
to be guided by Reaſon. 

Self-love binding it ſelf to pleaſure a 
eainſt Reaſon, is calYd voluptuouſneſ,, 
Self-love conſider'd in an irregular T ove of 
eſteem, bears the name of Pride. Self-loye 
having Riches for its Object, and deſiring 
them with an exceſlive Paſſion, is call'd 
Avarice, In fine, Self.-love tending to- 
wards Dignities with a paſſion which of- 
fends Reaſon and Jultice, is cald Amhj. 
tion ; but as the Goods of the World re. 
duce themſelves ro Pleaſure and Glory, 
the molt general irregularities of Self-loye, 
reduce themſelves likewiſe unto Volupty- 
ouſneſs and Pride, the examination wher. 
of will terminate our ſearching for the 
preſent. 

Pleaſure may be conſidered in relation 
unto Man, who has this Sentiment, by re- 
lation unto Society, and by relation unto 
God, For it is certainly neceſliary in thele 
three reſpects. Ir 1s by pleaſure that the 
Author of Nature has interefled our Soul 
in the preſervation of our Body. We 
ſhould forget to reiterate the uſe of Ali. 
ments, if it had not an agreeable Goult, 
It is pleaſure that makes usenter into com: 
merce one with another, whether it be 
in the Aconomic Society, or whether It 
be in the Civil .S>ciety, bocaule it 15 to 
Lid 
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this Sentiment that is owing the union of 
Men, and likewiſe the propagation of 
Human kind. In fine, it is this pleaſure 
that we find to love God, and to be be. 
loy'd of him, to hope for his Bleſſing, and 
to receive his Graces, and to have Senti- 
ments of his Peace, and of his Love, which 
makes us have commerce with him, 

From thence it follows that Pleaſure is 
criminal, when it is oppoſed to the Good 
of Man, who has the Sentiment of it, or to 
that of Society, or to the Commerce which 
we ought to have with God. 

_ That poiſoned Voluptuoulneſs ought to 
be plac'd in the Firſt rank, which makes 
Men purchaſe long Miſery by momenta» 
ry Pleaſures. As the bounty of God ap- 
pears manifeſtly, in that he hath affixt 
Sentiments of Pleaſure to Aliment, and 
unto other things which uaturally relare to 
the preſervation of our Bodies; his Inju- 
ſtice alſo renders it ſelf very ſenſible in 
the rigorous ſcourge of Incontinency But 
It is not only Voluptuouſneſs that efflits 
the Body, which we ovght to look npon 
3s contrary to Man, We onght to make 
the ſame judgment of that which weakens, 
or which troubles the Mind. 
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We ought again to look upon Pleaſure 
as criminal then, when it tends either tg 
deſtroy Society, or to trouble the order 
thereof, Such are the voluptuouſneſls 
which are founded upon bad Faith and 
Infidelity, which eſtabliſhes in ſociety, the 
confuſion of Race and of Children, and 
which are followed with jealouſies and 
miſtruſts, and very often with murders, 
and with wicked attempts upon the moſt 
Sacred and inviolable Laws of Nature, [1 
fine, we ought to look upon it as a crimi- 
nal Pleaſure, the Pleaſure which God for. 
bids, whether It be by his natural Lay 
which he has given to all Men, or whe. 
ther it be by a poſitive Law, as likewiſe 
Pleaſure which weakens, ſuſpends or de. 
ſtroys the commerce we have with him, ia 
binding us too much to the Creatures, 

Upon this principle it is not difficult to 
ſee, what judgments we ought to make of 
all the different ſpec'es of voluptuouſneſs; 
or to examine all its charaQers. In gene- 
Tal, as Nature has eitabliſht that the cor- 
raption of the beſt things is always the 
worſt; it is certain likewiſe, that the more 
one ſort of pleaſure is neceſſary and impor- 
tant to Man in its natural and wel} govern'd 
ule, the more likewiſe the il} ule of that 
Pleaſure is dangerous and criminal, The 
voluptuouſneſs of the Sight, of the __ 

All 
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,nd of the Hearing, it may be is the leaſt 
of all ; becauſe it deſtroys not its Being, 
becauſe it does harm to no body, and it 
offends not God generally ſpeaking, then 
when one ſees agreeable ObjeRs, or when 
one ſmells exquiſite Odors, or when one 
hears melodious Conſorts, I ſay generally 
ſpeaking 3 becauſe there is an infinity of 
circumſtances which may render theſe plea- 
ſures criminal, how innocent ſoever they 
may appear in themſelves, A Man is cri- 
minal in having a paſſion for Shows, for 
Scents or Muſick, then when he neglets 
thereby his Afﬀairs, or that he forgets to 
fulfil the Duties of Society , or in line, 
then when the continual ule of thele plea- 
laces turn him away from the ſpiritual 
Commerce which he ought to have with 
God, without reck*ning that there are (e. 
reral ſpecies of voluptuouſneſs very Can- 


gerous, which are all hid in the firſt. Men 


often believe they tfeek only the plcaſure 
of the Sight in their fine Gardens, and in 
their magnificent Houſes: and they feel: 
therein the pleature ol Pride and Amht- 
tion, teliing themlelves 3lmolt the ſame 
that the King of the A//y tire fald in his 
proud Heart : Is not this here Babylon, the 
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It is eafie to conceive that the volupty. 
ouſneſs which conſiſts in the exceſs of gogg 
cheer, is much more criminal than that of 
which we have been ſpeaking of,it ruins the 
health of a Man, it abaſes the Mind in the 
recalling it from the high and ſublime con. 
templations, for the which it is naturally 
made, unto Sentiments which affix it baſe. 
ly to Tables, as unto the ſource of its Hap. 
Pineſs. 


Atque affigit humi divine particulam any, 


But the pleaſures of good Cheer confi. 
der'd in general, is not by much near 
criminal as that of Drunkenneſs, which 
not only ruins the Health and abaſes the 
Mind : but which troubles our Reaſon and 
deprives us for a certain time of the Glo- 
rious Charatter of reaſonable Creatures. By 
this dangerous voluptuoulneſs Man pawns 
his Reaſon, and makes himfelf reſponkble 
tor all the faults which the lots thereot 
may make hun commir ; ſo that as theie 
is no miſchief but what may attend this 
lols, fo there is no Vice likewile which Is 
not in ſome fort comprehended in Drun- 
Kennels. 

The voluptuouſneſs of Love produces 
not altogether {o ſetilible diforders ; but 
nevertheleſs one cannot fay Taat it uy 
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ks dangerous conſequence. Love is a ſpe- 
cies of Drunkenneſs for the Mind and the 
Heart of a Perſon, who abandons himſelf 
to this paſſion ; it is the Drunkenneſs of 
the Soul, as the other is the Drunkenneſs 
of the Body. | 

The firſt falls into an extravagancy wiich 
ſtrikes the Eyes of all the World, and the 
ather wanders wide, tho he ſeems to have 
the uſe of Reaſon, Beſides, the firſt re- 
nounces only the uſe of Reaſon ; whereas 
this renounces his Judgment and Heart at 
the ſame time. I grant nevertheleſs thet 
hitherto the irregularity of Drunkenneſs 
is more ſenſible, and it may be more great 
10 effect. 

But when you come to conſider theſe 
two Paſſions in the oppoſition which they 
have to che good or Soctety and Com. 
merce, which we ought to have with God, 
you will find that irregular Love is in ſome 
lort more criminal than Drunkenneſs, be. 
cauſe that this cauſes but a tranſitory dil- 
order, whereas that Is follow:d by a 
durable irregularity. Love ts beſide 
ofrner the Ipring of Murder than Wine, 
Drunkennefs 1s fincere; but Love 1s eſ- 
kntially compoſed of Artiftice and of 
Iufidelity. la five, Druykennels is a ſhore 
fury which takes u: & om God, ro ſubject 
us to our Paſitons : Lat t13COns Love is 
Iperpctual [doiatty, Sel. 
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Self.love ſeeks not only corporal voluy. 
tuouſneſs: but it mixes it in an infinite 
manner of ways , which inhaunceg th 
Gouſt and avgments the Sentiment, The 
greateſt part of Arts are the Miniſter of 
voluptuouſneſs, imployed for to mix 
lours for the pleaſure of the Sight ; the 
Odors and the Eſſences for to pleaſe the 
Smell ; the Inſtruments, the Tones, and 
the agreeable and harmonious ſounds for 
to flatter the ear. They make voluptuoy 
mixtures of Colours, of Sounds, of Odors; 
they make uſe thereof for to heighten the 
pleaſure of the good Cheer, and they im. 
ploy this with all the other agrecable oh. 
jets for to accompany the pleaſures ſtil 
more criminal, And this pleaſure of Senk 
is ſo conliderable unto Men, that the 
when they would be conſider'd and eſteem 
one of another, they ſearch for means to 
flatter the ſenſe of thoſe who approach 
them. "They have rich and ſhining Appear- 
ances for to pieaſe the Eyes, Et!lences for 
to flatter the Snell, to have a line Voice, 
or for to know to play upon [rnltruments 
for to pleaſe the Ears. Atl that enters in. 
to eſtcem which Men have one for anc- 
ther. They confound yolnptuouſnels with 
Perfections, and Exellence ts rot found 
but 16 that which diverts us; 
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Although this voluptuouſheſs appears ſo 
mich the more criminal as it poſleſſes 
fore our Sou], and fo much the more dan- 
gerous asS it is more common amongſt 
Men ; I granf nevertheleſs, that I am not 
of the opinion of thoſe, who by ſubrilties 
and 'refin'd ſpeculations, would feem ty 
conteſt with us the legitimate and natural 
iſe of the Creatures; and whodoimagine, 
that either all pleaſures are criminal, or 
that they cannor taſte any one without 
crime, unleſs they ſhould have the expreſs 
intention in the ſame moment; to relate 
itco the Glory of God. Thiere is an 
exceſs in this Thought, there being an in- 
fidity of occaſions, wherein we may take 
honeſt diverfions , withont :our * finding 
therein any relation with the-Glory of God. 
Kt ſiffices then, that we uſe them with ac- 
kowledgment,-and giving thanks for the 
Creature, without endeavouring to Spiri- 
tmalize and conſecrate things which are not 
liceptible of that refinement. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Wherein are confidered divers chats 
Gers of Poluptuouſneſs, 


HE greateſt part of Men acknoy. 
ledge but one part of Volupty- 
ouſneſs, which is that of Sence. They 
reduce all things to corporal intemye. 
rance, and they perceive not that there 
are in the Heart of Man, as many dif. 
erent forts of Voluptuouſhels, as there 
are ſpecies's of pleaſure, that it may 
abufe, and as many different ſpecies's of 
pleaſure, as there ars paſſions which aQu- 
ate his Soul. | 
Avarice, which ſeems as if it would de. 
prive him of the moſt innocent pleaſures, 
and adopt in their place but work, fatigue, 
fear and inquietude, unto his voluptuoul- 
ne;s, which indemaihe it for the delights 
which it hath renounced. ( Poprelus me |: 
bilzs ) ſays the Miſer, whom Horece de- 
icrides, ( mt eg9 mibi plandy ipſe domi, dun 
conJems 
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antermplor memmes in arca.) That which 
$ atually in the enjoyment of Temporal 
Goods in regard of other Men, that very 
thing is the power of enjoying them in 
this. 

But as there are Paſſions more criminal 
ſome than others, there is likewiſe a ſort 
ef Spiritual voluptuotſneſs which is par- 
icularly dangerous. It may be reduced 
to three ſorts; which are the voluptuouſ. 
ifs of Hatred and Vengeance, that of 
fide and Ambition, that of incredulity 
ad impiety. 

It is a voluptuouſneſs of Pride to delight 
me ſelf in appropriating to our ſelves, ei- 
ther the Goods which belong not to us, or 
the qualities which are in us, but are not 
vurs, or a Glory which we ought to attri. 
ite to God and not to our ſelyes. As the 
Sul finds a fort of Grief in ftripping 1t 
If of its Honour for to cloath another, 
hich makes the ſectet repugnances which 
thach for Humility, it finds likewiſe a 
brt of very ſenſible pleaſure in ſtripping 
- __ of that Glory for to cloach ic 
lf, 

Men wonder wich reaſon that the Pegs 
le of Rowe fhonld find any fort ot plea- 
Ire in the bloody diverſions of the Circle, 
RK 2 whe 
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when they ſaw the Gladiators cut each 
others Throats in their Preſence for their 
recreation : this barbarons pleaſure may 
be lookt upon as a voluptuouſneſs of An. 
bition and Vainglory, The Romans for- 
got theſe Combatants were Men for to re. 
member only that they were their Slave, 
It was to flatter their Ambition, to ſe 
that Men were not. made but for their d\ 
verſons. 

There is a voluptuouſnefs of Hatret 
and of Vengeance, which conſiſt in the 
joy which the diſyraces of other Men give 
us. It is a horrid pleaſure that nouriſhe 
it ſelf with the tears that others ſhed, Ne- 
vertheleſs you ſhall find if you mind it nar 
rowly, that this pleaſure makes not tie 
leaſt part of thar which takes with the 
Men of the World, The degree of thi 
pleaſure follows the degree of the hatred 
which gave it birth, Wherefore a Poct of 
our time, who knew well enough the heart 
of Man, expreſſes the excels of Hatred, 
by the exceis of Plcaſure, 


Puiſſ iy ie de me jcux y voir tomber le ſnudr, 

Voir ces maiſcns en cendres & tes l:uriers tl 
poudre. 

Voir le dernier Remain 2 ſou derner ſoupir 

Aly ſite ea etre caule & mourir de plaiſir, 


I 
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If for my ſport I could bring Thunder down 
Blaſt all your Laurels, and conſume your 


b Town, 
TY cee the laſt Roman ſigh out his laſt Breath, 


Am- | ſhould with pleaſure yield my lelf todeath. 


= locredulity fortifies it ſelf with the plea- 
ſe ſure of all the other Paſſions woich attack 
& Religion, and places it ſelf in nouriſhing 
"I favourable Doubts for their irregularities ; 
rea} 2 Implety which ſeems to commir the 
the evil even for the evil ſake. and without 
re fnding any advantage, ceaſes not to have 
hes lf 1 ſecret plcaſures, ſo much the more dan- 
Ne. | $r0US as the Soul hides them from it ſelf 
6-4 Ax inſtant that it taits them the 
oY it happens often that an intereſt of va- 
this nity makes us fail of reverence for the S$u- 

preme Being. - We would thew our ſelves 
formidable unto Men, in appearing not to 
fear God. We Blalpheme againſt Heaven 
for t& threaten the Earth, 

Bit nevertheleſs therein 1s not the Salt 
that principally ſealons Impiety, Man 
hates Gud naturally, becaule that he hates 
P the depencauce that ſubmits him to his Em. 

pire, and the Law which bounds his de- 
\ | fires. This haired of the Divinity abides 
K 2 hid 


I 
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hid in the Heart of Man, where weakneh 
and fear keepit cover*d very often, with. 
out even reaſon perceiving it. This hid. 
den hatred creates a ſecret pleaſure in that 
which braves the Divinity. Men Tove the 
elevation of Wit, which abaſes that which 
they look upon as their gods. 


V ifirix cauſa Diis placuit, ſed via Catoni. 
I! ae@ aigne de voir le Ciel qui le trahit. 


He diſdains to ſce Heaven that b=traied him, 
All chat appezr'd brave, becaule it was in- 
pious 


I will not oppoſe ſo much the Sentiment 
of thoſe who ſaid, that Fear was the firſt 
ſpring of Superſtition, provided that they 
Jjoyn Hatred to the Fear, as they are vet) 
often inthe Heart of Van; It bcing difh- 
cult for Men not to hate a lictle, that 
which they fear very mach. It 1s certain 
that Superſtition would not be ſo comman 
in the World, for ordinarily it is fil}'d with 
an extravagancy which is not human, it 
Mendid not get a by-plcaſurethercin, which 
they could not receive by reaſon, and this 
pleaſure conſifts in a ſecret ftatis'a@tion 
which thev have in ſeeing the Divinity 
abaſed, Tae Pz2cans found not only 2 


pl: af ce 


nef reof Pride in elevating of Men up 
th. Þ 70 the rank of Gods z they found likewiſe 
ud. J ; pleaſure of Hatred and Impiety inabaſing 
bat I the Gods unto the rank of Men; and is 
the F may be likewiſe that they read not the Fa- 
ich F þles of their Poets with ſo much pleaſure, 
- I which inſtruted them that Men had been 
made immortal, as thoſe which feign'd 
that the Gods had been wounded or de. 
fated by the Arms of Men, | 
So that he who ſhall ſound well the Heart 
a. F of Man, ſhall find that Superſtition and 
I- F Impiety are not ſo oppoſite as is imagin'd, 
and that they are found united in this ſe- 
cret hatred of God, which follows the 
t F ſtate of our corruption, and of which we 
it F ace not healed but by Grace, 
Tj As Pride and Hatred of God unite them- 
] I ſelves for to form this vaſt voluptuouſneſs 
| which we ſeek in Superſtition, and thar 
l I borrid voluptuouſteſs which we find in Im- 
ly piety; Pride and Hatred unite themſelves 
1 F likewiſe for to form the pleaſure of Ma- 
lignity of ſlandring and calumny. 
'Y We find therein a pleaſure of Vain Glo- 
ry, for Men ſpeak evil often of others, 
' } for to praiſe themſelves indirectly. There 
'F is not a Man in the World who would 
' | fot praiſe himſelf openly if he durſt ; but 
| a3 he fears to prejudice himſelf by the want 
R 4 of 
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of modeſty, he is obliged to have recourk 
to dextrous -and ingenious ways, and to 
make his merit be taken notice of, with. 
out attracting the reproach of too great x 
vanity, he dares not praiſe himlelt openly; 
but he hopes that In ſpeaking of others, he 
ſhall paint himſelf by an indirect manner ; 
that 1n teſtifying of horror for a baſe ati. 
on, he will teſtifte how much bis Vitue 
renders him incapable of committing it: 
and the more he ſhall blame the Vices of 
others, the more he will ſhew himlelt ex- 
cmpr, and will gata attentions to the op. 
polite Virtues he pollclſes. 

A grois-Self-love, and without policy, 
draws tot (cl1t this conſequence in ſaying, 


for m2, although I haye great faults, [ 


may boaſt chat 1 have not that : but an 
active and prudent Self-love is a better 
manager of its modeſty, and hides often 
its thundering, but much more the deſign 
which it hath 1n flandering. 

Bur beſide this intereſt of Pride which 
makes us f1ud pleaſure in {]andering, there 
is likewiſe an intereſt of Hatred whici 
p'1's is In this difpoſition, We Jo5k up- 
o? other Men as our Enemies, b:cauſe 
thar we conſider them as nur comp-titors 
1 the ſearch of Temporal Goods, You 
wi: always had a plealure in fee.ng them 
avaltd, 


—— ena we 
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abaſed, whilſt we conſider them as capa- 
hle of diſputing any thing with you : but 
ſo ſoon as this oppotition ceaſes, the plea- 
ſure which you found in their abaſement 
ceaſes likewiſe ; from thence it comes, that 
ſander has for its object -the living, and 
rarely the dead, 


It is eaſje to judge after this that the 
pleaſure of converſation is not a pleaſure 
jo innocent as the vulgar imagine, Indif. 
ferent things vex us z thoſe which intereſs 
vs give us cither a pleaſure of Pride, or a 
pleaſure of Hatred, or a. plealure of Impi. 
ety, Or a pleaſureof Ambition, or a plea« 
fare of ſome other Paſſion, which will be 
little lefs criminal, 


As there is a na—_—_—_ of Conver- 
ſation, there is likewile a voluptuonſnels 
of Thoughts, which has the iame ſpring 
5 the firſt, It ſprinzs from that our HearT 
prepoſteſt by certain Pa!licins, has no plea- 
ſure but in thinking upon certain objects, 
and for that effect tuſpends all our other 
Reflexions, and all our other Thoughts, 
Such 1s the pleaſure of a Lover who tocs 
pers all rhings for to think upon the ob- 
jet of his Love. He finds in his amo. 
rous contemplations a fort of! voluptuont. 
nels that deitroys 1t ſelf by the paſſion, bo- 
CauiC 
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cauſe that the pleaſure of Thought gives 
way unto that of Sentiment, 

It is commonly imagin*d, that the di. 
ſtrattions which are ſo ordinary to them 
that pray to God, or who acquit them. 
ſelves of other duties of Religion, are the 
leaſt that they can commit: but th 
would chapge their Opinion, if they would 
throughly examine the Spring. For in fine, 
theſe diſtraftians are not but from tao 
great a pleaſure, which the Ideas of tem. 
poral things give us, and from that, as 
may fo ſay, we will retain by the volup. 
tuouſneſs of Thought, the objes-.of the 
Wotld, which eſcape us by the ſuſpenſion 
of our voluptiouſneſs of Sentiment. 

We ſeek every where pleaſure as the Bees 
ſeek the Flowers which are theirnouriture; 
and as they find ſometimes, that which they 
ſeek ior in places dirty and marſhy, it falls 
ot. often enough with us that we find 
a ſort of voluptuouſneſs in lazineſs, in pe- 
rils. in labour, and ſometimes even in at- 
flition, provided it be not extreme. There 
is a voluptuouſneſs which mighr very jaſt- 
Iy be called the yoluptuouſneſs of Com- 
plaints and Tears. Men pleaſe themſelves 
in bewailing illuſtrions Perſons, the glory 
of them whom they regret, ſignalize in 
tome ſort thoſe who aMiCt themſelves - 
nel 
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their loſs, They find a pleaſure in eter- 
zizing their Grief, They think to give 
marks of the conſtancy of their Souls by 
28 igconſolable affliction, In fine, they are 
pd to make the greatneſs of their loſs 
remarkt, thinking to intereſſe the paſſion 
of others to make reflexion upon theic 
worth, 

- In fine, we find a ſort of voluptuouſneſs 
even in lazineſs, which likewiſe often e. 
gough makes us renounce all others. It 
ſprings from a certain ſoftneſs, which makes 
vs hate the leaſt pain, and the leaſt incom- 
modity. For ſecking for pleaſure every 
where, we accuſtom our ſelves to think 
with pleaſure. To love and deſire with 
pleaſure, to ſpeak with pleaſure, ro act 
ith pleaſure, to ſeek the ſociety which 
gives us pleaſure, and to ſhun, in fine, all 
the occupations which afford us not plea- 
ſure. From whence it happens, that the 
kaſt incommodity makes us deſpair, being 
2ainſt this ſtrong cuſtom, and ſuſpend. 
ing the Sentiment of fo many different 
ſorts of voluptuouſneſs, whole Idea is always 
preſent to our remembrance. 

Seck not then for firmae(s and conitan- 
cy 1n voluptuous Souls. They may affect 
by Pride, ſtrength for to ſupport diſgraces: 
bur it 13 Certain that they never get rid of 
their 
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their weakneſs but 1n getting rid of their 
voluptuouſneſs, Beſide, corporal volup. 
tuouſneſs is more Jenlible than  ſpiritul 
voluptuouſneſs : but the latter appears 
more criminal than the other, - For the 
voluptuouſneſs of Pride 15 a facrilegions 
voluptuouſneſs, which robs God of the 
Honour which appertains to him, and ap. 
propriating it ail to it ſelf; The volupty 
ouſneſs of Hatred is a barbarous and mur. 
thering voluptuouſnes , which is pleaſed 
with nothing b .t deſolation and tears, aud 
the voluptuouſneſs of incredulity, and of 
{ſuperſtition is as we have already ſhown, 
an impious voluptuouſneſs which nouriſh. 
eth it ſelf with every thing that ſeems to 
abale or annihilate the Divinity. 

This makes us fee firſt. that voluptsoul- 
neſs is as general as our corruption, tt be- 
ing certain that Men who abandon not 
themſelves to one ſort of voluptuouinefs, 
ſcarce fails of being ſlaves unto another, 
J: is a ſmall matter, for example, to de- 
fend oves ſelf =gainit rhe voluptuouinels 
of Senc-, than when one abandons oe 
ſelf ro that of rhe Mind, which is more 
crimioal anJ wmoce dangerous than the 
Other. 
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It may be concluded in the Second place 
with a great deal of reaſon, that it is im- 
poſſible for one to cure ones felt of this 
vice, purely by temporal motives. For 
when you ſhall alledge unto a voluptuous 
Man the conſideration of honor, decency ; 
of his Intereſt, and his eſtabliſhment in the 
World, you may perbaps oblige him to pre- 
fer the pleaſures of Pride and of Ambiri- 
on before the pleaſtres bf Senſe: But you 
ſhall thereby make him pa's from one vice 
to another. 

For ro find motives capable to mak: him 
abandon voluptnouſneſs in all fences and 
in all ways, you muſt put him in a condi- 
tion of paſſing, if it be neceſſary, from all 
the pleaſures which 'he finds in the World; 
and tor that end you mnſt make him make 
this reflexion, that theſe pleaſures pals 
away, and that he endures Eternally, 

Ir is certain that voluptnoutneſs has ſom« 


thing reaſonable enough in the principles: 


of a Man who periſheth For is It not ne. 


tural to a Man who ſhall not ie a long: 


time in a ſtate of raſting pleaſure, ro ſeek 
for it whilſt he has time. It 1s the Mo. 
rality which 7zorace exprelles very agreea- 
bly. 


Vie ſumma brevis ſpe vetat inchoare lozgam. 
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If Man ſhould incloſe all his hopes and 
all his pretenſions in this life , he ſhould 
have truth and reaſon in thoſe maxims 
But ſince Man muſt be after his death, thz 
light of nature teaches us, that he ought 
to aſpire unto Eternal pleaſures , which 
Religion makes him ſo happily know. 

So likewiſe may one ſay, that the im. 
mortal Man, that is to ſay, as we haye 
already elſewhere explain'd him, the Man 
who believes himſelf Eternal, and who 
acts by this Principle, renounces Volupty. 
ouſneſs without pain. By the deſire which 
he hath of makiug himſelf a Happinek 
which ſhall never ceaſe, It is impoflible 
that he ſhould become a ſlave to the plez- 
ſures of Senſe, which he knows very well 
that the Author of Nature employs, as 2 
principle motive for to intereſſe us in the 
preſervation, or in the propagation of our 
Body, He makes not his Soveraign good 
conſiſt in the pleaſure of being applauded 
by a ſociety of Mortal men, no more than 
a reaſonable Man would make his Gloty 
conſiſt in the praiſe of a Man whom he is 
to ſee but a moment. Revenge has no 
charins tor him. With difficulty doth he 
lock upon as his Enemies, the Perſons who 
do him only a temporal prejudice, He 
{upports not impatiently the ſhort depen- 
dancies of this lite ; and 16 finds not m 

wile 
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wiſe by conſequence, a criminal voluptu- 
ouſneſs in al} that which ſubjeQs others 
thereto ; Jooking upon his condition as 

vifional and litthe durable, which me- 
rits little his Care and his Attention. In a 
word the immortal Man has but very mode- 
rate Paſſions for the objects of this Life, 
and as thee pleaſure which he bath in the 
World is proportioned to the degree of 
the tye which he bath for theſe objects; 
it is ealy to conceive, that the ſituation 
wherein he ts, places him above Volup- 
tyonſneſs, | 

In which it may certainly be ſaid that he 
loſes nothing, being indemnified advanta- 
geoully by the commerce of Love, of Ac. 
knowledgment, of Zeal, of Joy and Con- 
folation which he has with God, who by 
the Sentiment of his Holy and ineffable 
Delights, raiſes us above our fad and em- 
poiſon'd yoluptuouſneſs, 

A Man clears not himſelf then of Vo. 
lptuouſnefs, neither by Pride, neither by 
Intereſt, neither by Revenge, neither by 
Ambition, as is commonly imagin'd, The 
Man who ſhuts himfelf in the ſhort limits 
of this Life, ſhall be voluptuous, do what 
he can, Let the Pagan Philoſophers ex. 
hibic as many fine Precepts of Virtue as 
they pleaſe ; let them give us as many re- 
mcdies as they ſhall ſee good againſt In- 
Cemperance, 
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vinced of their Eternity. 
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temperance, their maxims ſhall be a. 
mir'd.. by the ſecret relation which they 
have with our natural dignity,of which they 
have a confuted knowledge: but Men ſhal 
not find themſelves diſpoſed ro praftif 
them, bur in as much as they ſhall be cog. 


” 
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Wherin are conhadred th: general irreqp 
larities of Self-love , and particularh 
of Pria\. 


JLeaſure and Glory are the two general 
Cools re ſeaſon all others, they 
act then as the Spirit and Salt; Ciffcring 
I ihac as we __ already remark, that 
Plicain:e cauſts it fell co be belov'd for the 
love of it fejif, whereas Glory makes it (elf 
fe!t but by the Plcature which accomps 
NICs IT. 

Bit thovgh we are not ſenſthle of Glo. 
ry, but by the Pleaſihre which accomps 
nies it, know not whether it may not be 
ſaid. that we deſire it for it ſelf. At leak 
It is certain that it is not ealy to find the 
firſt and molt antiervt Reaſon for the which 
we love to be eltcen'd, 

Oe 


hat 


{elf 
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One is not ſatisfy*d therein, in ſaying 
that we deſire the eſteem of others, be- 
canſe of the pleaſure which is afhixt to it : 
for as the pleaſure is a pleaſure of reflexi- 
on, the difficulty ſubſiſts, becauſe it re- 
mains ſtill to know why this eſteem, which 


is ſomething of a ſtranger , and at. a di. 
ſtance from us, makes our ſatisfation, 

We ſucceed no better in alledzing the 
utility of Glory, for although the citeem 
which we acquire 1s uſeful to ſucceed in 
our deſigns, and to procure us divers 2d- 
vantazes in ſociety ; there are circumſtan- 
ces wherein this ſuppoſition cannot take 
place, Wahat profit conld advantage 
Mutins, Leonidas , Codrus, Curtirrs, and 
althoſe o:her Heroes, who have given their 
lives for to acquire Honor ? What could 
t profit chem, the ſacrifice which they 
made unto their Pride of ail their Goods, 
ad of Themſelves, and by what Intereſt 
0 thoſe Tydian Women, who cavſe them- 
flves to b2 burnt after the death of theic 
fusbands, feck in deſpizght even of the 
Laws and Remonlſtrances, an eſteem which 
they do not ſurvive? 

Some have ſaid upon this ſubject, th2t 
e &I-love nouciſhes with complaiſance an 
Idea of our Periefions, which 15 as its 
Idol, not being 5 bl: to ſoffer that which 

!, Oppoſes 
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Oppoſes this Idea, as ditdain and injuries, 
and ſeeking on the contrary with paſlion, 
all that which flatters It and makes it big, 
as eſteem and praiſe, Upon this Principle, 
the utility of Glory ſhould confilt in this, 
that the eſtecin which other People have 
of us, confirms the good . opinion which 
vie have of our ſelves: 

Burt that which ſhews ns, that thc&rcin 
doth not conliſt tie only cr tne Pruictpal 
tpring of Love or Eſtecm, is, that It hap- 
pens generally that Men make more ac- 
count of apparent Merit which acquires 
then the cfrecm of uthers, than Ot real 
IV.zrit which Giaws their own clicem, 0 
1 you pleaie, that they love better to 
have faults that are eficemed, than good 


\world, and that belid:san infinite number 
of Pcerfons who lex ID iake themſelves 
confdcrd by qualitics which they know 
very vollihyy have not, that which de- 
ſtroys the Opiiien, tral ihcy ſnould have 
I<courle to a liraige efteem for ro confirm 
the go. d Sentimeuts which they have of 

themiclics, | 
There would be no more reaſon to imas 
eine that they delire not eſteem, bit be- 
cauſe they would diltinguiih and clevare 
themſelves above others. It is to explain 
the cauſe by the effect, Ir is not becauſe 
they 
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$, 
n, F they would diſtinguiſh themſelves that they 
g. | ſeek eſteem: but it is becauſe they would 


be eſteemed, that they {eek to diſtinguith 
themſelves in getting our of the croud and 
ve | obſcurity wherein they were before. In 
ca Þ fine, it cannot be ſaid that the love of 

eſteem in its general Idea, comes from 
in Þ} that Idolatry of Self-love, which makes us 
al I to ſeek to be Eternal and immenſe as God, 
P- I framing to our ſelves an imaginary Eternity 


C- FE in the remembrance of Men, for to fave - 


ts E us from the ſhipwrack of Time, and to 
al FY perpecuate our ſelves in ſpight thereof, 
or Fandendeavouring to extend our ſelves to 
t Fil the World, in poſlefliag the minds of 
dd F Men, of our Actions, aad of our Grandeur, 
iS Fifit were the only ſpring of the love of 
& Feſtezm, br would follow that one could not 
s deſire the eſteem of others innocently, 
'w For by conſequence have for infamy bur a 
& Jciminal horror, which is againlt Reaſon. 
'e Flt them ſeek as much as they will the 
m- Fſprings of this inclination, T am perſwa- 
of Jed that they will not find the reaion but 
In the wiſdom of the Creator. For as God 


3= Fnakes uſe of the love of plealuce for to 
2 [ſelerve our Bodies, for to cauſe propa- 
'e ftion, for to unite us one with the other, 
n Fſbrto make us ſenſible of good, and to 
le Ftepreſervationof Society wherein we are; 
7 Fire is nodoubt likewiſe, but that his wits 
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dom makes uſe of the love of eſteem for 
to defend us from the baſeneſs of volup. 
tuouſneſs, and to make us tend to honeſt 
and commendable actions, which agree f 
well with the dignity of our Nature, and 
at the ſame time The better tounite us one 
with another, 

This precaution had not been recellary, 
if the rcaſon of Man had afted alone in 
him and independent of Sentiment ; for 
this reaſon could have ſhown him the ho. 
neſt, and likewiſe made him have pre 
ferr'd it to the agreeable : but becauſe 
tnis Reaſon is partial and judges olten in 
{favour of pleaſure , affixivg Honour and 
Decency unto that which pleaſeth it ; it 
Each plcaſed the Wiidom of the Creator, 
to give us for judge of our actions, not 
only our Reaſon, which ſuffers it ſelf to 
be corrupted by voluptuoulneſs ; but like- 
ſo wiſe the reaſon of other Men, whichis 
not ealily ſeduced. 

itis then, becauſe the Author of Nature 
would that the Reaſon of other Men ſhould 

2 our Law, and our Judge in ſome ſort, 
19 reſpect of Moral honeſty, and the De- 
Cencies of reaſonable Nature, which God 
has form'd to us with a natural deſire of 
making our ſelves eſteem'd of others, 
which aſluredly proceeds thro the reflexi- 
ors of our Mind, 

For 
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For although Utility, Pleaſure, the de - 
ip. | fre of finding confirmations of the good 
ef | opinion of our ſelves, &c. may fatisfy 
f © the love of Eſteem,- we have made 1t ap- 
pear that it produces 1t not. 

And here we may diſtingniſh Three 
Worlds, which the Wiſdom of the Cre. 
ry, | tor has founded upon Three natural In. 
” J clivations. The Animal World, the Rea- 
fonable World, and the Religious World, 
ho, | The firit is a ſociety of Perſons united by 
S$:ntimerit ; The ſecond is a ſociety of Per= 
ſons united by Eſteem; And the Third, 
a ſociety of Perſons nnited by natural Re- 
4 | ligion, Tae firſt hath for Principle the 
love of Pleafure, the ſecond the love of 
Eſteem, and the third Conſcience, All 


"ot | theſe three Principles are natural, and the 
to | 7caſon is rot to be ſonght for but in the 


ke. | Wiſdom of the Creator. | 

is | The firſt of theſe three Worlds relate 
to the ſecond, the ſecqnd to the third, 
and the third to the firſt, There is then 
11g } this ſubordination in theſe things, that 
Eſteem regulates the love of Pleaſure, and 
Je | that Religion ought to regulate the love 
os | of Eſteem, and this Subordination is not 
of | £6 natural than there Inclinations, 

One might in effect attribute unto Na. 
tire the love of Pleaſure: one ought. not 
to ſet upon its ſcore the overflowings of 

{9 ME Voluptu- 
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Voluptuouſneſs. One may ſay that the 
love of Eſteem is natural; but one muſt 
not believe that the extravagancies and the 
furies of Pride ſpring out of the boſom 
of Nature. One might attribute to it the 
fear of God and the love of Virtue : hut 
one muſt not give it for a younger Bro- 
ther's portion, all the Superſtition, which 
it hath pleaſed Men to charge upon the 
Principles of Nature; and by conſequence 
It is necellary; that the love of Pleaſure, 
that of Eſteem, Conſcience, ſhould have 
their Law, their Rules and' their Limits. 
And itil! be good to ſtop at tlic love of 
Eſteem. © 


hs 


CHAP. XV. 


Wherein are examined all the irregulari- 
-ties which enter into the compoſition 


of Priat. 


T ſeems that hitherto we have not too 

well known Pride, and that without 
doubt for not having well diſtinguiſht all 
the parts, and in not having carefully 
enovgh examin'd all its characters, 


Pride 
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Pride In general may be reduced into 
five principal Branches, which are thelote 
of Eſteem, Preſumption, Vanity, Ambiti- 
on and Fiercenels, For although Men are 
accuſtomed to confound iheſe terms, ard 
to make ule of them indifferently for to 
ſignify the ſame thing ; it is certain that 
theſe expreſijons have tignifications a little 
different. 

The love of Eſteem is legitimate and 
natural in it felf, as we have already re- 
markt ; but it is vicious and irregular when 
it goes to exceſs Ir is here is the moſt 
general irregularity of Pride, For when 
one deſires Eſteem with Exceſs, it is na- 
tural that cone ſhould ſeek in ones Self eftt= 
mable qualities, and that then when one 


has none, that one ſhould give it by com- 


plaifance, which the imagination has for 
the bents of the Heart, From wience 
ſprings Preſumption. Beſides. this immo. 
cerate love of Eſteem makes a Man en- 
deavor torender him(elf worthy by all ſorts 
of mcans, and in defaule of trne ſprings 
of Glory, he makes himſelf eſteemed by 
things which are not eſtimable, oc which 
are not but in our imagination, ſee here 
what our own vanity does; for this cx- 
preſſion originally ſignihes the vacuum of 
Objects, where we ſeek Eſteem fallly, and 
which are ill ſprings of Glory, From this 

4 excellve 
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exccſhive love of Eſtecm ſprinzs in 'the 
Third pface the defire which we haye of 
elevating our ſelves aboyc others, being 


perſwaded that we cannot attract the con- 
ſideration of Men with a little luſtre, 
whilſt we are conſounded with the croud 
It isthis which produces ambition. 3: be, 
the defire which we have to appear m di. 
ſtin2uiſhing our ſelves from others, makes 
us deſpiſe them, ſceking to abaſe them, for 
ro draw our ſelves out of the equality with 
thein, It is from thence ſprings aercenels, All 
the irccgularities of Pride requce ihem- 
ſelves to the cxceſſive love of Eltcem, as 
to their firit Principle, we cannot conki. 
der the laſt with roo much care, Thetwo 
general faults of this inclination are ex. 
ceſs and irtegularity; the firſt conſiſts in 
this, that we love Eſteem too niuch : and 
the ſecond 1s this, that we love falſe E- 
ſteem as true Eſteem. 

For to comprehend what is exceſs of 
Love of Eſteem, we mult conſider the de. 
ſign which God had then, when he put 
this bent in cur Heart, he gave it us for 
the prefervation of our Bedies, for the 
good of Socicty, and for the exerciſe of 
Virtue, I tay, for th ic | ups raticn of our 
Eodies ; becauſe thas the love of Eſteem 


forbics us the ot rice in2s ol corporal 
Volugtuoulaels, Walon would cauſe very 
{uc adainly 
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fddainly our dzath. For-who doubts that 
the deſire which we kave of making our 
ſelves eſteem?*d one of another, is not a 
owerful motive To fecure us from aban- 
doning our ſelves to debauchery and ſenſu- 
ality, cowards which the love of pleaſure 
draws us, and which is ſo fatal even to 
our Bodies. He has put this Bent in us 
even for the good of Society ; for it 4s 
this deſire of making our ſelves eſteem'd 
one of another, which renders uscivil and 
complaifantr, obliging and honeſt, which 
makes us love decency and ſweetneſs of 
commerce 3 and who knows not on the 
other hand, that it isunto this naturalde.- 
fre of Glory, that we owe the fine Arts, 
the moſt ſublime Sciences, the moſt wiſe 
Governments, and the moſt juſt eſtabliſh- 
mentsz and in general, almoſt whatever 
Is admirzble in Society ? Let them not 
Imagin that it is our corruption and cupi- 
diy, which have done this great good to 
Men. The wiſe inſtructions of the Author 
of Nature, have without doubt therein 
their great ſhare. 

In fine, ic is certain that the deſign of 
God has been to carry us to honeſt and 
commendable actions, in giving us for 
judge of our conduct, not only our Rea- 
lon, which oiten ſuffers it ſelf to becor. - 
cupted by Voluptuouſneſs; but more, the 
oy | ps Ph Reaſon 
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Reaſon of other Men, who are not ſo par. 
tial for us as we are for our ſelves. In ef. 
fect we may conſider God as the Author 
of Society, or as the Author of Religion, 
As the Author of Society, he would have 
Men enter into commerce one with another 


for ſome time; and in this regard, he has 
given them inclinations which were necel. 
ſary for the good and preſervation of that 
ſociety. The love of Pleaſure and that of 
Eſteem are of the number. This later makes 
the human Virtues, which onght not to be 
cry*d down fo much as they ordinarily are, 
For if they ſerve not to Eternal Salvation, 
they are deſtin*d to the good of temporal 
Society . they come from the deſign of the 
Author of Nature; they make parc of his 
Model ; the love of Eſteem being the means 
which he uſes for,to perfect Socicty, 33 
the love of vleyſpt® is deſtin'd to form it, 
For Religion it has its ends more ſublime; 
for it undertakes to dire Man toward the 
eternal and infinite Good, 

From thence it follows, that the love of 
Eſteem is exceſſive, when it tends to de- 
ſtroy the Body inſtead of preſerving itz 
in the ſecond place, when it goes to trou- 
ble the good and order of Society, inſtead 
of maintaining it, and in fine, when It 
makes us violate the Laws of Virtue in- 
ſtead of making us practiſe them. 
| | There 
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There is a pretty example of the firſt 
found in Duels. Ir is in my opinion a ve- 
ry extravagant point of Honor that, which 
would have a Man love Glory and deſpiſe 
Life, which is the foundation, and in ſome 
ſenſe the end as we have already ſeen. 

What would Eſteem ſignify to a Many 
when he ſhall be no more in a ſtate of en- 
joying his reputation > This Honor is 
nothing but by life. Life is ſomething, even 
without this Honor ; and God himſelf has 
found it good to make us know by his con- 
du, that that is more to be eſteem?d 
than this, for ic makes us not love Ho- 
nor, but by a wy, which is that of Glo- 
ry, and he makes us love Life by Pleaſure, 
and by Glory at the ſame time, 

That if it be anſwer?d here, that it ts 
not ſo much the love of Eſteem as the 
fear of Contempt, which makes them ex- 
poſe themſelves to death for to revenge 
themſelves of an outrage which they have 
receiv?d, and that it is natural to a Man 
of Honor, not to be able to live over-Joad- 
ed with Infamy, that anſwer doth not. ſa- 
tixfy, becauſe that as it isa weakneſs not 
to be able to ſupport gricf, it is one then, 
and not leſs, not to be able to ſuffer con. 
tempt, above all unjuſt contempt}, and 
fhat one has not merited, pes 


At 
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At bottom we find that che loye of k. 
fteem appears irregular in all reſpects ig 
this example. For it is to love Eſteem too 
much, itis to love falſe Eſteem, and iti 
ro fove more than ones Life, and by con. 
{xquence more than the preſervation of 
ones Body, more than the ſociety from 
which one takes a member, or very many 
members by the fury of theſe infamoyz 
combats, and in fine mor tian Virtue; 
becauſe that it Is to love it more than Hy 
manity, then Juſtice, then Charity,and then 
Moderation. 

I know that when it is required of a 
Man to give his Life for the good of $6 
cieties, as for the ſervice of a Prince, who 
repreſents the latter and has the right in 
his hands, he muſt not ballance a moment 
the expoſing of his Life : but It is not 
then Eſteem, it is Virtue which he pre- 
fers to his Life, he follows the deſign of 
the Author of Nature , he conforms him- 
ſelf unto his Model, and to his Wil), be. 
cauſe that he who hath made us, hath 
made us in ſubordination and in depen- 
dance. All the evil comes from this, that 
Men know not Honour well, and love it 
without knowing it. They have nothing 
but a confuſed Idea , which education, 
the examples and judgments of others 
change inceſſantly, Honour contains three 
| | | things 
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things in its ordinary Idea, that is a ſen. 
timent of. its excellence, a love of its 
Duty , and a deſire of being eſteemed. 
A Man of Honour, 141ſ be ſenfible of 
Yirtue and Merit. and that by conſequence 
he finds himlielf otiended at the contempt 
which is had of him. He muſt love his Du- 
ties, even to expole himſelf to the greateſt 
dangers for to fulfil them, and he muſt 
love the eſteem of the reaſonable World, 
and he muſt ſtrive to merit it. 

This general Idea is juſt : but the ap. 
plication which Men make thereof is ordi- 
narily falſe, for they fail in not giving at. 
tention to their true merit, which is much 
greater than they imagine, in not having 
an [dea of their Duties, which goes fur- 
ther than they imagine, and in not know- 
iog to difcern falſe Eſteem from the Eſteem 
that is true, which 1s that unto which they 
ought to aſpire, 

| know not nevertheleſs, if in their 
ircegularitics Men have not, I know not 
what confus*d Sentiment of their natural 
Dignity, which joyning it {elf to their falle 
prejudices of Eſteem and worldly Glory, 
makes the impatienc?, or rather the fury 
with which they reccive the outrages which 
are done them. A Man of fo low a Me- 
tit, and ſo deſpiſable as is that of the Man 
who periſhcs, who ever he be, would he 
| hind 
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find ſo great a horror in the abaſement 
a nd would he be angry with ſo much ex. 
ceſs to be turn'd to nothing, which fol. 
'l ows him on all ſides? no, there is in Man 
an inſtin&, which perpetually tells him of 
what he is, and which renders him ſen. 
ble of every thing which oftends the Idea, 
which he has of his perfeCtions. 
Beſides, it is certain that this Glory un- 
to which we aſpire, contains ſeveral dif. 
ferent Sentiments which compole it, they 
are diſtinguiſht into four, which are Eſteem, 
Conſideration, Reſpect, and Admiration, 
Eſteem is the tribute which ts render'd to 
proper qualities and to perfonal merit, 
Conſideration has for object not only the 
merit of the perion, bur likewiſe the ex- 
' terior qualities, as Birth, Riches, Reputa- 
tion, Power, Credit, and generally all the 
advantages which makes the difference of 
conditions, and the diſtinCtion of perſonas 
in ſociety, Reſpect is but a great Conſi- 
deration, and Admiration but a great E. 
fteem. The fineſt Glory, or at leaſt the 
properelt conſiſts in Eiteem and Admirati- 
on : but the moſt ſenſible and the moſt no- 
ted Glory, is that which conſiſts in Con. 
ſideration and Reſpe&t, The reaſon of it 
is, that all the World is not in a ſtate of 
diſcerning a Man, who has Merit from 
another who has none; whereas every 
one 
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one may diſtinguiſh a great Lord from a 
common Perſon, 

[tis certain that there is not a Man in 

the world unto whom theſe Sentiments are 
not due, when his natural Excellency and 
Dignity is conſidered. There is Eſteem 
and Admiration due to the PerfeCtions 
which it hath pleaſed God to grant unto 
Man. There is Conſideration and Reſpect 
due to the rank which God makes him 
hold in the Univerſe : Bur this original 
Glory of Man has been darken'd, and as 
It were effaced by ſin ; and here we cannot 
but conſider with ſurprize the prodigious 
irregularities of Man corrupted, when we 
ſee that his Pride begins, as I may fo fav, 
where his Glory ended, that his humility 
ended there where his true baſeneſs be= 
an, 
" is ſomething admirable to ſce Men 
imployed in doing civilitics to one another, 
and ceniing each other, whilit they are 
qually worthy of Eternal reproach, 

itis aot ro be wondred at, that God who 
would preſerve Souciety , even ater the 
corruption of Men, ſhould not have ta- 
ken away [rom us this natural INC!:2ation, 
which we have of being cſtecracd of others, 
and which makes, as we have aITrady iaid, 
the perfection of co:amerce wiich we tuye 
with them 
You 
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You muſt reckon for nothing the ex. 
ample of thoſe Philoſophers, who haye 
been ſeen to deſpiſe the Eſteem of other 
Men ſo far, as to eſteem themſelves mi. 
rable, when they hapned to attract it, [t 
may be that theſe Heroes in Humility, did 
not deſpiſe ſo much the Glory in effec, 
as they appear*d to deſpiſe it in the Eyes 
of Men. Cicero ſays that of all thoſe who 
had wrote Books upon the contempt of | « 
Glory, not one had forgot to inſert his | |} 
name. It is a policy of pride to go retro. | 
grade to Glory. When a Man makes pro. Þ j 
teſſton that he would be eſteemed, he finds } 1 

; 
0 
[ 


in his way an infinite number of envious 
and Rivals, who giving attention unto his 
deſign; diſpute vexatiouſly with him fo 
much the more, to take from him thc | © 
eſteem of others, as he wiſhes it with mgre I te] 
ardour : but when a Man appears to con. | g 
temn the Eſteem of the World, which is Þ jt 
affeted by ſo many perſons, then as he | te 
goes willingly out of the rank of thoſe | b 
which aſpire thereto, they conſider him F w 
with complaiſance,they love his diſinterel- 
ment, and they would make him accepi | p 
by force, that which he makes a ſemblance | m 
of refuſing, th 


Gloria,ſays St. Auguſtin, ſequitur ſugienten. 


Beſides, 
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+ Beſides there has beenat all times aiſors 
of conteſtation between Merit and Fartype, 
for to know which of the two ſhould take 
& } place..in the path of Glory. The Great 
It # onesof the World are in poſlleſſiona of the 
id Y moſt ſhining Honours by the priviledge of 
t, | Fortune, which attracts ordinarily the af-. 
7s © ficiouſneſs of the multicude. 142 414 
ho The Philoſophers maintaining the rights: 
of | of Virtue and Wiſdom againſt Fortunez 
iis have made a party of Men confederated, 
0. } as | may ſay, againſt Grandeur ; nat be- 
'0- | ing able to obrain it, they have taken part 
d F with thoſe. who contemn it. They have 
us | appear?d to reverence Cupidity which 
is | wakes ' ns run after them who diſtribnte 
ſo | the goods of Fortune, for fear that their 
hc FI officiouſneſs might be a tacit confeſſion of 
ce | their inferiority ; and becauſe that the 
n. F great number did condemn them by their 
is } intereſſed conduct, they have choſen rather 
he | to contemn the eſteem of the vulgar; 
ſe F but Jer them change conditions and they 
m JF will change ſentinients — -— | 
ſ- | Beſides, the irregularity cornes princi. 
pi } pally from this, that we think ſo much to 
ce | tnake our ſelves eſteemed of Men, that we 
think not of making our ſelves approved 
of God; It is nor'that the approbatioh of 
God doth not appear ts us at the bottom, 
fore precious than the eſteem of Men : 

M : bur 
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bit: becauſe for to: acquire the eſteem of 
Men, it 15 not nebeflary that'our: Heart be 
changed, it is: ſafficient that 'we diſpuiſe 
or felves to the” eyes of othiers, wheregs 
we'cannot make our ſelves approy*d of 
God, but in changing the foundation of 
out Heatt, -thenit is alittle enterpriſe of 
our Selt-Jove to' counterteit : but it is an 
extrearm difficelt one to reſolye ſeriouſly 
to'be other than what one is. ' - 


CHAP. XVI 


Whezein i conſidered the Second irregu« 
= eg Tru. 


"* HE exceſſivedeſire we bayeof making 
— _ ſelves eſteem?d af ' other Men, 

makes us defite with paſſion'to have eſtt- 
milficqualities, aid fear extreamly having 
of finits, which wrongs ns in the judg- 
ment, of Men, or.to betrayour felves in not 
fiying an opinion advantageous enongh of 
Qi ſelves. Thxnwhen weperfivade ourſelves 
tharwe hgvethe giralities wiich.we delirey 
9þ'52r, ro00 ſtronaty. i happens thar we 
00Ccivetoo: good an opinion of our telves, 

or _iq;} into an exceſſive difiidence, The 
hi; lt of iteſe EY) (faults is calted Preſamp- 
; | L190 
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tion. The ſecond Timidity. Theſe two 
faults which ſeem oppoſite, come both 

| from the ſame ſpring,” or rather they are 
but one and the ſame faulc under two dif- 
ferent forms. Preſamption is a confident 
Pride; and Timidirty a' Pride which feats 
to betray it ſelf, we have a bent both to 
one and the other, according to the di- 
yerſity of our conſtitution, The Blood 
makes a Man ordinarily perſwade himſelt 
what is advantageous, It is the principle 
of confidence, Melancholy makes a Man 
believe all that he is apprehenſive of, that 
brings forth our diffidencies : but both dif- 
fidence and confidence are all grafted up- 
on Pride, becauſe that all comes from the 
exceſſive love of Eſteem, which tis the moſt 
antient of its irregularities, 

All the World believes that a preſump. 
tuous Man eſteems himſelf roo much : but 
we think that we may ſay againſt the ſen. 
timent of the World, that he eſteems not 
himſelf enouzh 3 and that he fails by an 
exceſs of baſeneſs, and not by an exceſs of 
elevation diſproportion*d unto that whick 
he is, He perceives himlelf not in effect, 
that there is in him a greater 'excellerce, 
than thar which makes the attention of 

his vanity, ard that the merit of the Man 

that periſhes is a ſma!l matter, compar'd 
to the merit ©f the immortal kan, 
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It muſt not be wondred at nevertheleſs 
that he had rather conſider himſelf by re- 
lation unto Time, than by relation unto 
Eternity, becauſe that in the firſt of theſe 
two proſpects, heuſurps the Glory of God, 
in attributing all to himſelf, and nothing 
to the Supreme Being, whereas in the pro- 
ſpect of Eternity, heis obliged to uncloath 
himſelfof all his Glory for to give it unto 
God; a ſtrange blindneſs which permits 
him not to acknowledge that there is no 
other true happineſs, than that which is 
mixt with the Glory of God, 

I grant nevertheleſs, that he may eſteem 
himſelf too much in one ſenſe; and that 
it is common to ſee perſons who have im- 
moderate pretenſions for human Glory, to 
agree thereto, we need but remember what 
has been already ſaid, that the Jove of 
eſteem has been grav'd in our Hearts by re. 
lation unto ſociety ; for from thence it fol. 
Jows, that reaſonably theſe have the grea- 
reſt. ſhare of that exterior Glory, who do 
moft good to Society, and who are moſt 
confiderable to the publick, be it by their 
lervices, be it by their places, be it by the 
eminence of rank unto which Providence 
may have efixt domination, The Great 
have reaſon to pretend to homages,. be- 
cav'e all that, meaſures it felt by re- 
lation uuto Socicty ; but they would bs 
very 


very vain and _ little reaſonable, if 
hey ſhould think that the interior fund 
of their merit ſhould be greater than that 
of other Men; and if they ſhould not ac- 
knowledge, that it is here a preference of 
Order, and not a preference of Excellence. 
For one word more, the advantages of the 
Man that periſheth | are nothing, compa- 
red tothoſe of the Man who periſheth not, 
and ir muſt be very much that all the tem- 
poral ſociety of Men, with its divers Go- 
vernments, its Power, its Dignities, ec. 
weigh not ſo much as the immortality of 
one ſingle Man. 
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= | CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Third irregularity of our Pride, 


which compoſes our vanity. 


T HE exceſſive love of Eſteem deceives 
us, not only in perſwading us that 

we have good qualities, which we have 
not in effect : but likewiſe in making us 
take for the ſprings of Glory, cither eſti- 
iable Goods, or ObjeCts which are not 


io in any manner. 
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The term, of Vanity is conf by 
ule .to repreſent equally the diſpoſition of 
3 Man who attributes to himſelf qua, 
lities which he hath, and to that of a 
Man who endeavours to do himlelt Honor 
by falſe advantages : but here we reſtrain 
it to this laſt ſignification, which is that 
which has more relation with the original 
of the expreſiion. 

it ſeems that Man is become vain ſince 
that he has loft the ſprings of his true- 
Giory; in loling that ſtate. of Sanctity 
and Happineſs wherein God had placed 
him, for not being able to renounce the 
delire of making himfelfeſteem'd, and find- 
ing nothing eſtimable in himſelf ſince fin, 
or rather not daring more to caft a fixed 
cye aud ſtrong regard upon himſelf, ſince 
te hads himfel{ culpable of fo many crimes 
and the object of the vengeance of God, 
nc mait therefore ſpread himſelf abroad, 
and 12 muſt ſcek to make himſelf Honour, 
I i cloathin s himſelf with exterior things : 

in that Nen do ſo mach the more va- 
WC) azree, a5 tht y had the;elves na-. 
euraily {0 naked and to poor, ths one as' 


| /ind 1hat he condition of Man in this 
Fegardt eng 307 14} reſemble that of a Mo- 
72ICN 1.71572t Of ts Treafures, who endea- 
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yours to give a courſe to Copper-money, 
having no more Gold nox. Silver. 

It is that which will appear to; us, if we 
conſider that the ſprings of Glory amongſt 
Men, reduce themſelves, either to things 
indifferent in that reſpect, or if you will; 
which are. not ſuſceptible , neither: of 
blame nor of praiſe, or' unto things ridi: 
culous,and which are very far from making 
us true Honour, and are very proper..for 
to denote our abaſements, or unto things 
criminal, and which by conſequence cannot 
be but ſhameful in themſelves, or in fine, to 
things which draw all their Perfection and 
their Glory from the relation which they 
have with our weakneſſes and our defects. 

F place in the firſt rank Riches, altho' 
they have nothing contemptible, they. have 
nothing likewiſe of Glory in themſelves. 

Our coyetous and intereſled defire ne- 
ver informs it ſelf of the ſpring, nor of 
the uſe of Riches which it ſees in the 
hands of others ; It 1s ſufficient for it that 
they are rich for to have its firſt homa+ 
ges; and although It profit not aftually of 
their Riches, it hinders ic not from reſpect- 
ing them by the PAſibility there is that it 
may profit one day. 

Bit if it would pleaſe our Heart to paſs 
jrom a confuſed Idea to a diſtinct one, is 
would be often enough ſurpriſed at the 

M 4 extrava- 
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£xtravagance of its Sentiment; for as it 
is not efſential to a Man to be rich, and 
that ' there muſt be ſome cauſe that 
ſhovid give bim-wealth, it will find often 
that it eſteems a Man, becauſe that his Fa. 
ther was 4 wicked Man, or becauſe that 
he hath been himſelf a knave ; and that 
then when it renders its exterior homa- 
ges to Riches, it ſalutes the: Thetfr, or 
Praifes, Infidelity and Injuſtice, 

[t is true that this is not Mans intention, 
he follows his cupidity rather than his Rea- 
fon : but a Man to whom you make court, 
1s he obliged to correct throughout all theſe 
eiſtin(tions, the bafeneſs of your proce- 
date, and 'to ſeparate that which your 
Intereſt: gives' him, from that which your 
Reaſon ſhould give him, if it conſulted it 
icif, No, no, he receives your exterior 
reſpects : as a tribute which you render to 
his excelence ; as your avidity has deceiv'd 
you, bis pride fails not of ilinding him. 


If his Riches augment not his Merit, they - 


augment the opinion that he has thereof, 
110 augmenting your complaiſance, he rakes 
all at the foot of the letter, and fails not 
of 1nteriorly agrandizing himſelf from 
that which you eive him, whilſt you en- 
rich your ſelf but very little with that 
which he gives you : it is not that one cat- 
aot 3nd tomething in riches, which ſeems 
ro 


or 
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to" render them an object of eſteem to 
our'Eyes, as there is ſomething in pover- 
ty which ſeems to render it an object 
of our contempt ; and that in my opt- 
nion *cis the firſt acquires us a ſort of pow. 
er, which elevates us above others, and 
makes us eaſily go beyond them z whereas 
poyerty puts us ina ſtate of neceflity and 
weakneſs, which makes us not exceed 
others: but in that it may be ſaid, that 
Wealth is not glorious but by eur Ambi- 
tion, and that Poverty is not ſhameful but 
by our Pride. 


We do not nevertheleſs by that.approve 
the proceeding of thole, who cannot ſuf- 
fer that God ſhould bleſs other perions 
withour ſerting himſelf againſt them z they 
tura themſelves on every fide, they exa- 
mine their faults with care, they pardon 
themſelves nothing : certainly if the eſteem 
which Men have for Riches came irom 
Self-love, this contempt which they affect 
having for rich perſons, is always a mark 
of envy; and this envy is in it ſelf extreamly 
ſhameful : at bottom, th: dependance of 
Intereſt is a great deal better than that of 
envy ; and It 1s better togive way volun- 
tarily unto thoſe from whome one exn-(t: 
good, than to put ones {el under thei. 
and make th<m as it were a forced how 


ho 
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age, by the diſpleaſure one has at their 
proſperity which one envies, 

A Man ought not to eſteem Riches but 
according to the good or bad uſe which he 
makes thereof : it isin the ſame manner 
we would that he ſhould conſider Birth, 
Authority and Dignities; ail thele thingy 
put Men in an engagement of doing com; 
mendable actions, If you fulfil the Dy 
ties unto which they engage you, they 
are to you the ſprings of Glory z if you 
anſwer ill to the Law they impole on you, 
they ſerve but to cover you with iufa. 
my. 

"Thoſe who being arrived at ſome de. 
gree of ſhining proſperity, grow drunk 
with their grandeur, refine very little in 
Sentiment from vain Glory; an apparent 
moderation which wonld ſeem to fay, 
that they are above the things which le. 
vates them, would it not do them a great 
deal more honor than this ill underſtood 
fierceneis, which makes us think that they 
are below their fortunes, ſince they know 
ſo little how to bear it ? that is ſo much 
the more ſurpriſing that it is not alone un- 
to them who are not enongh enlighten'd 
for to know the wrong which this proceed- 
ing does them, that it happens to know 
themſelves 11l : but likewiſe unto them who 


know perfectly this Truth: the reaſon 


dignities 
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then is, that Men when they come to any 
dignities change their, places interiorly, 
ifl may fo ſay ; Pride placing them in a 
gore elevated Poſt than that which they en- 
joy'd before. The mind may to little purpoſe 
counſel them to appear as in the ſame place, 
and to affect for their Glory an equality 
of Soul, which hinders them from remark- 
ing the growings of their fortune; as Men 
guide themſelves much more by the Sen- 
tment of Heart, than by. the lights of their 
Judgment z it happers that inſenſibly they 
forget the refin*d deſigns of their vanity, 
and follow the bent which they have in 
profiting by all their advantages. Thoſe 
who have grown old 1a Grandeur, or who 
are born 1n the brightneſs ot elevated for. 
tune, are notaltogether ſo ſubject to theſe 
dazlings of vain glory; becauſe that their 
Soul being accuſtomed to ſee it ſelf above 
others, 1s, no longer io attentive to make 
the difference taken notice of, which gj- 
ſtinguiſhes them from *cm : but it isnot ta 
be imagin'd with the vulgar, that theſe 
perfons have more humility and modeſty 
than the others, They wou!d ſhew the 
lame inſotence, if they did apprebend as the 
others,that their clevation were not enough 
remarkr, They owe their civility to a 
confirm'd Optaion , and that they think 
lzeir ſipcriority inconteſtable, and that 
you 
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you may not donbt thereof, you ſhall ſee tht} 
the ' ſame perſons who are ſo civit toward; 
thoſe whoareextreamly below them, areF® 
fierceand inſupportable,when they have t9 
do with People, who approach their con. 
dition : that comes aſſuredly from this, that 
the civilities which they ſhew*unto per. 
ſons who are very much inferior to them, 
appears to them of no conſequence ; they 
are aſſured that they will not take their &- 
vilities at. the bottom of the Letter ; and 
they can acquire the reputation of civility 
without. doing prejudice to their rank: F: 
but it is not the ſame thing when they haye 
to do with Men, who may enter into ſome 
ſort of compirition with them z as the di. 
ſtance which ſeparates them from the lat- 
ter is not very great ; their Pride feemsto 
augment It as much as it can poſſibly, and 
makes them do a thouſand things which are 
neither rea{onable nor natura],, for to make 
all the world take notice of this, that they 
fear it ſhonid not be enough taken notice oi, 

There is one ſort of temporal advan- 
tages which we taks for the fprings of " 
Glory, aitho' in themſelves, and ſeparate FJ. 
from the nile which Men make of them, > 
they merit neither eſteem nor practice: 
bur There muſt be added thereto, that Man 
makes himlelf very ofcen valued by ways 
which maxe him ridiculous. | 


| 
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- I will not only ſpeak here of thoſe, who 
to have qualities which they have 
it, altho this be that, which makes pro. 
jecly that which we call ridiculouspeople, 
or. originals; Men give this quality to 
whomever they pleaſe: and laugh at the 
expence of whom they pleaſe: it may be if 
there were an order of reaſonable creatures 
gempt from our deffe&s, they would find 
that the ridiculouſneſs of human Nature, 
8 not ſo bounded as we imagine our ſelves, 
Man, conſider'd in his natural Perfe&ions, 
5 alluredly a work of God, moſt worthy 
of admiration : but it is becauſe that he is 
dj, J19mirable in one ſenſe, and that he finds 
" Shimſelf ridiculous in another. Is there 
aay thing, for example, worſe matcht with 
nd Jour natural Dignity, than the vanity which 
-, {has for object the luxury of Cloaths; and is 
not this ſomething more ridicutous, that 
al this which makes Men Ilavghat,thatim- 
> Ehroidery and gilding ſhould enter into the 
formal reaſon of Effeem. That a Mar 
well clozthed ſhould be Jefs contradicted 
than another; that an immortal Soul ſhould 
give its eſtecm and conſideration to Horſes, 
to Equi pages, to Furniture, to Eiveries, &c. 
and that the orcamear of the Body ſhonld 
have for inheritance the glory which ap- 
pears fo ns to bs th? moſt ſhining orna- 
1 {nt of our Souls, Cicera mocks it, he calls 
2 
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a Man who forgot the Glory of his pts. 
tetion to tye himlelf to: this ridiculogs 
Vanity. | Vir in dicendis cauſis bene veſtinnks 
But he ought not io-much to have derided 
a Man who foliow*d the common preju. 
dice, as Men 1n general, who might be 
reproached, that their want ot glory iy 
ſo great, that they ſeek ir even ia that 
which by its firſt deltination, ought toc. 
yer their ſhame and their nakedne{s, The 
adreſs of Dancing, for which there are 
People who value themſelves ſeriouſly, is 
one of the qualities, which would render 
us ridiculous, if we would-:render 0c 
felves in that high and ſublime - ſituation 
wherein Nature and Religion places s, 
An immortal Soul which danceth and leap- 
eth, is an object equally frightful and ri 
diculous, Iris true, that this appears not 
ridiculous, becaule it is too general, Met 
bever laugh ar themielves; and by conſe- 
quence they are little ftruck by this unt. 
verſal- ridiculouſnets which all may be re- 
proacht of, or at leaſt the greateſt number: 
but their nrepudice changes not the nature 
of things, aid che il matching of thelf 
ations with their narural Dignity, for be 
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#hich would render them ridiculous, if 
they could confider them as they ought; 
but let them ſeek to make themſelyes 
ded Yeſteem?d by crimes. 

ej. | We have already faid elſewhere, that 
be (they affix ſcandal unto unforcunate crimes, 
yia$t0d eſteem unto crimes which - ſucceed. 
that | They contemn in a ſingle Man , Thefc 
<<. 448d Robbery, which lead him unto Pow- 
The] & : but they love in a Potentare great 
ar thefts and ſhining injuſtices, which con- 
, s$do@ him to the Empire of the World, 
der | Old Rome is a famous example of this 
60 Truth, it was in its birth a *Colony of 
ion {fobbers, who ſought there the impunity of 
5; their crimes. 1A Fo 

ap. It was afterwards a Republick of High. 
rj. | may-men, who extended thetr- injuſtices 
not through all the earth. Whilſt theſe Rob< 
few bers do nothing but ſpoil Peflengers, ba. 
ſe. {ih from a little corner of rhe earth Peace 
uni. $90d publick ſecurity , and enrich them- 
re- | {lves at the expence of fome Perſons whom 
er: (ifey find in their way. Men give them not 
rate $100 honeſt Names, and they pretend not 
heit [likewiſe unto glory, but only ro impunity : 
be. | dut ſo ſoon as by the favour of a bright 
the [Proſperity they fee themſelves in a con. 
/ Pdition of ſtripping entire Nations, and of 
lufrating their inj:\tices ard theit fury, 
la dragging at Lacic Chartors Princes and 
SOoverelgns; 
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Sovereigns ; there is no more queſtion of 
impunity, they pretend to Glory; they 
dare not only juſtify their famous Robhe. 
Ties, but they conſecrate them. They aſ. 
ſemble, as | may ſay, the Univerſe in the 
pomp of their Triumphs, for to lay out 
the ſucceſs of their crimes, and they open 
their Temples, as if that would make Hez. 
ven an accomplice of their Murders and 
Fury. 

There are beſides an infinite number of 
things, which Men eſteem not, but by re. 
Htion they have with ſome of their weak. 
neſles. Voluptuouſneſs makes them ſome- 
times find Honor in a debauch. The richare 
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debtors to thedeſires of the poor for the | « 

conſideration which they find in the World, || 1 

Might draws its price in part from a cer f| ] 

tain power of doing what it will, whichis {| 

the moſt dangerous Preſent which can evet | « 

be made unto Men. Honour and Dignity {| 1 
craw their principal luſter from our am- 

bition ; afTſo ic way be ſaid moſt cer-f| a 

tainly, that the moſt part of things are t. 

fot glorious, but becauſe we are irregular, Þ |: 
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Wherein is continued the examination of 
the charafters of the vanity of Men. 


Vanity appears enough in all theſe things, 

without our being at too much trou- 
ble to find it. For what blindneſs is not this 
in Man to make himſelf valuable by ad- 
vantages, which compole not the merit of 
his Perſon, or. by the things which are not 
ſuſceptible in him, neither of eſteem nor 
of contempt, or things which render us 
ridiculous, in ſhewing the extreme diſpro- 
portion that there is between that which 
we are, and that which we ougbt to be, 
or in fine by criminal things, and by con- 
ſequence ellentially ſhameful, 

But it ſeems then that there may be 
another judgment made of the qualities of 
the Soul, which are reduced to the intel- 
leftual qualities which appertain to the 
underſtanding, or to moral virtues which 
appercain to the heart, becauſe that the 
one and the other enter 12 ſome fort into 
the compoſition of Man, ,and make that 
Which is called perſonal Merit. 
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Nevertheleſs, when we ſhall confider 
things nearer , we thall find that there 
wants very much, of thoſe true ſprings 
of Glory, which are commonly imagin- 
ed therein. When it ſhall be granted to the 
Philoſophers, who have choſen this kind 
of advantages for to make themſelyes 
eſteem'd, that there is ſomething more 
pure in their pretended Glory, than that, 
that fortune and the prejudices of the vul- 
gar afix unto exterior Goods, we ſhall 
convince them of vanity, ard it may be 
that at bottom they will appear little 
more reaſonable than the reft of Men. 

The natural qualities are the Memory, 
the Mind, and the Judgment; the aquir'd ' 
qualities are either the Sciences, or the 
Arts, and in general, the knowledge of ex- 
perience, or ſpeculations which adorn our 
Mind, in making it know that which it 
knew not before, or which ferve to the 
uſe of lije. Memory is in a manner count- 
ed for nothing in matter of vain-glory. 
Men do not pretend that this 1s a very 
great means for to make themſelves valu. 
able; that which ſhews it, is that they 
think they may boaſt of their having a good 
memory, without too Much want of (Mo- 
d: ſty and thcy fear not doing themſelves 
wrong ju ackyowledging that they bave 
abuudance; the cauſe mull be _—_— 
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to this, that their being in Man two forts 
of Faculties, the inferior and the ſubaltern 
Faculties, .and the Faculties which direct 
and Govern ; we naturally make more ac- 
count of the Faculties which govern, than 
of the Faculties which ſerve, ſuch is the 
memory, which does nothing but furniſh 
Memoirs to the underſtanding : beſides, 
we have heard ſay that there are divers 
Appartments in the mind of Man, and that 
when he ſwells one he ſeldom fails of 
ſtreightning the others , it is therefore be- 
liev'd that in wanting of Memory, he ſhall 
appear to have Wit and Judgment. Ia 
general it is certain that he acknowledges 
not his faulrs, but either to acquire to 
himſelf a glory, by the merit of that ac- 
knowledgment which he eiteems more 
than the quality which he acknowledges 
he has not, or for to appeaſe the pride oi 
others by an apparent humility, and for 
to oblige them by an artificial difiaterets- 


ment to render the juſtice which is due 


to him. 

Men value themſelves much for Wit, and 
as little for Memory 3 that appears both by 
the ſenſibility which they ſhew, whenchey 
are reproacht with the want thereoſi,aud by 
the delicate precautions their modeſty 
takes, for to ſhew that they have ic with- 
out boaſting, A Man who ſhould fay | 

N 2 have 
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have a great deal of Wit, would be inſup. 
portable to others ; but he ſhould fay 
nevertheleſs, but what he ordinarily thinks, 
But he muſt diſguiſe his Thoughts, and en- 
deavour to obtain a praiſe unto which he 
ſeems not to aſpire, 

Without doubt Manis debtor enough to 
this ſort of vanity; becauſe that he owes 
to it a great many agreeable produttions, 
without counting the pleaſure which he 
takes in the converſation of Perſons, who 
a(t or ſpeak by thismotive: but ſometimes 
likewiſe this vanity becomes diſagreeable 
and tireſome, 

From whence comes the habit Men take 
of contradicting in converſation; if it be 
not from a ſecret deſire that they have of 
perſwading that they have more light than 
others, and that they underſtand better 
than they the things they ſpeak of, or at 
leaſt from a ſtrong perſwaſion that they 
have in themſelves. They contradict thoſe 
more voluntarily than others, who take 
the aſcendant in company, becauſe that for 
pride they cannot ſuffer the pride of 
them who think rhemſelves more enlighr- 
ned than others they will contradict more 
treely in a numerons company, where there 
are ſeveral witneſſes of what they ſay, than 
v hen they are face to face, with a perſon 
vWith' whom thcy cannot cnter into con. 
teſtation 
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teſtation without diſadvantage, becauſe he 
will be Judge and Party at the ſame time, 
And it happens likewiſe that they contra- 
di&, when they have no great matter to 
fay, for when they cannot ſhew their Wir, 
they endeavour at leaſt to oppoſe the glo- 
ry of thoſe who ſeek to make theirs ap. 
pear, Ir is unto this ſame principle that 
we attribute the liberty which the greateſt 
part of Men give themſelves, of condemn. 
ing the conduct of their Superiors, in that 
there is without doubt injuſtice and blind- 
neſs ; there is injuſtice, becauſe they judge 
of that which they know not, and which 
they cannot know, it not being poſlible 
that private Men, who are not entred in- 
to the Counſels of thoſe that Govern them, 
ſhould know if it be not very imperfect, 
the reaſons which theſe latter have for 
what they do. I add that there is blind. 
neſs, becauſe that it is ordinarily ſeen that 
thoſe very perſons who erect themſelves 
as Judges and Cenfors of the actions of 
their Maſters, make pitiful faults, as ſoon 
asthey are calPd themſelves unto ſome like 
employ ; and how ſhould they not make, 
faults, becauſe they cannot form a juſt and 
right judgment upon all that they ſee, the 
great rule forthe commonalty of Mankind, 
being that they are always to blame when 
they are miſerable, and that they are al- 
N 3 W3Ys 
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ways worthy of eſteem and praiſe, then 
when they are favour*d with fortune, who 
know not nevertheleſs that there is an un. 
happy ability, which they confound with 
ignorance, and a happy ignorance. which 
obtains the glory of ability. I will fay 
more, and boldly maintain it, that there 
are few great events which are due to the 
prudence of Men, It is the concourſe of 
circumſtances which makes the good for- 
tune of great actions, there are Heroes of 
fortune, if I dare expreſs my felf thus, and. 
which are likewiſe greater in number than 
the Heroes of merit. 

Beſides the Wir taken for this vivacity 
of imagination, which makes us conceive 
things with fire, and makes us produce 
them with facility, has a fort of incompa- 
tibility with the judgment : 1t happens 
rarely but that theſe impetuous imaginati. 
ons precipitate us inſtead of guiding us. 
They are the falſe Lights, which lead us 
towards Precipices. The wit to define It 
in a word, is an inſtrument in the hand of 
the Paſſions to do great faults. 

| ſay not the ſame thing of the Judg- 
ment, which is. without doubt of all the 
intelleftual qualities the moſt eſtimable, 
We ate certainly deceiv*d, when we at- 
tribut great things to the Wit It is not 
the Wit, but the Judgment which governs 
States, 
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States, which difciplines Armies, which 
excels in negotiations, which ſucceeds in 
Arts and Sciences: but not for to make 
two qualities fight which are in no wiſe 
oppolite, it muſt he ſaid, that Wit is 
the perfection of the Judgment, and Judg- 
ment in its turn the perfetion of Wir, 
with this difference nevertheleſs, that Judg- 
ment without the Wit is ſomething, where- 
as Wit without Judgment, is much lefs 
worth than nothing, 

That which deceives the greateſt part 
of Men, is that they imagine upon a po- 
pular prejudice ,, that Wit is rare, and 
that good Senfe is very common; and it 
is juſt quite contrary; the Wit which ima- 
gines, which invents, which Jikewife re. 
fines, and which fubtilizes in all things is 
coinmon enough : but good Senſe which 
compares, which examines, which weighs, 
which conſiders the tenets and tendency 
of things, and determins not but when ic 
has good reaſon to decermine, is the moſt 
rare thing in the World. 

Almoſt all Men have Wit, there is not 
even a paſſion which doth not inſpire Men 
therewith, and even Wine it (ſelf ſome. 
times gives them vivacity : but there is 
hardly a Man who wants not Judgment , 
becauſe there is hardly any one, who de- 
lires that which is truly profitable to him 
N 4. fron 
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from that which imports him not. They 
may have a good Senſe in the choice of 
the means which they imploy z but they 
have not in that of the end which they 
propoſe, { 

As even in the World Vivacity makes 
the Hair-brain*d, and Judgment perſons 
truly able ; it is no wonder if it be found 
in Religion, that good Senſe believes, and 
Wir is incredulous; that is becaule the 
latter determines upon the leaſt appear- 
ances, without ſtaying for any more, where- 
as the Judgment compares and examines al) 
things before it dcetermins. 

Tne Learned Men have in vain endea- 
voured to gain a veneration for Know. 
ledge, by the intereſt which they have of 
making that reſpe&ted, which diſtinguiſh- 
es them from others; I know not if 
in attracting the vain approbation of the 
vulgar, they have found the fecret of fa. 
tisfying themſelves. If that be, Vanity 
muſt come to the ſuccor of Science, For 
I] pray what does the greateſt part of 
things profir, which we inſtract a Man in 
who is made for Eternity ? What 1s 1t 
that the human Sciences teaches us? the 
Words, the Etymologies, the Dates, the 
Fatts which regard us no more, or which 
ſerve but to ſhew that we know them, the 
vain qucſtions, either ridiculous or dan- 
gerous, 
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gerous, the ſpeculations without end, an 
infinity of fictions and lies, and almoſt 
nothing that is profitable to'us, and with 
which our Soul might nouriſh it ſelf. How 
comes this beſides, that the greateſt part 
of Men know theſe things in ſo troubled 
and confuſed a manner ; that theſe pre- 
tended knowledges ſerve but to calt them 
into wandring ? One need but have the 
confuſed Idea of things and a great 
deal of vanity, for to be perpetually in 
error; and it is certain that ordinary 
Learning gives the one and the other, for 
it is impoſlible to give any diſtinftion un- 
to knowledges which are hudled in ſo great 
a2 number z and it generally happens that 
they puff up themſelves by the acquiſition 
of this dark booty, as if they had reaſon 
to facilitate themſelves with the acquiſiti. 
ons of new prejudices and new errors ; 
aud as if the abundance of knowledge, 
which hinders the juſtneſs and Tightneſs 
of the Judgment, were as much worth as 
their clearneſs and their diſtinftion, which 
produces an effect quite oppoſite. In that 
they make advantage of the error of the 
vulgar who are uſed to confound theſe 
things: but impoſe them not on people 
truly able and enlightned, neither have 
they reaſon to be too well ſatisfied them. 
{clyes; even they themlelves who knew, 
beſt 
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beſt what they know, who joyn natural 
qualities to acquir'd, and who have ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to refine by the ex. 
atneſs of a diligent meditation the knoy. 
ledges which clouds the brain of others 
by their confuſion, gain not at bottom a 
greater fruit of their Studies, than to 
know how much the knowledge of Man is 
bounded, they find themiſclves furronnded 
on all des by impenetrable Abylles 3 they 
cannot go one ſtep without finding a diffi. 
calty, the namber of their diſtinft know. 
tedzes is little ; beſides, theſe knowledges 
are as it were buried in almoſt an infinite 
number of prejudices and errors , from 
which they muſt be ſeparated 3 and that 
which is more ſad ſtill, is, that if the know- 
ledge of this characer enlighten their 
Mind more than others, ir 1s not ſeen that 
they ſerve more,zt leaſtwife ordinarily, to 
the fatisfation of the Heart, There are, 
ſaid an Anttent, who know meerly ſor 
to know, It 1s the effect of an unprofitable 
curioſity. There are ſome who acquire Know. 
ledge for #0 acquire Howors or Riches, it ita 
ſhameful traffick,, in fine, there are ſome who 
know for to make th:tr Knowledge oppear, it 
#4 the effet of a very great wTanity. 

In fine, it may be ſaid, that ordinary 
Science is unprofitable in nature, dange- 
rous often enovgh in ſociety, pernicious 
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in the Heart, and almoſt ever mortal in 
Religion ; it is unprofitable in Nature, 
you may reaſon upon the cauſe of Storms, 
and of Sickneſs, upon the nature of Time 
and the certainty of death : but you can- 
not avoid any thing of all this. It is often 
dangerous in Society, becauſe that there- 
in it excites Troubles and Diſorders. From 
thence it camethat Azgrſtus in the draught 
of Politicks, which he left to his Succel- 
ſors, would have them baniſh Philoſophy 
from the Republick, becauſe that the drun- 
kennefs of their pretended Wiſdom was 
wont to make them contcemn . Authority. 
It is dangerous in the Heart, ſince it gene- 
rally coſts us our Humilty, and mortal in 
Religion, becauſe that it ſets it ſelf up for 
Judge of Revelation, and would have us 
know by our ſelves, that which Faith per. 
ceives not but upon the teſtimony of 
God. 

The incredulous Triumph in that they 
rarely ſee people of an extraordinary di- 
ſtinguiſht condition believe that which 
the vulgar believes in regard to the myſte- 
ries of Religion, Let them not deceive 
themſelves ; the objection 1s not fo ſtrong 
as they imagine. For a knowing Man 1snor, 
for to define him exactly, but a Man who 
has more errors and prejudices than other 
Men, and prejudices ſo much the more 
Can- 
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dangerous, as he is at a greater diſtance 
from knowing them by the preventions of 
his Pride; his great Reading furniſhes the 
materials of his Errors, in furniſhing him 
with confuſed Ideas, and his great vanity 
gives them Form, in changing the confus'd 
Ideas into diſtinct Ideas, and his leaſt con 
jectures into ſo many demonſtrations. 

It appertains not but to the immortal 
Man, to take away all thoſe faults from or. 
dinary Science, for making ule thereof in 
reſpect of Eternity, it may be faid that he 
conſecrates the leaſt Knowledges 1a direct. 
1ng them to ſo great an end, that the mo. 
deration which 1s 1n the movements of his 
Heart, leaves a great diſtinQion in his 
Ideas; that he heaps not- up the Know. 
ledges, but that he chuſes them 3 that he 
trafficks not for time, that which he can- 
make uſe of for Eternity z that his 
Heart pufts not it ſelf up with the Science: 
but that rhe Science draws its perfection 
from the relation which it hath with the 
ſublime proſpects and motions of his Heart; 
that his Light inſtead of troubling Socie- 
ty, procures Good and Peace by the pro- 
ſpect of that Erernal Socicty which we 
muſt have with God; and that in fine he 
makes not the Honour and Perfection of 
his Wit, to conſiſt in independancy, which 
elevating bim above the revelation of 
God, 
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God, ſubjefts him to the prejudices of 
Men, or to the illuſions of his own vanity; 
but that he believes to have known all 
things, when he has known that which ir 
hath pleaſed God to teach him for his 
good. 

It would remain that we ſhould value 
our ſelves for human Virtues, as Courage, 
Intrepidity, Strength, Liberality, Magna- 
nimity : but this would be to know the 
Heart of Man but il}, ro take them for 
the true ſprings of Glory, We would not 
ſay, that they came always from the ex- 
cels of corruption : but we would not like- 
wiſe erect them for true ſprings of Eſteern. 

For in fine, What is Virtue inthis Senſe ? 
It is a Sacrifice ef the leſſer pallions to the 
greater; it is for to ſacrifice our other Af- 
fections, unite Pride and the love of Glory. 

Libearlity is not, as we have already re- 
markt, but a commerce of Self-loye, which 
prefers the glory of giving, before all that 
it gives. 

Conſtancy but a vain oftentation of the 
force of the Soul, and a deſire to appear 
above ill fortune, 

Undauntedneſs, but an Art for to bide 
Fear, or to ſtrip it ſelf of ics own weak- 
neſs. | 

Magnanimity, but a delire of ſhewing 
celvated Sentiments, 
| The 
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The love of ones Country which haz 
made the fineſt charater of the Antiegr 
Heroes, was but a hidden way that their 
Self-love took for to gain Eſteem, Glory 
and Dignity. 

Sometimes likewiſe it was an Ambition 
diſguiſed under Honourable and Reverend 
Natmes. 

The Vengeance of Cicero, the Ambition 
of Auguſtus, the Intereft of Zacullus had 
been 11! receiv'd of the Romans, if they 
had appear*d under their true form, they 
muſt give them for pretext the love of 
their Country, 

There. likewiſe have been occaſions, 
wherein Men having ſome coniuſed Jdea 
of their Excellence, and ſeeking natural 
Grandeur, bave turn'd themſelves on all 
ſides for to give unto their Actions, ard 
unto their ConduR, an end worthy of that 
which they thought of their PerfeCtions: 
but wanting Direftions they have turn'd 
towards fatle Objects. Brutxs offers uuto 
Virtue, and repents thereof, Cato lacrifices 
unto hi: Country, and takes not notice 
that under the fine name of Country 
which he adores, he labours for a ſocic- 
ty of Robbers and Uſurpers; and that if 
the confus?d Idea of publick be glorious 
unto him, the diſtinct Idea ought to cover 
it with coutuſion, 
ln 
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In a word, there is in human Virtues, 
a falſity which leaps into the Eyes of all 
the world, which hinders Men from eſteem= 
ing them without extravagance. Again, 
was there more of good faith in the in- 
juſtice of thoſe Heroes, whom crimes have 
enobled, and injuſtice render*d celebrate 
and jillnſtrious. They ſacrificed al} to 
themſelves, as if all were there own. Alex- 
azder is a living expreſſion of this irregu- 
larity. After the manner that this furious 
Prince acted, one would ſay that he pre- 
tended that all things were made for his 
Pleaſure and his Glory, and that human 
kind was of no other uſe, but for to lerve 
his defires, He fires Cities, he ravages 
Provinces , he overturas Thrones , and 
makes Powers his ſport, as if the Nations 
were bur a little duſt before him. Is it to 
be fuffer'd, that a Man ſhould make unto 
himſelf Sacrifices, which he ſhould have a 
horror to offer to the greateſt of his Gods. 
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Of” the two laſt charatters of Pride, which 
are Ambition and Contempt of onzs 
Neighbour. 


H E exceſlive love of Eſteem pro. 

duces another irregularity, which is 
Ambition, becauſe that the'too violent pal: 
tion we have of making our ſelves eſteem. 
ed. by others, makes us aſpire to all that 
which may make us appear upon an eml- 
nent Theatre, whilſt we are confounded 
with the croud, others ihare with us tht 
retpects of the Publick, we mult get out 
of their company for to draw attention, 
Our Superiority requires for us preferen. 
ces of Conſideration and Eſteem, it is that 
which makes us ambitous of it. 

Every one boaſts of excelling in his pro- 
fe{on, how indifferent ſoever it be, and 
that not becauſe they love the excellency 
for the excellence it felf : but becaute they 
would be more conſider*d than others. 
Thole who expoſe themſelves to War, love 
nor the great dangers: but diltinguihc 
Glory, 


But 
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But becauſe the diſtintion which cames 
vf Merit, and of Actions, may be either 
hid or ſubject to conteſtation, or not to be 
expoſed to the view of all the World, our 
| Heart is with Paſſion ambitious of another 
ich ſort of elevation, which: is inconteſtable, 
wm and acknowledg'd by every one, it is thar 
of Grandeur, of Dignity aud Might, ac- 
cording, to the remark which we have al- 
ready made, 


- Self-love is particularly flatter'd , then 
af when it ſees that thoſe whom it fear'd as 
_ its Rivals in vain-glocy, court it, and put 


themſelyes.in a dependency on it, 
: It is inchanted with the power which 
_ ſubmits them to it, and loves them ſo much 
the more, in that ic fears them nqt as com- 
petitors : but the ſame ſentimert of Pride 
which makes us oye thoſe who ſubmit them- 
ſelves to our Empire, makes us hate the 
neceflity of the latter, which puts them 
in our dependency, and gives thern ſo great 
temptation to hate us, that there is nothing 


je but an eminent and heroick Virtue on our 
cy part, which can force them to hide theie 
ey malignity. 

_ In fine, the ſame reaſon which makes us 
_ ſeek to elevate ovr ſelves above others, 
te not to be any longer in an obſcority, and 


in a confuſj ion, which hinders us frem be- 


Ing taken notice of , inſpires us with the 
'0 boar 
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'bent which we have of contemning our 
Neighbour. We content not oor ſelves 
with ſtanding a tiptoe foro appear ereat. 
er than others; we ſtrive ſtill either to 
make them fall, or for to abaſe them for to 
appear greater by their abaſement. 
' Thepleaſore ought not tobe attributed 
'only to our malignity , which Satyr and 
Comedy gives us: It ought likewiſe to 
be attributed to our Pride, We are ra. 
viſht with the ſecing others abaſed, 
they are ſo many perſons who go out 
-of the rank of thoſe who may aſpire to 
Glory with ns : we take pleaſure above all 
to ſee them ridiculded, becauſe that there 
Is not an 'abaſement ſcarce greater than 
this, nor which is more without return, 
"Men having a ſhame toeſteem them whom 
they have formerly ſcoff*d. | 
- - Whence comes it that Men who ne- 
ver laugh to ſee a Stone' or' a Horſe 
fall, can hardly forbear when they ſee 
a Man fall, fince the one is not with. 
ont 'doubt more ridiculous than the other ? 
It is becauſe there is nothing in our Hearts 
which intereſles us in the fall of a Beaſt, 
when as there is ſomething inus which in- 
terefſes ns in ſach a manner in the abaſe. 
- - ment of qther Men, that even the very 
Image of that abaſement affords us plea. 
ſure, We think to lavgh innocently al 
GE, way 
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ways, and we laugh hardly ever withoug 
crime. 

This' ſame Bent which makes us have 
this contempt for our Neighbour,: which 
iscalled Inſolence, Haughtineſs, or Fierce. 
neſs, according as we have for object our 
Saperiors,our Inferiors, or our Equals. We 
ſeek for to abaſe thoſe more who are below 
us, thinking toelevate our ſelves proportio. 
nably as they deſcend lower ; or for to 
prejudice our equals, to get our ſelves out 
ofthe rank of them, or even to.cut down 
our Superiours ; becauſe they caſt a ſhade 
upon us by their grandeur; our Pride .be- 
rrays it ſelf viſibly in this : , for if others 
are an - object of contempt, why ate we 
ambitious of their eſteem? or if their 
eſteem be worthy of forming the ſtrongeſt 
paſſion of onr. Souls, how can we con- 
temn them? Should not this be, that the 
contempt of our Neighbour is rather af+: 
feed than true. We interview his Gran» 
deur, fince his eſteem appears of ſo great 
value to us: but we make all our efforts 
for: to hide it to do Honour to our ſelyes. 

From thence ſpring Slanderings , Ca- 
lumnies, impoiſoned Praiſes, Satyr, Ma-: 
lignity and Envy, It is true that this hides 
it ſelf with an extream care, becauſe that 
it is a forced confeſlion of Merit, or of 
Heppineſs , which we make of othiers, 

Q 2 and 
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2nd: a forced! homage which we. render 


. EM. } 
© Of all the:Sentiments of:-Pride,  the:con- 
tempt of ones:;Netp hbaur:is:the moſt: dan- 
2zT0us, becauſe: it 1s. that-whith! goes tne 
moſt. tixect by again(t the ggad'ot: Society, 
wit is the end unto: which the love of 
efreem relates: by:the intention of Nature; 
it is:}jkewiſe that which refhders Men moſt 
odious.” | | | I 
. When two Men are feen, one whereqf 
ſhews Vanity; and Preſumption ; 2nd'the 
other frems- not: to be able ro ſuffer this 
Pride, we may reckon boldly that the lat- 
tc is-tainted : more dangerouſly with this 
faolc than the other ; for.it is not but be. 
cauſe he has Pride. that he perceives the 
Pride of: the other's and /befides, it is a 
leſs criminal <ffect of Pride to preſume too 
much 'of ones felf, than:to abuſe ones 
netphbour; :- 1. 4 
'Preſumption and. Confidence are a fort 
of Druakennefs for our Soul : but Hatred, 
Envy, and Malignity are then as madneſs, 
Envy is an implacable Sentiment, youmay: 
impoſe filence upon:ic by your. goed deeds, 
and 'by your civilities, "bat. you ſhall nor 
bend it; ic will live-as long as your Me-. 
rit./hall/ſubſiſt; it will pardon you the grea- 
Ft iojucies it received of you; and at kaft, 
Lime- will efface the: remembrance : but - 
HIT .; Wl 
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will never forgive you your good: quali. 
TIES. ar 2; '; a - . 

Envy and Flattery are two faults alto- 
pexher oppoſite, the Firſt ſhews an ap» 
parent contempt for others, which hides 
an effective eſteem. For Envy:at bottom 
is 2 Sentiment which does. Honour; it di- 
reCts not it ſelf but rowards that; which it 
does eſteem 3 it lives by Merit, and dies 
not but with it; whereas flattery hides 
under an apparent. eſteem the trueſt con- 
tempt, fince it is born but from. the ſup- 
poſition of the weakneſs of him whois the 
object. So one may ſay that there are $a- 
tyrs which praiſe very much, and. Pane. 
gyricks very. outragtous, Alexander fees 
not in the intoxication of his vanity, that 
the Macedonian ſtiffneſs does him 'more 
Honor than the Idolatry of the Per{ans, 
he is nevertheleſs much obliged to his 


Friends, in that they would not laugh at 


him, 
Ic is eaſy to judge by all that we have 
ſaid hereupon, how odious and deteſta- 
ble a fault Pride 1s, for all its 'irregulari. 
ties are moſt criminal, The exceſſive love 
of Eſleem makes us overthrow Nature it 
leif; in changing the end, into means, 
andthe means into the cnd, for ſince the 
love of Eſteem is no more thati the love 
of plealure, It.1$.00t but a means, of which 
_ Gad 
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God makes uſe for tocarry us to Virtue, and 
to the good of Society, Is it not againſt Na- 
ture that Men ſhonld aCt;,as if they were not 
in the World -but for .to be eſteemed? 
Preſumption blinds us ' that we may not 
know that which is truly eſtimable in 
.our ſelves; it being certain that that which 
we are is infinitely above that which we 
think we are, and-thar our true perfeRi- 
ons merit much more the attention of our 
Soul, than theſe imaginary qualities which 
we falſly boaſt of poſſeſſing. Vanity which 
ties it ſelf to the falſe ſprings of Glory, 
makes us loſe the ſight of the true and ſo- 
lid foundations of Honour, which are Piety 
and the Fear of God, 'The Contempt 
which we 'have for our Neighbour, is a 
Contempt which ſpurts up neceſſarily upon 
our ſelves, becauſe we are but linle diffes 
rent from Beaſts; if it be true that weare 
ſo different from others, and-that the di- 
ſtin&tion of Pride deſtroys all the Ideas of 
Our natural Dignity. 

But beſide theſe defefts, there is one 
more hid-in pride ; which is the greateſt 
of all; it is that it makes us uſurp the 
Glory of God himſelf, Our Perfedtions 
are Talents which God truſts. us withal 
for to make them valuable. -TFhe profit 
then which reſults, is the Glory which we 


ought to attribute unto him as being his 
good : 
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good : but Pride, Injuftice, or rather this 
6acriledge ' which robs al}, ' reſpets not 


-mote the Rights of God, than the Rights 


.of Men. All the regard which it hath for 
the Divinity, is, that it dares not own the 


18uſtices which itdoes it, and that it has 


ſo much horror for its Sacriledges, that 
it-dare not ſet them in the light, nor make 
Reaſon a Complice. It may: be conclu. 
ded from all that we. have ſaid-upon the 
ſubje&t, rhat Pride as well as Corruption 
iu general, is almoſt equal in-all the Men 
4n the World; in ſome it manifeſts it ſelf 
more, in others it is more hid. Al] Men 
do not'think equally of making themſelves 
eſteem?*d, becauſe there are a great many 
unto whom Poverty. gives more preſſing 
occupations: but I know not, if it may not 
be faid that they have all the ſame bent 
for Eſteem ; that this Inclination may be 
hid, and that the Sentiment may be fuſe 
pended : but that it is almoſt the ſame 
thing in all Men, or rather that there is 
no difference but that which Grace makes: 
It may be ſome may ſhow more preſump- 
tion than others ; but Pride is not Jeſs in 


timidicy, and in thoſe punttilioos ſhadows 


of a Man, who always fears, either to-do 
himſelf wrong, or leſt others ſhould do it 
co him, than it is in preſumption it ſeſf. 


There 
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There are People who appear civil and 
honeſt, in reſpe&t of others: but they 
ſeek to get before them in the way of Glo. 
ry ; exterior civility being but to ſpeak 
properly, an apparent preference.which 
we make of others 'to our ſclves, for 
to hide the effeftive preference which 
we make of our ſelves to all the World. 
In fine, there are thoſe who are Maſters 
of themſelves, when they are commended: 
but who are not at all, when they are 
blam'd. Modeſty holds good againſt the 
impreſſions of flattery : bur ir is confound- 
ed by the impreſſion of outrages. Pride - 
maſters its Joy and its. ſatisfaction : but ic 
cannot command its Grief and Reſent» 
ment. in fine, there are thoſe who ſeem to 
elevate themſelves above the eſteem of 
other Men, and who would be, they fancy, 
angry to ſhare the approbation of the pub- 
lick, but penetrate into the motives of this 
chagrin Philoſopher,and you ſhall find thar 
Pride has a great ſhare in him. A Man 
Ald with the opinion of his own Merit, 
finds ofgen that Men do not do him that Ju. 
itice which is due to kim. He mult ſee 
Mankind upon their knees beſore him, 
for to take from him his il] humour, and 
if he be not adored, he is a Man-hater. 

[t ſeems in fine by this, that Pride lives 
by the ertors of others, and on —_ 
whi 
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which it frames to it ſelf, It has eſtabliſht 
I know not how many falſe Maxims in the 
'World.about which all the World reaſons, 
as upon true Principles, and by the favour 
of which, it thinks to make its pcetenſions 
valid. Men keep theſe errors in ſpighe 
of good Sence,which informs them of what 
is ſenſleſs in them, becauſe that it is from 
the diſpoſition of their Hearts that thefe 
Errors come. For to cur2 them of theſe 
ilufions, one muſt moderate the exceſlive 
love of Eſteem which reigns in their 
Hearts ; and there is no other way of de- 
ſtroying the latter, than to turn their Soul 
towards the Eternal and Infinite Good, 
the only fpring of. our Happineſs and our 
Glory. Io 

Thefe are the reflexions which we had 
te make npon our Bents, and our moſt ge. 
neral irregularities, until we - ſhall have 
made more particular diſcoveries in the 
Science of the Heart, which is ſo fine, ſo 
important,and ſo worthy of one application 
in all manners : may it pleaſe God to Bleſs 
by his Grace, thoſe which we have made 
in this Writing, and make them ſucceed 
unto his Glory, and to our Eternal Sal. 
vation, Amen. 


The End of the Second Part. 
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Eo oN bo: gli dine 412? hoon tg 
\ JAge 2:linc:5. read diſpoſerh. p.42.1. x9, dectep 


. r.defire. p.46. 1.24. x. Taught us. p. 49.). 4.5. . 
Lovesit felf. p. 53. 1 29. for loves r. lofes. þ.” 54 
1. 25. for leave it, r..beartt p.\5h. ?.7.r; affections 
4. 17.1. interefts were. 'p. 6y . 1:3 51, exatuphin, 
84.1. 194 r-Achalontiy, ,p; go. 1,:thefaft. Hor jang. 
lingr. chagrin. p. 92, 1, 2-r.fear death. p. 96, 1.18, 
for troubles r. truths. I. 19. for troubles r. truths. 
p. 100.1. 4. r. ſeafqning, p. 120. 1. 11-for buſi. 
neſs r. baſenels. p. 123 -1. 21. for injuſtice'r: juſtice, 
P. 136.4 21; thundering. r. flandering.' purge; | 
19. r. ſimple motive p. 144.1. 3. for they r. we., ), 
4. 7. contuſed. 1. 21, r. Iknow not. p. 146. & 11. 
r. of eſteem. p. 161.1. 15. x. renounce cupidity. p, 


+172: 1; 28. for praRtiſt r-praiſe. p. 194. 1:'r. for 
protettion.: r.- profeſſion.; *p:-178. +1, the laſt: for 


abundance r; a bad pne.p.- 183-7; the lafh. forde- 


fires r.diſcerns. p. 185, 1.39.2. folicjrace. p, 189. 
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